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The swizzle slick is an authentic replica of the Armorial Bearings of The Honourable John H. P. Gilbey, who invites you to share the family gin. 
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Every woman alive loves Chanel N°5 
(from December 25th to December 25th) 
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Country Club Malt Liquor 
‘n't fool around. You get right 
le reason you drink it when you 
y 2it. Low in carbonation, so it's 
con on head. But, oh, what a Ra 


to cet to the action. : “Cal fext time you feel like a couple 


| Pantin ) ers, get right to the action 


vith a Country Club. 





PLAYBI LL OUR BEACHCOMBING COVER GIRL Jommic Wallace signals the swimy news that summer is, indeed, upon us—and 

previews the far-ranging pictorial and Jierary pleasures that are busting out all over in this June issue. Loaded 
with cameras and cuthusiasm for them enviable assignment, lensmen Marvin Newman and Len Kovars journeyed to the north 
of Europe to pav a pictorial oibute to the Nordic miss ina 12-page photo essay on The Gals of Scandimavia. Reporting trom 
balmier climes, Travel Editor Len Deighton. in Hawanan Aye!, counsels the tour-ophobic traveler to escape the someiumes madding 
hordes of Honolulu by exploring the less-frequented and scenically splendiferous out iskands. 

A clear June day of vestervear sent many a young couple drifting merrily down the stream im a pillow-padded) Gapoe: but 
these days—ias Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas shows in du Inquest on Our Lakes and Rivers—most such bodies 
af water are becoming so clogged with industrial waste, sewage aud silt that a cruise on them os less than a delight. Justice Doughis 
presents the cconomic and aesthetic cases for reversing the trend. A trenchant writer whose chilling arucke about the attack on 
privacy marked his debut in these pages last December, the Washington Suee—bred jurist is a longtime and ardent conservationist. 

In the past vear, Max Guother—an mdclaugable reporter with wide-ranging expertise in those explosively expanding realms 
of science that impinge most directly on man and his world today and in the mmediate future—has iuminated for reaynoy the 
far fronuers of sonics, computers and lasers: dus month he focuses on the imnerspace realm of DNA and RNA, the molecuka 
controllers of life. In Second Genesis, he examines recent breakthroughs in research that may ultimately allow man to extend both 
his life span and his imelligence—and even to create a new breed of supermen. For those mmpauent even with the quickening pace 





ol screntific progress, Marvin Kitmian provides a sure-fire shart cut to self-improvement with How J Became a Renaissance Man im 
My Spare Time. A two-time pLayveoy author of antic foravs into upward mobility (Fite Fost National Fiduciary Cartel aud 
Remember the Yavuz!), Kitman charts a mixed-media correspondence course in instiint culture. 
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SLADEK NEWMAN 

Fresh fictional variations on an age-old theme are played herein by eLaveoy regular Herbert Gold, Clacago Sien-Times literary 
aitic Hoke Novis and poet-protessor Jolt F. Nims. In this month's lead story. Gal Getting Educated at Noon on Sunday, Gold 
takes us inside San Francisco's acid-rock culture for a hunky and funny glimpse of young love, hippie stvle: while Norris, in Gloss, 
ventures mito the square world for an unflinching look at the grim double-breasted courting games corporate people somerines play. 
And Nims versthes our Ribald Classte with wo earthy translation of Once in Auvergne, a bawdy Provencal tile of lust in bloom. 

This month's interviewee, famed author-economist John Kenneth Galbraith, is no stranger to PLAYBOY readers. His HNesolomy 
Qur Vietnam Preadicament, in our December 1967 issue, was voted our best arucle that year. Galbriath—who ts rarely disposed to 
sicrifice wuth to modesty—says bis pLavBoy article was a decisive factor in crystallizing publhe opinion against the Vieunan war, 





“I've never written a magazine piece that provoked so much favorable comment,” he told us. Galbraith’s first novel, The Triuaiph, 
was published in April. The protean Harvard professor is now revising his second novel, skited for 1969 publication. 

Rounding out our rester of June entertamuent for men are John Sladek’s The Man from Not-Yet. a veverstonary sc-li lable 
about a noted 18th Century lexicographer facing life in the 20th Century; Richard Duggin’s Ganuna Ganina Gamma, an iitense 
story of brotherly hate among tracery men: and Joli Dempsey's wickedly witty cartoon package, Pie Lovers. Sladek recently 
published a science-fiction novel titked Phe Reproductice System and is now editing Ronald Reagan, a poetry magazine so tamed 
because “Ed Sanders—the underground ¢ditor—used up all the other dirty tithes”; Duggtn teaches creative writing at the Municipal 
University of Omaha and relis us that. despire great chunks of ume spent grading freshmmi compositions. he’s making progress ou 
a new novel: aud Dempsev is presently a denizen of Lagu: Beach. where he's pracucing his credo of “drawing love, nor war.” 





All this—plus our annual superselection of Playboys Gafis jor Dads and Grads—adds up to a spirited celebration of summer. 
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And the beat goes on. 


What makes this year's Satellite such a great 
success? Maybe it’s the great looks. 

Or maybe it’s the economy and handling of a 
neatly mid-size car. The scat of a 273 V-8. The sport 
of an optional all-viny! interior. It just may be 
Satellite’s got a lot more going for it than the rest. 

Whatever the lure of our all-new Satellites— 
people are liking them. We're selling them. 

More and more all the time. We figure the 
sky's the limit. 

Your Plymouth Dealer is in one of the peak 
selling seasons of what looks like his greatest year 
ever. He's going all out to win you over. 

And the beat goes on. 
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New high-performance model of 
Goodyear's famousWide Bootstire. 
Check these specs: New Wide Boots GT passen- 
ger tires are built low and wide like racing tires. 
Track-tested at 130 mph. With 7 riding ribs, 6 
traction grooves. Up to two inches wider than 
standard tires, to stop, start and corner better. 

They are reverse-molded like racing tires, to 
put more tread on the road. With low cord angle, 
for greater stability. Made with 4 full plies of 
Vytacord polyester cord—strong as nylon, 
smooth-riding as rayon. 

You'll know Wide Boots GT when you see’em. 
They’ve got that big white “Goodyear” on the 
side—like Goodyear racing tires. 
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start. ‘Try V.O. It could be the start of a beautiful friendship. 


The Senta Canadian 





CANADIAN WHISKY — 

A BLEND OF SELECTED WHISKIES. 
SIX YEARS OLD. 66.8 PROOF, 
SEAGRAM ONSTILLERS CO, H.Y.C. 
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CANDID CAPOTE 
Thanks 10 pLAyROY for your outstuned 

ing and perceptive March interview with 
Pruman Capote, Be it narrative journal. 
ism or fiction. Truman is brilliant, a true 
artist and a disciplined poet of emotions 
and characters, 

Glenna L.. James 

Cherry Hill, New Jersey 


After reading that) marvelous inter- 
view with Truman, T think those who do 
not know him personally will find that 
they have a very different. picture of him, 
E have known Truman very well for 15 
years. He wears success better than iany- 
one I know. He has never changed: most 
people would have. T think doing the film 
of In Cold Blood, going over the story 
again, was a terrible strain for him, as he 
was 50 lond of Dick and Perry. [ saw the 
picture twice with him, and each time, [ 
realized what a masterpiece it is, 

} knew Papa Hemingwiy very well; I 
got married im tis house im Cuba. I 
couldn't stand him! Truman and 1 have 
discussed him a great deal. T always say 
to Truman he was the biggest phony who 
ever came down the pike! He was really 
my husband's friend; besides chat, he had 
a terrible character, was an awful bully, 
treated his children terribly and his wife 
Mary like hell! Fo me he was a conceit 
ed ass! My darling Truman has none of 
these qualities, and everyone who knows 
him adores him. I'm so happy that your 
magazine has published such a brilliant 
mrerview with him, 

Mrs. Winston Guest 
Roslyn, New York 

Mrs. Guest, one of the more efferves- 
cent of the Beautiful People, ts a member 
of the best-dressed Hall of Fame. 





I'd like to praise pLAYBoyY—and  in- 
terviewer Eric Norden—tor affording 
Truman Capote the opportunity to 


champion a greater role for psychiatry in 
the treatment of crime. In the last analy 
sis, most crime is a mamilestation of 
psychological aberration. Who, then, is 
better equipped to handle the problem 
than the psychiatrist? 


Ralph Ginzburg, Editor 


I thought the interview with Truman 
Capote ins your March issue was most 
interesting, mtelligent and cublightening. 
Due to my position im the Kansas Bureau 
ol Investigation, T became acquainted 
with Capote when he was here research 
ing Jn Cold Blood. He ts a brilliant and 
dedicated individual. His delense of the 
police against their critics—in this period 
of rising crime rates aud) exaggerated 
charges of poltee brutality—is commend- 
able and indicates that he is a good ciuzen 
with common sense and imteerity. 

Alvin A. Dewey, Special Agent 
Kansas Burcau ol [Investigation 
Topeka, Kinsas 


As Capote says. homicide should be a 
Federal offense, since almost all homicide 
convicuions mean years in Federal court 
alter stare-court ligation has been 
exhitusted. As things now stand, it is pos- 
sible to run through two or three pro- 
ceedings ma stare and three more in the 
Federal system. The money wasted and 
the load on counsel (since almost every 
homicide defendant goes bankr upl al 
some point in the chain of appeals) is sad, 
indeed. Equally sensible is Capote’s sug- 
gestion that those convicted of murder 
he divided into two groups—salvageable 
and tncorrigible—iane dealt with accord- 
ingly, It is embarrassing to discover that 
as simple and thoughtful a plan as he 
has proposed comes not from the legal 
profession but from outside. TI often think 
that the propensity of lawyers to rely 
heavily on the history and tradition of 
their profession sometimes emasculates 
their imagination—which is as valuable 
in this business as it is in anv other. 

F. Lee Bailey 
Boston, Massachusetts 





While I recoil from the prospect of 
fresh conflict, | really must correct cer- 
tain flagrant misstatements in Truman 
Ciapote’s version of the controversy that 
preceded publication of my book The 
Death of a President. 

I did not break my agreement with 
Robert Kennedy. 1 scrupulously honored 

After four months of editing, he sent 
me a written release. He then participated 
actively mm the negotiations that led to 





Avant Garde the Look serialization, Then came the 
New York, New York rub. His  sister-in-law—the President's 
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New invention“A Veil of 
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soft body fragrance that 
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We just invented 
the cigar for 
cigarette smokers. 


New Tall n’ Slim. 





The first 100mm 
low nicotine cigar. 





The first thing you'll notice is smooth- 
ness. Tall n’ Slims don't bite like most 
cigars. Next, you'll discover a smoke 
with independent taste. You don't have 
to inhale. But if you do, Tall n’ Slims 
probably have less nicotine than the 
cigarettes you're now smoking. You 


can't say that about any other cigar. 
United States Tobacce Co, » 630 Filth Ave. « WY. WY, 10020 





widow—decided to veto him. But it was 
too late. Contracts had been siened: 
lawyers were lining up. Kennedy knows 
this, if Capote doesn't, aud Kennedy and 
[ remain on good terms today. 

2. I did not get rich. At the outset of 
the task, | provided that my book rovyal- 
ties would be paid to the Kennedy Li- 
brary. Actually, I'm still paving off debts 
that arose from the project. I'm not 
crying all the way to the bank, because 
I don't happen to be headed in that 
direction. 

5. It is absurd to suggest that I was 
asked to write a “popular” book, while 
Arthur Sehlesinger was to write a “define 
tive” account. As it happens, my academic 
qualifications and Arthur's are identical. 
He, Ted Sorensen and I were writing at 
the same tme and were in constant 
communication. 

4. Capote asserts that the Kennedys 
“gave” the book to me (his italics, ] pre- 
sume). ff this means that the material 
was supplied to me. it is false. I devel- 
oped my own resources, did my own 
research and paid my own expenses. 
Altogether, | conducted over 1000 inter- 
views. To be sure, some members of the 
family talked to me. Others, understand. 
ably, found the prospect too paintul. 

Let me cite an example. Mrs. Kenne- 
dy assured me that her sister would be 
available for an interview, but her sister 
declined. To this day, | have never met 
Lee Radziwill. | believe Capote has. | 
propose that mext time he feels like 
slandering me, he cheek with that lacy. 

William Manchester 

Center for Advanced Studies 
Wesleyan University 
Middletown, Connecticut 


That Truman Capote “believes” the 
Warren Report to be correct in all its es- 
sentials and to be flawed only by “minor 
technical errors and omissions” sugeests 
that he is insufficiently acquaimted with 
the Warren Commission's own records 
(the 26 volumes of the hearings and ex- 
hibits) and with the responsible criucal 
literature. These establish indisputably 
that the Warren Report is deformed by 
deliberate misrepresentation and even 
alteration of fact, and that vital evidence, 
such as spectrographic test results and 
crucial films and photographs, remains 
suppressed, i some instances without 
even a pretense of legitimate purpose. 

Capote’s relegation of the critics of the 
Warren Report to the ranks of “vultures” 
who are looking lor “an easy way to 
make a living” compounds his ignorance 
with malice, The eritics include persons 
who were quite gainfully employed and 
even some of independent wealth; most 
of us are now poorer by substantial sums 
unhesitatingly spent im pursuit of a 
deeply held conviction that a shameful 
miscarriage of justice had to be reversed. 
But, like some other apologists for the 


Warren Report, Capote finds it caster to 
indulge ino name-calling than to refute 
the facts brought to light by the critics. 

I do not. of course. consider Garrison 
one of the critics of the Warren Report, 
notwithstanding his pretensions. Capote 
is quite correct in deeming the Garrison 
“case” nothing but “a lot of hot air.” and 
I can endorse all of his remarks on this 
subject. Which proves that if anyone 
talks long enough, he is bound to say 
something sensible. 

Sylvia Meagher 
New York, New York 

Mrs. Meagher not only read the 26 
volumes but indexed them. Her subse- 
quent book, “Accessories After the Fact,” 
has been widely prawed for its meticulous 
research and scholarly objectivity. 


COMPELLING CHRONICLE 
George Byram's story, The Chronicle 
of the 656th (pLAYBoy, March), left me 
breathless. He put into words something 
I have dreamed about for years—going 
back in time 10 participate in the Civil 
War. While reading lus story, [ was trans- 
ported back to [S64 and actually expert: 
enced events that had previously been 
only fantasies for me. It was a great story 
—the best ever in PLAYBOY. 
Neal Growcock 
Rantoul, [limois 


The Civil War short story by George 
Byram is, without question, the finest 
thing ever done on the War Between the 
States. It certainly belongs with the writ- 
ing of Stephen Crane, Bruce Catton and 
Burke Davis. 

S. L. Pruitt 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Byram's story is the most outstanding 
piece of fiction I have read in years. 
Living in the Pacific Northwest, | can 
only guess how readers below the Mason- 
Dixon Line are reacting. 

Peter Gilliland 
Olympia, Washington 


George Byram's The Chronicle of the 
636th was excellent. 
William H. Howell 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 


If rcaysoy has ever published fiction 
as intriguing or as engrossing as The 
Chronicle of the 656th, Ww is beyond my 
memory. The story was the best treat- 
ment of the time-transport concept | 
have ever seen. And the accompanying 
photograph by Chuck Wood was just as 
good. 

M. J. Parish TI 
De Funiak Springs, Florida 


George Byram’s account of the 656th 
R.C. T. ranks with Brave New World and 
1984, not only in its spellbinding plot 


Noy 
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by VAN HEUSEN" 


Great to give... great to get. 
Cologne from $3.50, After-Shave from $3.00. 
Also available in TROPICAL LIME. 


but in its high readability and thought- 
provoking plausibility. I have often won- 
dered what would happen if, through 
some quirk of fate or nature. I were to 
find myself in San Antonio, Texas, on 25 
February, 1836, with a few .50-caliber 
machine guns, grenades, mortars andl 
B.A.R.s. Would those brave Texans have 
held the Alamo for 12 days, or would the 
Alamo have fallen on the first charge? I 
wonder, . ; 

Pablo Rodriguez 

United States Coast Guard Academy 

New London, Connecticut 


LETTER WRITERS 
Kenneth Tynan's Open Letter to an 

American Liberal (March) is the most 
important thing PLAYBOY has ever pub- 
lished. Many of your readers will disagree 
with it, but let them ask themselves if they 
have not been brainwashed by the Ameri- 
can mass media. The outside world looks 
on with horror at what the U.S. is doing 
in’ Vietnam. 

Eric Benticy 

New York, New York 


Tynan’s Open Letter is absolutely 
smashing. One's old brain gets numbed 
from reading about the war—the Good 
Guys in the liberal weeklies, the daily 
dispatches in the newspapers. One al- 
most feels past being stimulated on the 
subject. But Tynan’s piece was brilliant, 
fresh and really said something. Besicles, 
it adds to our knowledge: For me, at 
least, it was the first coherent account of 
the Stockholm War Crimes Tribunal that 
I have read in the U.S. press. 

The only thing I did not agree with 
was his estimate of the possible effect of 
the English government disassociating 
itselE from U.S. foreign policy. Tynan 
seems to say that protest in England 1s 
meaningless. On the contrary. such an 
action could have tremendous effect. 
English pLAyboy subscribers: Help! Away 
from the Bunnies for the nonce and 
forward to Downing Street. 

Jessica Mitford 
Oakland, California 

Britisher Mitford is the best-selling 
authority on the American way of death, 
crotlian style. 


Tynan's charge of our moral and polit- 
ical default in relationship to America’s 
appressive war in Vietnam is unassatla- 
ble. But now, thanks to the indictment of 
Dr. Benjamin Spock, all of us, no matter 
what our age, sex or where we live, can, 
if our consciences are moved, publicly 
meet and sign, as did Dr. Spock, “A Call 
to Resist Illegitimate Authority.” (For 
relevant information, your readers can 
write to the War Resisters League, 5 Beek- 
man Street, New York, New York, or 833 
Haight Street, San Francisco, California.) 
I was particularly pleased by Tynan’s 


reference to Mahatma Gandhi. Only 
through the understanding and applica- 
tion of nonviolent thought and action 
will we transform our world of archaic 
and aching barbarism into a place of 
human decency. 

Joan Baez 

Carmel Valley, California 


Kenneth Tynan'’s March outburst was 
ridiculous. 1 myself do not agree with the 
Administration's Vietnamese policy, but 
his article was too much. First, I feel it 
was patently biased and, as such, served 
no useful purpose. It is a disservice even 
to those who oppose the war. War critics 
read it and—if they are gullible enough 
—believe it and feel smug. But if they sce 
the flaws in “Fynan’s arguments, it makes 
them wonder if other arguments against 
the war are also flawed. And to one who 
backs the war, it is just so much garbled 
nonsense from those dirty Commies. Such 
journalism only serves to move the two 
camps farther apart and make intelligent 
dialog more difheult. 

Marun E. Hellman 
Stanford, California 


What the United States needs desper- 
ately at this moment in history is advice 
from someone like Tynan, The English 
are so Obviously in charge of their own 
affairs that we could do nought but 
profit from the wisdom and guidance of 
English literary eritics. 

John Hartmann 
Roanoke, Virginia 


I started to read Tynan’s Open Letter 
fo an American Liberal but by the sec- 
ond page, I was sick. Let Tynan go to 
Vietnam, as | did, let him see the starv- 
ing children who have to hunt through 
garbage piles to find something that 
looks edible. As for the “Super Green 
Beret’—we have none. But we do have 
plenty of plain, ordinary Americans who 
are fighting to let that little starving 
child have a better place to live. These 
same people are donating their nickels 
and dimes for orphanages for that kid to 
live in and food for that kid to eat. 

Nathan Oxhandler 
Medina, Washington 


EDUCATIONAL ESPIONAGE 

Frank Donner’s March pLayvnoy article, 
Spies on Campus, does not exageerate the 
extent and dangers of FBI and CIA 
interference on campuses. There is also 
another kind of danger, growing from the 
stupidity of the snoopers. Being what 
they are, they imagine that earnest citi- 
zens, Ingenuous students and honest pro- 
fessors operate in the same context of 
secret conspiracy and subversion. Rely 
ing on dossiers and computers, they can- 
not recognize forthright political action. 
Thus, their “intelligence” on campus 
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dissent is similar to CLA “intelligence” on 
Vietnam—and equally misleading. ‘The 
Government doesn't get the facts (assum- 
ing that it wants them), there is no com- 
munication, and the republic is torn to 
pieces. Most of us dissenters have been 
irving to save our country, and these 
lools are destroying it. 
Paul Goodman 
New York. New York 
As most everyone knows. Goodman is 
the author of “Growing Up Absurd’— 


amone other books—and is an outspoken 
and influential critic of the American 


social scene. 


I read Spies on Campus thoroughly and 
fully support everything Donner sard. It 
isa superb analytic and descriptive piece. 

Charles Frantz, Executive Secretary 

American Anthropological Assocrtion 

Washington, D.C. 


The gentlemen who work for the FBI 
and the CIA do so at what a PLAYBOY 
stall member would probably consider a 
small salary. They do so because of an 
old-fashioned thing known as dedication 
to ther country. They are required to 
pass extensive tests that determine their 
mental stabihitv., lovalty and character. I 
doubt that PLAYBOY has any such re- 
quirements for employees or for the 
writers who take editorial pot shots at 
these dedicated men. 

Thomas A. Hulsey 
Houston, Texas 


KING CHARLES 
May I say a verv sincere thanks to the 
rLayBoy staff and most of all to the very 
dedicated readers who elected me to the 
Playboy Jazz Hall of Fame (piaysoy, 
February). Other than being quite hon 
ored’ by this great tribute, [ also hope 
sincerely that my election to the Jazz 
Hall of Fame will serve as an inspiration 
to some of the great and deserving 
young talent that is coming forth today, 
Ray Charles 
Los Angeles, California 


FUNNY WORLD 
May the naked nates of Nefertitt (or 
Noltke Titi, her illegitimate soror) be 
reflected in the shimmering light of a 
Lithuanian laser in honor of Willie Fein. 
berg’s March pLayvsoy entry, Willte's 
World. Funny cat! [ admiringly place a 
silver salver of diced anti-Semites at. his 
Dr. Scholl’s-treated feet. 
Sol Weinstein 
Levittown, Penusylvania 
Creator of Secret Agent Oy Oy Seven 
and master of reserved understatement, 
Wernstern recenth added “You Only 
Live Until You Die” to his trench-coat- 
and-chicken-soup tales of international 
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You can give me 
the blues anytime, 
Van Heusen. 


I ought to be afraid of you. 

T hat devilish rolled collar. 
A lean taper that’s positively 
fhe end. 

You're the kind of shirt that 
knows how to turn a girl on. 


eB 


DuPont Rep. TM. 65 aBacron polyester/35 vo cotton | 
And keep her running after you. 
But if you want me to believe 
that shirt was permanently 
pressed the day it was made... 


and never needs pressing again, Dacron’ and cotton 


youll have to prove it. Permanently Pressed Vanopress™ by 


And I'm waiting. VAN = E LU S — NI’ A 7 


younger by design 


Men's Wear/Boys’ Wear/Passport 360—Men’s Toletries/Lady Van Heus 
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The Electric Timex. 
No winding. | 
Electric accuracy. $39.95. 


Mae seg Ca muh 
With the Electric Timex, 
ele Mele- Nurse eee 
you have a tiny replaceable energy 
cell that gives off steady electric accuracy 
ela Bsa 
Instead of a watch you have to 
wind, this is a watch you never wind. 
iiCrele Rm UR ie see re Me 
cP qelemcene Smee Le) ldd em CC 
Electric Timex starts at $39.95. 
(The calendar model is $45.00.) 
Instead of a watch you have to 
eum se ene) ote 
dependability. : 
And add to all this the fact that 
the Timex is waterproof* dustproof* 
shock-resistant. 
Should you get an Electric Timex? 
Be Soe eee Lael 
Ue 
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e had a visit the other day from a 
W iriend yust back from a consulting 
job for a computer company that's work- 
ing on the development of translating 
miachines. “This man isn’t an electronics 
wizard, he's a professional, multilingual 
translator. Who not only has done simul- 
lancous tanslating for various Govern- 
ment agencies but enjoys a degree of 
distinction among the literati and cogne- 
scenti as a sensitive translator of poetry. 
He saul he had mixed feelings about 
his consulting stint—as though he had 
been hired to help dig his own occupa- 
tional grave. But, he said, he felt pretty 
sale for the nonce, because the almost- 
human translating machines were really 
pretty badly hung up with puns, hetero- 
nyms (words spelled alike but different 
in sound and = meaning), homonyms 
(words that mean different things but are 
pronounced alike) and those words that 
have different meanings when differently 
accented in speech. as, for example, the 
word “perfect,” which, when stressed on 
the first svilable, is an adjective and, when 
stressed on the second svilable, is a verb. 

After saving farewell to our friend, we 
thought with some sadness about de- 
jobbed translators and with dubious [ore 
bodings about automation in general and 
whether some music might not be lost in 
a literally exact electronic translation of 
a lyric poem—or a Cole Porter lyric. 
Then we had an idea: To compose the 
following scenario, contrived to con- 
Iravene creeping automation in our 
friend's profession and maybe to louse 
up and render neurotic the electronic 
monster that threatens him. 

To consummate his desive to perfect 
his skill, the violinist practiced 12 hours 
per day. then gave a consummate per- 
formance that the critics proclaimed per- 
fect. Please note for the record that he 
was able to record an entire sonata on 
the very first try without missing a note, 
thus proving he could produce a 
recording that would be valuable prod- 
uce for record stores and garnering ap- 
plause for Ins conduct from the man 
whose job it was to conduct the orches- 
tra. In the framework of world events, 
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this may loom as a minute accomplish- 
ment, but a minute of thought will show 
that mm its own way, this accomplishment 
looms large. After all, the real feat of 
recording a whole reel perfectly—all 
1000) feet of it—compares favorably 
with the production, by a man seated at 
a loom, of a 1000-foot perfect carpet. 
The bare facts bear this out. Phere was 
no brake upon his talent, nor did he 
break pace or tempo. He knew he was 
good, but this new feat provided objec- 
tive confirmation that he'd attained his 
objective. Even the most cantankerous 
criuc could not object to the object les- 
son presented by the present case in 
point; te., the master reel of tape that 
proved this Polish virtuoso was master of 
his instrument as well as a man of polish 
who could make tears well from the eves 
of his hearers. Well, he was given the 
reel as a present bv the president of the 
record company, the answer to whose 
pleas for perfection was so prompt. No 
body had to prompt our friend the violin- 
ist: He had heard the pleas and was out 
to please (when he wasn't out to lunch) 
and he did. Concerted efforts produced a 
concert of true excellence. In truth, this 
Pole could have won a popularity poll 
(though not a pole vault), if he'd been 
willing to commercialize his talents, and 
could have put a lot of money in the 
vault, willing it to his heir. a tone-deaf 
and humdrum lad who couldn't hum a 
simple air or drum a simple rhyvihm. But 
that’s something clse again. (Not Else, 
however, the Pole’s Finnish wife: their 
marriage was destined to finish in divorce.) 

A paroled former convict, who was 
the former of a muste-appreciation club, 
was here alter he went to hear the virtu- 
oso play and commented on the musi- 
cuin’s modesty. Even this cynical convict 
could not convict the man of insufferable 
pride. “The music hit me lke a club." 
said the founder of the music club: “I 
found it moved me to tears, When I real- 
ved what was happening, I said to my- 
self, “That tears it.’ He really made me 
lower my guard.” 

In the interest of veracity, however, 
he did not lower his guard at all. As it 





turned out, it was the turn of hus turnkey 
to take a break at that time, and he was 
on the fourth story of the jail, the top 
floor. holding forth on the art of top- 
spinning, but that’s another story, albeit 
a topping one—one of two yarns. in fact, 
that he liked to spin; but this second one 
is too long to tell, since it takes more 
than a second. 

At any rate, the reformed, club-forming 
former convict subsequently inherited a 
fortune, went straight and true blue, 
once he was out of financial straits, 
and bought a mansion (overlooking the 
Straits of Gibraltar) complete with swim- 
ming pool, from which he emerged one 
day blue with cold, blew out his breath 
and conceived this nlea: to get several 
people together to pool their resources 
and put on a music fair, with refresh- 
ments that would bid fair to be the finest 
fare ever served. and to pay a fee and 
plane fare for the virtuoso to appear as 
guest of honor. As it happened, he 
threatened the musician with harm if 
he did not accept. which was not an act 
of honor, “f admit that was dirty pool,” 
he said. 

It was more than that. for the virtuoso 
got the cops after him; and though the 
pepers staid, “Ex-coN cops PLEA,” his 
Honor the judge, taken aback by this 
last act in the drama, poked the man 
back in the pokey. 

He asked for a pardon, but the judge 
said no. Now, he doesn't know which end 
is up. Burt it’s not up to him to unravel 
the knot. If you long for this long tale to 
tail off, vour wish is granted. The end. 

Anvone interested in joining the losing 
Battle Against Automation can take it 
from here at express-train speed, for the 
English language abounds in delightful 
puns, heteronyms and homonyms that 
mught have been devilishly invented for 
the express purpose of confounding 
translating machines. In fact, from it you 
can compound the perfect compound for 
compounding the machines’ confusion— 
consummately. 
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The Harvard Cronson reports that the 
Harvard: Radcliile Sexual Freedom League 
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Stereo 8 Cartridge Tape—A Whole New Listening Experience 


Just push it into a player and breathtaking stereo happens. Wherever you 

. car, boat, living room, anywhere. Gives you up to 80 uninterrupted 
minutes of your choice of music. Pick your favorites from more than 700 
RCA cartridges by such stars as Henry Mancini, Jefferson Airplane and 
Rubinstein. Start to really hear fine music. The great way, the today way. 
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J | disbanded somewhat prematurely after | 
} eager males—and no girls—showed up for 


the firss meeting, The organizer of the 
group, a Harvard sophomore, noted with 
some reeret, “That's just not the type of 
sexual freedom I had in mind.” 

. 

Incidental Maritime Intelligence: In 
England, mois unlawful to sell a second 
hand anchor to anyone under 16 years of 
age before eight A.M. 

Aspiring artists who want to put their 
all into their work should look into 
Figure Class [ offered by the Tucson, 
Arizona, Art Center. According to the 
brochure, the class is “a studio course 
working directly from the human figure. 

. Instruction on an individual basts ac- 


| cording to proficiency of the individual. 


Anyone wishing to take advantage of the 
model without instruction may clo so.” 


For the status-conscious admin who 


) has everything but an office with a 
view, a Chicago mail-order firm offers a 
| wincow-framed, window-sized photograph 


of Madison Avenue, as it would be seen 
from inside a high-rise ofhce building. 

A funeral home in the nation’s capital 
boasted, via an advertisement in The 
Washington Daily News, that it “has been 
recommended many times by those we've 


| served,” 


= 
A boost in morale is in store for the 
wards of the late Father Flanagan's 


| famous rehabilitation center, if we can 


judge from the bumper sticker a friend 
observed on a New York car: HELP SEND 
A GIRL TO BOYS TOWN, 

. 

While a packed house watched Bon- 
mie and Clyde and Young Dillinger ima 
Des Moines movie theater, bandits held up 
the box olhice and absconded with S500. 

° 

fa Dolce Vita: Swensen’s ice cream 

shop in Monterey, California, rin an ad 


Pain the Herald that unabashedly declared: 


‘52 fantastic flavors to choose from. Every 

one made with loving care right on the 
premises,” 

They Said It, We Didn't, De pariment: 
The Chicago Sun-Times’ Sunday women’s 
tabloid supplement, called “feminine 
Angle,” boasts a recently added column 
called “AIL About Dogs.” 

Kinky sign of the times chalked on a 
wall at 49th Street and Ninth Avenue in 
New York: DIAL-A-BEATING 441-1212. 

* 

We'd be the last to hint that Art 
Kunkin, editor of the uncdersround Los 
Angeles Free Press—a paper tat ve 
hemently opposes the establishment—is 
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“Mixable” because it's light bodied, smooth and dry. Send for free Bacardi Party Kit and learn how to use 
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Dan Gurney = Indianapolis, grand prix, sports car and stock car driver: race car builder- uses Dep for Men. 
Gurney just had his hair styled. 
You got something to say about it? 


Gurney can handle himself as well as he handles a racing car. So why Ge 
does he go the hairstyling route? As Dan puts it, ““Motor oil and track 
dirt don’t exactly improve a man’s hair. So anything | can do to make 
up for it, |do.” Fact is, hairstylists can make up for a lot of things—like 
a receding hairline or too much curl or too little body— because they 4 
“shape” your hair instead of just cut it. The hairgrooming products 
they use add to that neat styled look, too. There's Dep ie for Men Styling 
Gel for body, control and lustre. And 

Dep for Men Hair Spray for holding (m4 
power that lasts all day. Are you sold 
on hairstyling and Dep for Men? Look | - a } 
around: 16 million other guys are! fe —-s MMSDHEEe Sree oer 


Dep for men-the hairstyling rcaleaite 












wavering in his strugele; but we must re- 
port that he now makes his employees 


| punch a time clock. 


. 

Travelers, beware: The Municipal 
Code of Colombo, Ceylon, decrees that 
“No person shall willfully molest, ob- 
struct, interfere with or disobey the le- 


| gitimate order of any attendant, watcher 


or custodian of any public latrine, whilst 
in the execution of his duties.” 

The corporate credibility gap has been 
widened by the litthe-known fact that the 
Chicago office of the Otis Elevator Com 
pany is located in a one-story building. 

. 

A recent issue of Roads and Streets 

featured a full-page ad arrestingly head- 


ed “JACKSON PRESENTS—THE “GANGBANG 
| ATTACHMENT.” Further reading, disap- 
| pointingly, revealed that its a road- 
surfacing-machine attachment designed 


to mix soil and asphalt in one operation. 

Fictional sleuth Sherlock Holmes still 
receives mail from all parts of the world 
addressed to 221B Baker Street. reports 
the London Yimes. OF the various coun- 
tries clamoring for his keen eye and bril- 
liant powers of deduction, Poland is in 
the vaneuard—with 97 letters sent to date. 
Perhaps they want him to track down 
the blackguard who started the Polish- 


| joke crave? 


° 
Our Killjoy of the Month Award goes 
to California’s San Jose Airport, which 
threatened to revoke Holiday Airlines’ 
landing permit unless it abandoned plans 
lo use topless cocktail waitresses on its 
flights from San fose and Oakland to 
Lake Tahoe. Airline manager Hiarry 
Ogden complained, “I don't know why 
they got so upset. The girls wouldn't have 
gone topless until we were sirborie.” 


BOOKS 


Lawrence Durrell writes novels the 
Way many tourists recount their wavels— 
passing around snapshots. holding up 
souvenirs, describing quaint places and 
eccentric people. In Tune (Dutton), a 
novel written in a style Proust might 
have adopted to parody the dictionary, 
Durrell moves from Athenian brothels to 
villas overlooking the Bosporus to Vic 
torian castles in the English countryside, 
taking pains never to let an ordinary 


thought, likely event or lifelike character 


cross his hero's path. On the surface, the 
novel centers on the adventures of Felix 


| Charlock, a “thinking weed.” imventor of 


wn ultimate computer, former lover ol 
the world’s most beautiful movie star 
and husband of the world’s wealthiest 


1 woman. Not content to let well-off 
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ihe Cut from M-65 and M-65 Sport — both plus-engineered with many of the 


same performance features you find on full-size Harley-Davidson 

the worlds motorcycles. You get an all-welded tubular frame, hydraulic 
—_ | suspension, big brakes both front and rear, 3-speed Cascade 
fastest transmission, your choice of foot shift or hand shift on the M-65 Sport, 

3 Dellorto carb, Pirelli tires, and a 2-cycle engine with real staying power. 


M-65 and M-65 Sport. Two good reasons to visit the Harley-Davidson 


pattern. dealer near you. Need another reason? Wait’ll you see the prices. 
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Make pipe smoking easy 
for that man of yours 


the Fipe —the gift! Pipe smoking is simplicity itself with the new 
space-age, revolutionary “The Pipe.” Lightly pack the tobacco, touch 
a match. He'll immediately enjoy the coolest, driest smoke ever. No 
laborious “break-in"’ with the world’s only pure carbon liner. Smoke 
it day-in, day-out. Can even be washed in soap and water. Handsome 
ebony in six shapes, and now six fashion colors. He'll love “The Pipe,” 
and you, too. ee 50 and up. 
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Tar Gard/ Venturi Companies, Hearst Building, San Francisco. California 94103 


This switch will obsolete 
your present camera. 


9 The Mamiya/Sekor DT1 1s the world’s first 
ere S WwW * 35mm SLR camera to have two separate 
* through the lens meter systems. Why 


two? Because some subjects require an 
“averaged” reading for a perfect exposure. Others a “sport” reading of the most important 
part of the picture. Almost all fine 35mm SLR cameras now have one of these systems, 
only the Mamiya/Sekor DTL has both. You simply flip the switch and choose a “spot” or 
“averaged” reading. Everyone has had the experience of losing a good picture because of 
an improper exposure. This is now impossible with che choice of two metering systems 
in one camera. The DTL with every important SLR feature is priced from less than $170. 
See ic at your photo dealer or write for illustrated folder. Ponder & Best, 11201 West 
Pico Boulevard, Los Angeles, California g0064 








enough alone. Charlock undertakes a 
kind of regurgitation of things past. The 
second deck in this house of cards is a 
kind of Faust-Meets-the-Delphic-Oracle 
study of the relationship of freedom, 
memory and culture. with the hero be- 
coming a kind of Charlock Holmesian 
metaphysical detective, asking whodunit 
of the universe. Durrell is a superb writ 
ev of offbeat bits of business (a mock ora- 
tion atop the Acropolis, a falcon hunt in 
Turkey) and, like all his novels, this one 
is chock full of comic incidents, weird 
characters and aberrant insights. Yet 1m 
the end, he is the victim of his own am- 
hitions. After teetering between profun- 
dity and absurdity, his plot takes a lurch 
into silliness. His insights trip over them. 
selves, his style stutters, lis linguage 
slops over the edges, his world-weary 
aphorisms become word weary and his 
merely eccentric characters all begin to 
look alike. Hts women, in particular, are 
not bewitching enigmas but bewildering 
fantasies, staring into fireplaces to md 
cate thei tormented passions; and his 
love scenes, in their clinical mysticism, 
are a kind of Aama Suture. For all his 
talent, Durrell is essentially a Victorian 
traveler, displaying exotic stickers on an 
empty suitcase. 
- 

Roy Cohn, that testy little son of a 
judge, was a celebrated wacker and 
bushbeater for Senator Joe McCarthy dur 
ine the great and awful Red hunt of the 
1950s, Cohn, whose name mostly escapes 
the headline writers nowadays except when 
courts become mterested in his business 
promouions, has set out to re-create his 
hours of glory in McCarthy (New Amer- 
ican Library). Synopsis: McCarthy (John 
Wayne?) rides into Washington. where 
he passes up the fancy foreign dishes in 
favor of American cheeseburgers, and. dis- 
covers Communist subversion; men high 
i Government (a running gag line), evil, 

r duped, or both, try to shush him; 
ie presses on through the rockets’ red 
elare with Roy Cohn buckled to his side: 
America’s enemies (they're everywhere, 1 
tell you, Maude) conspire devilishly 
agaist him; they finally maneuver the 
Senate into coudemning him; as the sun 
slowly sets over Capitol Hill, the boy 
from Wisconsin, battered tm spirit and 
body, turns in despair to the bourbon 
bottle and soon departs this ungrateful 
world. The End (muffled drums), Colin 
concedes that the Senator frequently 
considered accuracy and fairness less 
useful than exaggeration and reckless- 
ness. Of course, the Democratic Party 
wasn't really guilty of “20 vears of trea- 
son,” but. Colin explains, “McCarthy cid 
not intend the statement to be accepted 
at face value.” Now he tells us! This 
tricky-Dick style eventually leads Cohn 
lo an awesome non sequitur of a conclu. 
sion: Since McCarthy's death, Cuba has 


| gone Red, the Chinese have the H-bomb 
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and there is a war im Vietnam. Doesn't 
al this vindicate the Senator? he asks. 
Joe would have liked that one. 

The Disney Version (Simon & Schuster) 
is a decidedly unauthorized “analytic” 
biography of Walt Disney. Not only was 
author Richard Schickel denied cooperi- 
tion by the Disney people. he was even 
denied scene stills from Disney pictures. 
He has responded by being graphic i 
his criticism. The book skims the surface 
of Disney's life. comcentrates on the 
works and on what the man represented: 
“the entrepreneurial spirit: Wramphant.” 
Schickel links him, as an inventor, with 
Ford and Edison and. more to the pont, 
with the founders of the Readers Digest 
and Hallmark greeting cards. Disnev’s 
ecnius was not for “artistic expression” 
but for the “explorauion of technological 
innovation.” What motivated Disney, 
says Schickel, was a “lifelong rage to or- 
der, control and keep clean any environ: 
ment he inhabited.” Hence, the capstone 
of his career was Disnevland. When tt 
comes to Disney's cinematic creations, 
film critic Schickel is at his most incisive, 
“They were often crassly commercial, 
sickeningly sentimental, crudely comic.” 
he writes. But contrary to the accepted 
image, his films had “a fairly high quo- 
ticnt of violence” and a “strong, though 
displaced, sexual clement,” and he de- 
tails instances of Disnev’s anal humor. 
About the individual oenvres, Schickel 
olflers some surprisingly appreciative 
re-reviews of the early Afickey Mouse 
cartoons, Snow White and Dumbo, The 
author only occasionally goes outside the 
public record when he deals with Disney 
himself, but his few glimpses of the man 
are so Havorful (Disney was not able to 
draw Mickey Mouse or Donald Duck 
and couldn't even accurately reproduce 
his trademark signature; after viewing 
the centaur sequence in Fantasia, he ex- 
claimed, “This lH make Beethoven!) that 
one wishes the doors of the Magic King- 
dom had not been shut on Schickel, 

. 

Larry Collins and Dominique Lapterre 
have panned their camera eves from the 
panoramic convulsions of a great city (/s 
Paris Burning?) vo the close-up fate of a 
great bullfighter. Their provocative ttle. 
Or le Dress You in Mourning (Simon & 
Schuster), comes [rom a promise Manuel 
Benitez made to his sister the day of his 
fist important bulliight: “Don't ery, An- 
velita. Tonight. Vi buy you a house, or 
V}l dress you in mourning.” Benitez. who 
became EE} Cordobes, a supreme miata- 
dor and the idol of the Spanish people, 
symbolizes what has happened to Spain 
in the past 30 years, On May 20, 1964, 
El Cordobés made his debut in) Madrid. 
fighting a particularly dangerous bull in 
the rain before a packed house and with 
two thirds of his coumtrymen watching on 
television. Using that fight as the set picce, 


the authors cut back and forth—to the 
birth of the Spanish Civil War, which wits 
also Manuel Benites’ birth, to the agonies 
of his Ated:hasian homeland, to the suf 
fering of post War Spain, to the Spain of 
today. in) transition, “There are superb 
portraits of bandevilleros, of matadors’ 
agents, of picadors. even of the men who 
supply the horses used by the prcadors. 
Nor is the bull lumiseclf slighted: che lite of 
one Impulsive is traced from ttis birth on 
a breeding ranch to the moment of truth 
in the ring. Collins and Lapierre use vir 
ied techniques—the popular momeut- 
by-moment ticking off of events. the 
quick shifts from character to character 
watching the same scence, the straight 
interview. Some purts of the story are 
overdramatized, and the personality of El 
Cordobes himscell is curiously bloodless for 
aman who ts constantly spilling his blood 
in the corida. But he emerges as a for- 
midable figure. nonetheless. "There was 
no pattern and lite elegance tn what he 
did," write the authors. “He broke the 
rules and Jaughed at the traditions. But 
he gave the crowd something it valued 
more than beautv—emotion.” As much 
might be said of Or Pll Dress You in 
Mourning, 
= 

William Saroyan, with his special way 
of rediscovering the truthful in the ob- 
vious, has commented on the dillerence 
between the sometime writer and the 
writing writer. The writing writer lives 
for and om words; he browses in truth 
and beauty and fun and glory as they 
are sweetly mibbled) clean in) expression; 
he is committed metabolically to his voce 
tion. R. V. Cassill is a writing writer. He 
has written stories, pocms, Cssavs, reviews, 
polemics, paperback originals, dramas, 
melodramas. superdraumas, romances. And 
now, it La Vie Passionnée of Rodney Buck- 
thorne (Bernard Geis), he has written a 
work of not black but deep-purple bhu- 
mor, R. Buckthorne, delrocked prolessor 
and aging artiste. discovers that his wilt 
for love can he translated commercially 
into a gilt for selling spaghetti on tclevi- 
sion. The mouth that has slurped up so 
many virls can thrill the multitudes who 
Jike pasta and make them buy, As in the 
wittiest of wit, there is a foundation of 
sadness, We believe that Humbert Hum 
bert is an idealistic lover. and that’s why 
he brutalives Dolores Have; we believe 
that Rodney Buckthorne cares about 
truth and beauty, and that’s why he sells 
himself body and soul to creeps aod 
morons and the conmiving and the con- 
nived, The book ts touching about age 
and touching about vouth, filled with 
Insight about art and universities and 
Manhattan and meatballs, in search of a 
religion of the World and Love. And it is 
also disabused of illusion. “Here and 
now,” says Cassill, “tikes meaning [rom 
there and then”—a firm insight about 
the nature of artists and all passionate 
men. His sexy old Buckthorne is. sad, 
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| funny, graceful, gray and pink. He ts in 
love with women, therefore loved by 
them. He has a store of despairing croti 
cism and a son in a cub-scout uniferm 
who comes to rescue him from spaghetti 
and soft arms: anc his life is both com- 
plete and, like Gulley Jimson’s, goes on 
going on in the imagination of the read. 
er. Cassill subtitles his book “A Tale 
of the Great American's Last Rally and 
Curious Death.” For “Death,” one might 
read “Rebirth.” 
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White-faced New England towns, with 
their trim churches and neatly finished 
Colonial facades. as any fan of Grace 
Metalious knows. are really caldrons of 
sexual high-pinkery. John Updike’s new 

































Bs novel deals with the permutations aanncl 
re combinations of ten Couples: (Kuopl) in 
see A Senet x a country town on the Massachusetts 
Bs WINTHROP Ca ie os eee Shore mae pony oes 
Pe i i pa upon by Boston's spreading suburbia. 
“a IN-'N-OUTERS iy" Se | These couples have problems with thei 
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kids and with their jobs. but mostly 
they're involved in an inexorable march 
toward the bedroom, often swapping 
mates en route. The prize stud of the set, 
Piet Hanema, an earthy Dutch contractor 
who speaks for some reason like a Protes- 
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— = of the inscrutable female spirit. play many 
symbols of varving states of moral decay. 
Updike sull has a fine eve, but his ear 


games but seem to have litth: fun in the 
= = | 
e Corbin lOOK. 
scems to have turned to tin—some of the 


course of intercourse. Like tost of their 

fellow characters, they exist merely as 
ie ohaLi-ltel- is obvious, Its a weer: eo dialog has to be reread three times to be 
originality apparent. Seldom has so , i 





eke ca disbeliceved—and his sense of structure 
: Said : = ¥ | | 5 2 . * 
SAG Tc eri alec eg 2 é : ° completely deserts him this time out. 
| , ; I ro bs yy ; s . . « ‘ . . 
, . at! Fi r lenr: r= scr “| in ltl * ‘ ‘Tb i 
Soe RUE TE ee he, ee ) Usually a flashy writer, Updike is entitled 
Spring. And the patterns are just as 4 = to his dud. But it is not easy to forgive 
distinctive: “‘Uninhibiteds”™ in A. oe | _ | him when he commits this cardinal liter- 
plaids, checks, stripes and solid Pe. : ary sin: He makes sex seem boring, even 
Tope HB ais ete Sed ice In mere old New Eneland. 
ie) 8 = a : « 
how The Corbin Look looks on r 
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cs co 4 = i | re | Hh - problems ave domg to us,” The result of 
> more than four months of traveling 
1301 Avenue of the Americas, 


through America, Wakelield’s — assess- 
New York, New York 10019 ment is wide-ranging and unfathingly 


perceptive as mo reduces the abstractions 
of the basie divisions in this country into 
specific human beings. He guides us 
amone draft exiles in Canada. white 
cops cruising Uirough a black ghetto in 
Detroit, American Indians lost in’ limbo, 
insular middle-class professionals, black 
nauonalists and a Neesro head ol an 
antipoverty project who supports the war 
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in Vietnam, There are brief interviews 
with our moyplacable Secretary of State and 
with a Hubert Humphrey who reveals 
more doubts in a quick exchange with 
Wakeheld than in all his public state- 
ments. Wakefield's composite portrait of 
America is drawn with irony and com- 
passion, and the latter is integral to 
Wakefield the man. He attempts an ob 
jective style. but his own sense of him- 
self as a divided American punctures the 
pose and gives a unifying quality to his 
book. In one instance, however, Wake- 
field's compassion is absent, as he describes 
Noman Mailer making a speech two 
nights before the peace movement's 
niuirch on the Pentagon in Washington 
last October. The Mailer in this vienette 
is a rowdy bulloon—a fundamental mis 
apprehension by Wakefield, as Mailer 
makes clear in The Armies of the Night 
(New American Library). It 1s a stunning 
achievement, quite possibly Mailers best 
single piece of wriane. On one level, the 
book is an account of the days immediate- 
ly preceding the march on the Pentagon, 
the march itell and Mailer’s own 
participation in ait, which earned him a 
night in jail. But it ts much more, Mailer 
rigorously, yet humorously. analvzes 
himself, past and present, as he goes 
through an experience that is to be one 
of the most self-revealing of his life. And 
since Mailer is a man of unusual intelli- 
gence and imagination, this self-analysis 
is both absorbing and enlightening. As 
corollary themes, there are Mauler’s ac- 
curate observations of those involved 
with him in this unpredictable journey, 
from) Robert Lowell and Dwight) Mac- 
donald to members of the other America— 
the soldiers, the marshals, the prison 
guards, In addition, there are provoca 
live passages in which Mailer reflects 
on the role of obscenity-as-a-way-to-stiry- 
sane in America, on the possible future 
ol the dissident voune and on the rea- 
sons why we all may be on the eve of 
Armageddon. The book triumphs in sev- 
eral ways—as a self-portrait, as social 
amtlysis and as further proof that a bril- 
liane novelist can illuminate history better 
than the best of journalists and) profes- 
sional fistorians, 
* 

In The Return of the Vanishing American 
(Stein & Day), Iiterarv critic Leshe A. 
Fiedler stalks his mythic way uptrail to- 
ward a hippie haunting ground: “The 
Indian, or red male, he courends, is Ameri- 
ca’s symbol of the eros of Eden. Fiedler 
charges that American writers have gone 
through great contortions and inversions 
to avoid fueing this facet; yer the Indian 
has steadfastly refused to disappear from 
the literary sceue—although woodenized 
and relegated to second billing in badly 
written Westerns. But now that Amert- 
can society is in the process of being 
transformed from a whiskey culture to a 
drug culture, it seems that we are finally 
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ready to smoke the psychedelic pipe of 
peace and confront that peculiarly Ameri- 
can American: the Todian, and tis world, 
Thus a new genre of Western” has 
emerged, epitomived by Ken  kesev's 


| One Hew Over the Cuckoo's Nest. in 


which “the old. old) fable of the White 
outcast and the noble Red Mim joined 
together home and mother. 
against the female world of civilization 

. . the dream once dreamed in’ the 
woods” can he redreamed—and re 


MULLS 


|) deemed—on pot and acid. The Indian, 
} then. is not only the svmbol of the West 


(or the farthest range of experience) but 
also provides a ticket for the trip to the 
newest frontiers. “It is easy to foreet,” 
concludes the always provocitive Fied 
ler, “bat essential to) remember. that 
the shadowy creatures living scarcely 
imaginable lives in the forest of Virginia 
once scemed as threatening to all that 
vood Europeans believed as the acid- 
head or the borderline schizophrenic on 
the Lower East Side tow seems to all 
that good Americans have to beheve tn 
Its place.” 
= 

Opening a novel by Jolin’ Kenneth 
Galbraith toduces a leeline akin to that 
which might be experienced by a hich 


| school sciior mecting his favorite social 


science teacher mn the local bawdvhouse. 
The teacher's exphunation that he is just 
taking a look around is not likely to be 
credited by the senior. but that is more 
or less what Galbraith ts doing in The 
Tivmph (Houvhton Mifflin). Such is the 
intelligence and wit of our wide-ranging 


ex-ambassador (as evidenced elsewhere in 


this issue by this month's Playboy Jn- 


| fenmew) that he has managed 10 write an 


entertamimg tale without paving even 
token regard to the mores of fiction. It is. 
us he sugeests, a “non-novel novel.” Hts 


| style is aphorisuc. hus charecters are 


vague contposites of Washington official: 
dom and his story would be quite unbe 


| lievable except lor the lameatable fie 


that itis a parody of recent U.S. loreigat 
policy. Puerto Santos is a livpothetical 
land somewhere in Central or South 
America, and the political crisis the ju- 
thor describes is by now so familiar that 
it takes on the Ilt of a tragte folk ballad, 
A seedy dictator tn the Trayillo style ts 
hooted out by revolutionaries and a ce- 
cent leader is installed. U.S. capital ts 
needed to make any regime. goal or 
bad, work a Puerto Santos. but Grant 
Worthing Campbell. U.S. Assistant Sec 
retary of State. is moet about to recom. 
mend a loan to a country that might 
have “an opening to the felt.” As one 
character puts i: Nothing in our govern. 
ment counts so beads as muspudeine 
SOMCOT who Lins oul to Le a (Ont 
mst. Dhe retrrbution im utonercatul, Fear 
ol being wrong immobilizes both thought 


and acoon. | sometimes think the Com- 


munists worked it owt themselves—first to 


wish the braum and then to lreeve ou.” 


Some af the author's involuttions become 
a little wearisome: but without revealing 
anveline vit, we cau sav that it all leads 
to a climax that is startling and funny 
mil tascructive—and largely makes up 
for the artistic Haws committed by this 
distrnm@ushed mon-novelist novelist, 
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‘The misehie! aloo. in No Way fo Treat 
a Lady is multiple nrc rmprobsally 
combined with Jewish-wry huonor and 
incurable ham. Rod Steiger supplies 
the litter as he squeezes mordant fun 
from the tate of five women. each stran 
gled and deft sprawled upon a toilet with 
coimson lip prints cieubed on her fore- 
head. Rod dons a series of diszuises from 
crime to crime. impersonmtting an Trish 
priest, a German plimber. a homosexual 
wir salesman aoc a mamsvestire hooker, 
along the way (and how elve would mur- 
der be done by a theatrical impresario 
whose mother, a lite great star, unliingzed 
her darlie with a mother’s kisses’). In 
stim. /ady is an outragcous mishmash: of 
sex, suspcuse, Mouusm. ethnic humor 
ind bov-meets-eirl wageery, Lee Rem- 
ick. the girl giddilv awatting her turn sts 
victim, passes the ume in kookie teéte-- 
teles with George Sceeal. as a belearuered 
Jewish detective who has mother hang-ups 
of his own. Eileen Heckart plays George's 
moni. more or less us a Hadassah kuly 
with her Insh up. This is ihe sort of 
sloppy but enjoyable movie that boasts 
the virtue of beme totally unexpected, 

° 

A Dandy in Aspic, adapted Lrom Derek 
thriller. clashes once 
again our westlul hope that) someone. 
someday. will make another movie about 
aospy who deems his chosen profession 
both exciune and worth while, This time 
the secret agent is Laurence Harvev. as 
ao danguid cvnic who just wants out, 
Since Harvey portrays a double agent 
aching to get home to Mother Russe. 
the plot develops plenty of [near thrust 
when hus British bosses send him abroad 


Marlowe's cleft 


to doom an Clusive assassin who turis out 
to be none other than himself. The track- 
ine Ol fis own spoor. while a venomous 
English colleague (Lom Courtenay) sails 
dlong the same trok mevitably produces 
eruptions Ob up-tight: melodnima, alone 
with occusional confusion as to who's whi 
whit 


and whats several over- 


lapped Kdenuties. As producerslirectot 


end ET 


Anthony Miu moves his characters in 
and out of some very disteputable-looking 
sectors Of London and West Berlin. the 
ur of mounting crisis seldam threaveus 
lo milecr any real live people. Part of the 
problem could be that Harvews tart 
Dandy as. as ane of lis detractors puls 
Wt. “absolutely sexless.” Opposite him, 
Mia Farvow is bovishly bobbed and wan 
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appears urgently in need of bed rest and, 

unfortunately, gets it. Their scenes to- 

gether are an ill omen (but not, we trust, 

an irreversible trend) for the future of 

sex in cinema—all skin and bones anil 

lukewarm blood of no particular gender. 
= 

It's no accident that in several re. 
spects, the heroine of Up the Junction 
seems an absolute ninny. A wealthy bird 
from London's Chelsea section, she 
moves across the Thames to discover 
“real life’ in sooty, woebcgone Battersea, 
play-acting poverty with the thoughtless 
naiveté of one for whom slums are a 
choice, not a birthright. Yet autobiograph- 
ical twuth fortifies Junctron, which is 
based on a first novel by Nell Dunn (au- 
thor of Poor Cow), herself a young lady 
of means who went to search for mean- 
ing in Battersea; and the infuriating her- 
oine is feclingly and fetchingly played 
by Suzy Kendall. Fortunately, director 
Peter (The Penthouse) Collinson injects 
clamorous vitality into familiar material. 
He never patronizes his working-class 
types; their restlience, their breezy vulgar 
uy and carry-on spint against a blivkrieg 
of unpromising odds capture his eye, 
whether tm oa dismal candy factory, 
where Suzy befriends a pair of magniti- 
cently common tarts (Adrienne Posta and 
Maureen Lipman), or in noisy corner 
pubs, where young and old wage slaves 
end the daily grind in a blur of utterly 
convincing revelry. The locals treat the 
posh-talking Chelsea girl in their midst 
as an agreeable crank. Only the sensitive 
have-not (very well played by Dennis 
Waterman) who shares her bed ultimate- 
ly puts her down hard for refusing to see 
that what these people want most ts the 
bountiful world of Aston Martins, celeb 
rity paruies and Kensington discothéques 
that she despises—lor reasons that re 
main obscure. But never mind why or 
whither. In Up the Junction’s flavorful, 
unsentimental slice of life, the milieu is 
the message. 

; * 

Because Custer of the West was filmed 
in the Cinerama process, there are iat 
number of obligatory wide-scream scenes: 
two mriers tied to a horseless waron on a 
perilous mountain road, a cavalryman 
whooshed along a watery log chute, a 
runaway trainload of pioneers pursued 
by savage Sioux warriors. Otherwise, 
Custer fritters away a good deal of 
screen time trying to be intelligent as 
well as spectacular—like a big blonde 
showgirl who wants to be appreciated 
for her mind. General George Armstrong 
Custer, stolidly portrayed by Robert 
Shaw (Shaw's wife, Mary Ure, plays the 
missus), is a fanatic disciplinarian, hu- 
morless, tectotaling, unquestioningly firm 
In commitment to his country, rreht or 
wrong. Though the nation’s Indian pol: 
icy appears to be chstressingly genocidal, 
Custer follows orders, earning quite a 
reputation as a killer of people whose 
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plight he understands all too well in 
private. Cusfers red) men are victims 
caught in the inexorable forward sweep 
of American history, elbowed out of 
their very existence by gold seekers and 
railroad tvcoons. The difhculty is that a 
story lime adapted to the guilty con- 
sciences of the 1960s leaves director 
Robert Siodmak without a hero—since a 
modern audience is likely to be loath to 
cheer a narrow, glory-secking jingoist. 
This kind of movie was simpler and 
more exciting in the old whoop-'n’-holler 
days, when the redskins were just out for 
scalps instead of social justice. 

Given a more straightlorward  treat- 
ment, Petulia would be twice as miterest- 
ing as the mannered movie that director 
Richard Lester has wrought from a novel 
by John Haase. Stylistically, Lester con- 
tinues to Jark about, abusing the free. 
dom of form that helped him apotheosize 
the Beatles and cinematize Tle Anack. 
By now. his cmematographic — self 
consciousness begins vo resemble fetish. 
ism. Zoom shots are zoom shot. OK, andl 


clever cutting is clever, sure: but the 
| time comes when a viewer is quite ready 


lo follow a reasonably provocative set of 
characters through their storv without 
turning visual handsprings. Curiosity is 
aroused when a flip young married (Julie 
Christie). attending a charity ball in San 
Francisco. tmtroduces herself to a dr 
vorced physician (George C. Scott) with 
an enticing opener: “Eve beea married 
six mouths and [ve never had an affair.” 
During them subsequent relationship, a 
subtle transference occurs. The = staid 
doctor from Petulia that life 
needn't be a humdrun habit. while she 


learns 


|} —it ballooning mother-to-be at last—re- 


turns to her duty with the spoiled little 
rich brute (Richard Chamberlain) whose 
occasional fits of violence have nearly 
killed her, Pefula. beneath us optical 
ravematasy, 1s a sertous comedy about 
two pcople who use cach other to resolve 
the crises im their separate lives, Though 
evervthing they do seems whuimsical and 
tentative until the movie ts nearly over, 
Seott stiffens his role with a potent sense 
of truth. Julie looks grand as ever but 
isn’t so comfortable mm Katharime Hep- 
burn’s old shoes: You wou't believe lor a 
minute that she’s the kind of madcap 
who shows up at a man’s bachelor pad 
with a stolen tuba, 

Erotic one-upmanship is plaved with 
elegance and wit in “Benjamin” /The Diary 
of an Innocent Young Boy, 1 mimor triumph 
al style that may well be intended as 
France's answer to Tom Jones. The eras 
are approximately the same. but the 
Jones boy's unbuttoned cromes miliabit a 
world far removed from that of [8th Cen- 
tury France, where gallants and their well- 
glazed Jadies looked upon sex as they cid 
upon faute cuisine, as something to be 
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The famous Dopp Kit travel kit is 
made for fast getaways. Made to open 
wide—stay open—for easy packing of a 
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minimum luggage space. 

Made better, too—with waterproof 
lining, famous Dopp Kit bellows 
construction and leakproof pocket. 
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properly savored only by connoisseurs. 
“We don't like plain’ persons,” purrs 
Michele Morgan, welcoming into her 
country chateau an unschooled nephew, 
Benjamin, whose virginity becomes the 
plum sought by upstairs maids. scullery 
girls and a horde of hard-breathing noble- 
women. In the title role, young Pierre 
Clementi conveys an almost girlish inno- 
cence combined with the urgent curios- 
iy and callowness that lie pust this side 
of manhood. If Benjamin is sent down 
for his bath, he finds three litthe maids 
ving to climb in with him. petticoats 
and all. If he goes walking, a lickerish 
lady invites him to explore other parts of 
the forest. The question of how, when, 
where and with whom he will finally 
learn what every young blade must 
know provides the plot for a silken come 
dy of manners directed by Michel Deville 
with a precision and grace appropriate 
to a fencing match. The fair Benjamin 
is at Jast pared off with a calcukuting 
wid delectable virgin (Catherine Deneuve) 
who really adores a libertine count but 
wants to deny him the pleasure of being 
her first. Ghislain Cloquet’s exquisite 
color photography makes all of these cruel 
and beautiful people seem creatures from 
acanvas by Fragonard. effortlessly gliding 
from their embattled boudoirs to picnics 
m the lush ereensward. 

Having a wonderful time at The Party 
will be easier if you can persuade your. 
self, despite accumulating evidence to 
the contrary. that Peter Sellers is the 
funniest man alive. It would also help 
if you could) share the conviction of 
producer-director Blake Edwards that the 
wav to revive Golden Age screen comedy 
is to throw more, more and more me- 
chanical sight gags mto the loosest possi- 
ble format. With fitthe dialog and Jess 
plot. Fhe Party simply invites Sellers— 
as an mept Indian movie actor who has 
just ruined some expensive takes of Gun- 
ga Din—to disrupt a large Hollywood 
party, which he slowly reduces to rubble. 
The formula (hopeless liule Everyman as. 
Establishment Snobs) has worked wonders 
for every comedian from Stan Laurel to 
Jacques ‘Tau. But behind Sellers’ mut- 
brown make-arp, behind his meticulously 
lilting accent and simpleton’s mask, there 
is really nobody at home. Oddly cnough, 
most of the labored jokes here have to do 
with running water—unrelieved bladders, 
overflowing toilets, a pool and mansion 
mundated wih foamy suds. finally a 
scrub-in for a psvchedelically decorated 
baby elephant. Claudine Longer (My. 
Andy Williams) plays a pretty. French 
eirl who stops by to sing and lias to stay 
around until her gown dries. She even 
manages to look half amused, and that’s 
making the best of a night like this, 

. 

Hour of the Wolf will predictably be 
overpraiscd as a muasterpiece bv those 
who consider Sweden's Ingmar Bergman 
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Nothing retlects a masculine outlook as much as 
ENGLISH LEATHER ALL-PURPOSE LOTION. Brisk 
as a salute; in distinctive redwood gift boxes, 
$2.50, $4.00, $6.50. 

The array of ENGLISH LEATHER toiletries and gift 
sets includes ALL-PURPOSE LOTION and SOAP 
in handsome redwood box, $3.50. Other GIFT 
SETS from $3.00 to $10.00. 


English Leather, 
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crosby square anywhere 


RANCHEROS. Always the center of attention. A rousing Ole! of colors and leathers that 
chorus in harmony. Comfortable all year. For barbecue, or bull-ring. 
RANCHEROS. Priced tram $10.00, 
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How to kno 


When a little old gray-haired lady in a VW 
beats you off a light. When a twenty-wheel 
tractor-trailer passes you going uphill. 
When some clown on a tangerine tank with 
95 reflectors sneers down at you. That’s 
when you know you're ready. 


VU tc 


But don’t get us wrong. We don’t want 
you to buy a Triumph just so you'll go 
faster than anybody else. Buy it because 
the Triumph is the Triumph. And there’s no 
other cycle in the world like it. 

No other bike has the Triumph’s gutsy 





ready for a Triumph cycle 


motor. No bike has the Triumph’s clean Triumph on. From the Trophy 250 to the 
lines. Or the Triumph’s moves. And no Bonneville 650 Twin. They’re ready when 
other bike gives you the kind of feeling you are. Get on one. 
you get on the Triumph— like you’re : 
national champ Gary Nixon. 
This year we’ve got six new cycles to 
Make this the year you Triumph. See your Triumph dealer. Or write for our new catalog: 
Triumph West, P.O. Box 275, Duarte, Calif. 91010. Or Triumph East, P.O. Box 6790, Baltimore, Md. 21204. 
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Stop it faster, more completely 
than with ordinary ‘‘first aids”’ 


Never let sunburn ruin an outing! No need 
to. Solarcaine STOPS sunburn pain. Does 
more than instantly cool fiery skin—i 
takes the pain out of nerves with surface 
anesthetic benzocaine. That’s why it’s 
more effective than first aid products that 
contain no real pain-stopper. 

Solarcaine helps prevent infection, too. Aids 
healing. Gets you back into action fast. 
Keep Solarcaine handy, summer and winter. 
It blocks pain of fireside burns, small cuts, 
scratches, skinned legs, minor insect bites, 
chafed blistered feet—dozens of skin injuries 
and irritations that hurt, burn or itch. 
Always carry in duffle bag or car—always be 
ready to stop skin pain. Get Solarcaine! 






SUNBURN = 
) SKIN IRATTATIONS — 


= SOLARCAINE @ 


SOLARCAIN 





In greaseless Lotion and first aid Cream, and 
handy Spray. Sore, blistered lips need Solarcaine 
Lip Balm. Quality products of Plough, Inc. 





| incapable of anything less. This arbitrary 
sand constramed tragedy is anvthing but 
fa masterpiece, but it is a work of trou- 
bled genius that serious Bergman watch- 
ers should enjoy puzzling out. Bergman 
himself links the film’s tithe to “the hour 
when most people die. when sleep ts 
deepest. when nightmares are most pal- 
ptble.” His hero (perennial Bergman star 
Max Von Sydow) is a painter who fas 
Ione since vanished without a trace from 
a bleak island refuge. Only the artist's 
diaries and his pregnant wife (Liv UIl 
mann) are left behind to tell how the end 
came. Looking backward. we see the 
painter despairing over “the utter anim 
portance of art in the world of men.” 
Afraid of the dark. he stivs up all might 
‘ach night to ward off the awful embodi- 
ments of those demons that possess 
him. even to sketch them when he can. 
Homosexuality, Mortality. Celebrity aud 
Lust appear in one form or another. like 
figures from an old morality play. The 
artist brutally slays a strange, seductive 
hoy whom he encounters on the beach, 
later keeps a bizarre rendezvous with hts 
beautiful former mistress (lugrid) Thu- 
lin), who les naked tn a nearby castle, 
while the haigehing host and house guests 
assemble to watch. These ave compelling 
images, shadowed with an intensely per 
sonal pessimism—and, perhaps, overshad- 
owed by just a touch of sell-madulgence. 
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A girl dying of a nameless disease and 
striving to live life to the hilt while she 
can keeps a card file of eligible bache- 
lors. Each candidate for her favors must 
move into her Manhattan apartment for 
a month—no more, no less—and fill up 
a diary to remember her by. That's the 
premise of Sweet November, a bittersweet 
romantic tearjerker contrived to make a 
month seem much longer chan usual. 
Sandy Dennis superstars as the poor: 
thing heroine opposite Anthony Newley, 
as a busy voung British box manufac: 
turer who ts supposedly enraptured by a 
girl who cheats om her driver’s test and 
celebrates Thanksgiving vegetarian-style 
with a turkey fashioned out of straw 
berry Jell-O. November itself is the sort 
of strawberry Jell-O turkey that used to 
elop up the pages of laces’ magazines. 
Only a knife-clean performance by New 
ley cuts through the movie's attempts to 
squecze warmth and wit from a couple of 
bleeding hearts. Vhe saddest thing is Sancly 
—who continues her brave but seemingly 
futile battle to utter one complete sen- 
tence ere she suffers an emotional collinpse. 

Producer-director Stanley — Kubrick's 
long-anticipated 2001: A Space Odyssey is 
proof that man can, tdeed, risk falling 
victim: to his own technology and emerge 
unscathed. Unlike lis Dr. Strangelove, 
this prescient movie produces few violent 
pro-or-con political responses. but for 
more than two hours in wrap-around 
Cinerama, Odyssey parades [uturistic hard- 


ware across the starry black heavens with- 
out once permitting the truly astonishing 
technical feats to distract rapt attention, 
All the fabricated space wheels, moon ships 
and interplanetary velucles on display are 
superb designs. yer Kubrick never once 
falls into the space-time trap of allowing 
spectacular special effects to outshine the 
drama of events. Even for confirmed sci-h 
ophobes there are rewards emphaticalls 
worth waiting for, and one is the ential: 
ling = climax—a truly mind-blowing se- 
quence in which astromiut Keir Dulles 
aims his space pod toward the hovering 
planet Jupiter and suddenly finds himself 
hurtled to a cosmic human experience. 
Though his discoveries are philosophically 
ambiguous, they are opucally fo awesome 
that an audience mav be glad enough to 
leave the mysteries of extraterrestrial file 
for another day. Clues that we earthlings 
are far from alone in the universe give 
impetus to a challenging plot devised bv 
Kubrick with his distinguished co-author. 
Arthur C. Clarke. the scientist who ts also 
one of science fiction’s reigning wizards 
(and a frequent PLAYBOY contributor). 
Dullea and Gary Lockwood, as secoud-in- 
command aboard the Discovery T space 
craft. are the only important luman 
characters in the film: it is they who must 
match wits with their crewmate. an all- 
powerful. supposedly infallible talking 
computer—easily the biggest breakthrough 
In man-made bad guys since Franker- 
sicin’s monster, and a great deal more 
horribly sophisticated. The computer's 
name is Hel 9000 (Hal for short), a treach- 
erous other-directed embodiment of up. 
tight electronics who turns out to be a 
surprismiely effective villain as the story 
unfolds in front of Hal's malevolent. im- 
personal eye. At limes, it may scem thiat 
this deepthink adventure-drama pauses to 
Haunt its painstaking research or its sc 
fi spoofery mined with sly pokes at Pan- 
Am space liners. orbiting Hiltons and 
Howard Johnson's Karthlight Room aloft. 
But for the most part. the pace is as 
breath-taking as the evocation of deep 
space, ard of man’s dehumanization by 
his own hand. One typical, startling Ku- 
brick touch is that Strauss waltzes flood the 
soummd track as if to waft nostalgia for the 
good old davs into the cool, silent void. 
Despite the faer that the underlying mood 
is comtemplative, philosophical, metaphys- 
ial, Odyssey offers a stinvuliting trip: just 
sit back amd defy the laws of eravity with 
vour sensory apparnius on Go and your 
mind wide open to the stummimne tnport 
of this extraordinary film. 


RECORDINGS 


The flawless artistry of Carmen McRac 
becomes more apparent with cach new 
recording for Athuntie, a bebel that has 
finally captured her soaring Gilent. Portrait 
ef Carmen finds the vocalist with bige-band 
backing and a quartet of top-flight ar 
rangers. The tunes—from the opening Min 
Always Drunk in San Franctsco through 


The Great Escape Car. 
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MGB lets you escape from dull driving. Read how. 


Boredom evaporates the minute you 
settle into those foam-padded bucket 
seats of genuine English leather. A twist 
of the key brings the race-proven 1798cc 
engine to eagerlife. Slip the short-throw 
stick into first, (it's synchronized now), 
and head for the most challenging 
stretch of road you know. 

The MGB's heavy-duty suspension 
is designed to arrow down the longest 
straight and hold the road through all 
manner of curves, from high-speed 


*East Coast P_O.E ghtly hepher in the West), Ge 


fuard optional. For o de 


sweepers to low-gear hairpins. Just 
think of the extra margin of safety this 
sophisticated handling can provide on 
any road you drive. 

The MGB's dual braking system with 
disc brakes up front ts capable of stop- 
ping the car time and time again—with- 
out swerve, nosedive or fade. Comforting 
to know if you drive in heavy traffic or 
through areas where children play, 

Even the MGB's aerodynamic, wind- 
cheating body is functional. Aside from 


yy 200 other informatleon, wr 


- Dept. B-2? British Motor Holdings (U.5.A.). | 


looking attractive, it means quieter run- 
ning with less wind noise, and greater 
Tuel economy. 

Comfort? The MGB is snugand warm 
in any weather. Roll-up windows, a tight- 
fitting top, and an effective heater/ 
defroster make sure of it. 

And there's plenty of room 
in that lockable trunk. 

Escape from dull driv- 
ing in the MGB Mk, II, All 
it costs is $2670." 


ce 34 Grand A i, HW. SLO765 7. 
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the closing Wonder IViy—are almost al 

ways attractively off the beaten track. 

Miss McRae’s voice is supercharged with 

emouion and that intangible quality that 

s¢parates the greats from the also-rans. 
° 

Here’s to You (Warner Bros.) is a wel- 
come offering from writer-singer-actor 
Hamilton Camp, who delivers his articu- 
late, neo-folk-rock ballads in a pleasingly 
homespun voice: he gets plenty of assist- 
ance, though, from oaotight back-up 
group that includes Van Dyke Parks and 
Bud Shank—whose flute shows the way 
on such items as the tithe tune. Seven 
Circles and the almost-psychedelic Lonely 
Place. 

. 

Among soul singers, none had a great 
er gilt for interpreting a song than did 
Otis Reddine, The Dock of the Bay (Volt) 
is a fine memorial to the late singer; the 
outstanding tracks—in addition to the 
tithe ballad, which is destined to become a 
pop classic—are the Indtan-lavored fet 
Me Come on Home, the explosive Open 
the Door and the tender [ Love You 
More than Words Can Say. 

. 

The Don Ellis Orchestra continues its 
wonders to perform. Electric Both (Colum- 
bia) is replete with wild time signatures, 
offbeat harmonies, far-out  tnstrumenta- 
tion, electronic legerdemain and a success- 
ful synthesis of various jazz forms. There 
are no sacred cows im Ellis’ corral as the 
trumpeter-Ieader gives new meaning to the 
term “big band” and makes the other out- 
sized ageregzations around today sound like 
Harry Horliek and the A & P Gypsies. 

* 

James Brown coutinues to search for 
the perfect groove—and on I Can't Stand 
Myself When You Touch Me (King), he comes 
close. Highlights mclude the two-part title 
opus and the two parts of Get ft Together 
(on which Brown gives off-ihe-cull direc. 
tions to his sidemen): a pair of tough or- 
ran instruments, Fie Soul of J.B. and 
Funky Soul #17, and There Was a Time, 
a nostalgic review of dance steps past and 
present. 





° 

The soul guitar of Phil) Upchurch 
featured’) om Feeling Blue (Milestone) is 
somcthing else. Upelmrch, long ia standd- 
out in Chicago rock combos. is duc fon 
nauional recognition, to judge by fis 
eHorts here. Phil divides lis time be- 
tween an orchestra charted and led bry 
Ed Bland and a siipatico quintet costar 
ring the estimable proait Wynton Kelly. 
The basic Upchurch approach is blie at 
the roots, but he can sull score poms on 
the likes of €'p, Up and Away, Corcovado 
and Tangerine. 

. 

Never let it be said that he Four 
Freshmen don't knew a good thing 
when they hear it, A Teday Kind of Thing 
(Liberty) carries that longtme-favorite 
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We don't know whe invented the wheel. 
But we doknow whe invented and 
perfected permanent press. Yeratron did. 


5° look for Soratron permanent press ~ 
one of the greatest invention> 
since the wheel. 





No matter who is the manufacturer, all garments that earn the trademark Koratron 
have been independently tested and approved by the Koratron permanent press laboratory. 





1966 Koratron Company A Koracorp Subsidiary — 
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You'll find more action... more of everything at the Stardust. Spend an hour and 
forty five minutes at our lavish and spectacular Lido Revue. Then, catch entertainers 
like the Kim Sisters, Esquivel and other great acts in the Stardust Lounge. They're 
on from dusk ‘til dawn! Have a gourmet's delight in one of our 5 great restaurants. 
Swim. Sun. Tan. Play golf at our championship 

course. Yes, GO... to your travel agent. Make a @ 

reservation for excitement! Or, write Reserva- re 

tions Director, Suite 102. Economy minded? HOTEL & GOLF CLUB, LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 

See our “Heavenly Holidays’’ brochure. 


1,000 LUXURY ROOMS AT $8 +- $10. PLUS 500 DELUXE ROOMS AND SUITES 





The GT-6 is all engine. 6 cylinders worth. And that’s a good thing to have going for you. 
it's also good to have 4 forward synchromesh gears, rack-and-pinion steering, 4-wheel 
independent suspension, radial ply tires on the wire wheels, and disc brakes up front. 
As Car and Driver said: “For under $3000, there isn't an English sports car that even 
comes close,” 


© TRIUMPH |GT-6 


=i. ee 


$2895, suggested base price, East Coast POE plus optional extras, state and/or local taxes. Look for your nearest Triumph 
dealer in the Yellow Pages. Leyland Motor Corporation of North America, 111 Galway Place, Teaneck, New Jersey 07666. 





foursome into contemporary waters an 
it's smooth satling all the way. Among the 
“now” numbers: The 59th Street Bridge 
Song, Happy Together, She’s Leaving 
Home and Michelle. Welcome aboard the 
sood ship Top Pops, mates. The Anita 
Kerr Singers have always been on top 
of the current scene. All You Need Is Love 
(Warner Bros.) exemplifies the nilty 
Nashwille-bred group's full-bodied ap 
proach to musical matters of the mo- 
ment. Tunes of the Natural Woman and 
Look of Love ilk abound on this 
recording that dramaucally demonstrates 
that a modern singing aggregation can 
be tuneful and intellipible at the same 
lime. 
. 

Mm in teve (Adiantic) is a striking suc 
cess for Wilson Pickett, who seems to 
grow stronger with each outing. While 
this set includes plenty of hard-driving 
rhythm songs. the outstanding perform 
ances are the ballads—I’ve Come a 
Long Way, Jealous Love, the utle item 
and Sam Cooke's Bring It on Home to 
Me, which gets an awesomely soulful 
reading from the wicked Pickett. 

. 

Of all the jazz organists extant. Shirley 
Scott comes closest to transforming that 
unwieldy imstrument into a proper velu- 
cle for the idiom, On Seoul Duo (Im- 
pulse!), Miss Scott teams up with trumpet 
titan Chirk Terry to make that point 
in resounding fashion. Terry's clarion 
horn felicittously complements Shurlev's 
organizing and a rhythm section made 
up of Mickey Roker. George Duvivier 
and Bob Cranshaw keeps things moving, 
The numbers are originals in the main 
and the album, an fofo, is) splendidly 
successful, 

° 

Athantics lour-volume History of Rhythm 
& Blues is really a history of the Atlantic 
sound, up to 1960. and most of the se 
lections were apparently chosen because 
they were hits. rather than for artistic 
merit; yet, despite its Limitations, the se 
ries should please anyone who grew up 
listening to The Coasters, The Drifters, 
The Clovers, etc. The best volume is the 
first one (1947-1952), which urecludes such 
vintage sides as The Ravens’ OF Man 
River, Vhe Orioles’ /t's Foo Soon to 
Know and Leadbelly'’s Goodnight Lrene. 

. 

Softly pervasive ts the sound that em- 
anates from vibist Mike Maamierrs quar- 
ret on Insight (Solid State). The subtly 
inaginative interplay between Moaantert 
and his supporting cast, guitarist Joc 
Beck (whose work is a decided plus), 
drinnmer Don McDonald jtncd bassrst 
Lyn Christie. calls for alert listenmyg, but 
it’s well worth it. The session is made 





the art of mixing 


from an expert's point of view 


...a4n inside view of what top bartenders do! 


The hobby of girl-watching is best pursued with an expertly mixed 
drink in hand. This recipe guide will make your observations — and 
your home bartending — far more pleasant. It shows you how to mix 
luscious tall coolers and smooth cocktails . . . the way they make them 
at famous hotels and restaurants. It 
has easy-to-follow recipes for 
well-known drinks made with all 
of the popular basic liquors: 
Bourbon, Scotch, vodka, gin, 

rum, Southern Comfort. But 
there’s more to mixing than meets 
the eye. This guide shows you 
how to improve many drinks — 
the way the experts do. Most 
drinks are based on a single 
liquor ; other ingredients are 
added to enhance that base, 
But no matter what you add, 
the taste of the basic liquor 
still comes through. There- 
fore, here's the secret .. . 



















The basic secret of the experts 


You can improve many drinks simply by “switching” the basic liquor 
called for in the recipe — to one with a more satisfying taste. A per- 
fect example is the use of Southern Comfort instead of ordinary liquor 
as a smoother, tastier base for Manhattans, Old-Fashioneds, Sours, 
etc, The same switch improves the taste of tall drinks like the Collins 
and Tonic, too. The difference, of course, is in the unique flavor of 
Southern Comfort. [t adds a deliciousness no other basic liquor can. 
Max one of these drinks the usual way; then mix the same drink with 
Southern Comfort. Compare them, The improvement is remarkable. 
But to understand why this is true, make the taste test in this guide. 








things to watch for— 


that'll improve every drink 


USE FRESH ICE ONLY 

Always use freshly made tce ; 
change each round. Don't 
skimp! Nothing is worse 
than a lukewarm cold drink. 


DON'T EYEBALL, 
The best drinks are the “af e 
measurements of the fines@ingredients. 
Basic measures are: pony — J oz: 
jigger — 14 ozs. ; dash — 4 to 6 drops. 


SHAKE OR STIR? 
In general, stir drinks made with clear 

liquors. Shake those with hard-to-blend | 
ingredients like fruit juice. Fora “frothy 

collar,” add a tablespoon cpg 

white before shaking. 


COOL ALL THE WAY 

Pre-chill plasses by filling 
with cracked or shaved ice. 
Let stand; dump ice. Add 
drink and serve. To frost, 
put wet plasses in freezer. 





What is Southern Comfort? 


Although it's used just like an ordinary whiskey, Southern Comfort 
tastes much different than any other basic liquor. It actually tastes 
good, right out of the bottle. And there's a reason. In the days of 
old New Orleans, a certain talented gentleman was disturbed by 
the taste of even the finest whiskeys of his day. So he combined 
rare and delicious ingredients to create a superb, unusually 
smooth, special kind of baste liquor. Thus Southern Comfort was 
born! Its formula is still a family secret —its delicious taste still 
unmatched by any other liquor. Try it on-the-rocks ... then you'll 
understand why if improves most mixed drinks, too. 





LEARN HOW 
TO IMPROVE 
MOST DRINKS 





Make this simple “on-the-rocks” test 


Your choice of a basic liquor greatly influences 
the taste of any drink you mix. Prove it to your- 
self with this simple test . . . and you'll know 
one of the real secrets of making better drinks. 
Fill three short glasses with cracked ice. Pour a jig- 
ger of Scotch or Bourbon into one, a jigger of gin into 


another, a jigger of Southern Comfort into the third. Then. . . 





First — sip the whiskey, then the grn. Now do the same with Southern 
Comfort. Sip ir, and you've found a completely different basic liquor 
— one that actually tastes good with nothing added. No wonder so 
many experts use it instead of the conventional whiskey called for in 
many recipes ... this “switch” improves most drinks tremendously. 


Incidentally, on-the-rocks is among the most popular ways to drink 
all liquors today. Southern Comfort is at its best this way (add a twist 
of lemon peel). It's one liquor that actually tastes delicious, right out 
of the bottle .. . has a goodness unmatched by any other liquor. 


But the amazing thing about Southern Comfort is its mixing ability. 
It improves not only drinks traditionally made with whiskey, but even 
tall coolers usually using gin, vodka, etc. This guide shows you how 
to mix many drinks both ways. Select one. Compare both recipes. 
See how Southern Comfort gives the same drink a far better taste. 





First, try the best — and easiest — of all Collinses 





Cool companion of champion girl-gazers 

at Hotel Fontainebleau, Mian Beach 

Try it. See how a simple switch in basic liquors makes 
this the best-tasting, easiest-lo-mix Collins by far. 
Jigger (1% oz.) Southern Comfort- juice % lime+7-UP 
dix Southern Comfort and ime juice ina tall glass. 
Add ice cubes and fill with 7-UP. It's deficious! 


*Southern Comfort® 
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Comfort ’n Tonic 


The Desert Inn and Country Club, Las Vegas 
When the chips are down, you'll find this to be 

the smoothest. best-tasting tonic drink of them all. 

1 jigger (1% oz.) Southern Comfort 

Juice. rind % lime (optional) «= Quinine water (tonic) 
Squeeze fiime over ice cubes in tall glass: add rind 
Pour in Southern Comfort fill wath tonic and str 





*Southern Comfort” 





Play it cool with great summer drinks like these! 


GIN 'N TONIC 
Juice, nnd % lime + 1 jigger gin - Quinine water (tonic) 
Squeeze fime over ice cubes in a tall glass and add 


ning. Pour in gen: fil with tone and stir. 
TOM COLLINS 


1 tspn. sugar + % jigger fresh lemon juice 
1 jigger (1% oz.) gin + sparkling water 





Use tall glass: dissolve sugar in juice: add ice 
cubes and gin. Fill with sparkling water. Stir. 
John Collins: Use Bourbon of rye instead of gin. 


RUM ‘'N COLA 

Juice, rind Ylime + 1 jiqggerlightrum ~- cola 
Squeeze lime over ice cubes in a tall glass. 
Add rind and rum. Fill with cola and stir. 
Instead of rum, see what a comfort S. C. & to cola. 


EEMON COOLER 
As served at E/ Mirador Hotel Palm Springs 


1 jigger (1% oz.) Southern Comfort 
Schweppes Bitter Lemon 





Pour Southern Comfort over ice cubes in 
a tall glass. Fill with Bitter Lemon and stir. 


PLANTER'S PUNCH 


Juice of % lemon « juice of 4 orange 
4 dashes Curacao - 1 jigger (1% oz.) Jamaicarum 


Shake; pour into tall glass filled with cracked 
ice: sur. Decorate with fruit add stravvs. 


WHISKEY SOUR 


1 jigger (1% oz.) Bourbon or rye 
% jogger fresh lemon juice - 1 tspn. sugar 





Shake with cracked ice: strain info glass. 
Add orange sce on nm of glass anda cherry. 


Here’s how they make the Sour smoother at Anthony's Pier 4, Boston 


1 jigger (1% oz.) 

Southern Comfert 
14 jigger fresh lemon juice 
% teaspoon sugar 
Shake with cracked ice; strain 
into glass. Add orange sfice on 
rim of olass and a cherry. The 
ewitch in basic liquor makes 
this the smoothest. most cell- 
cious sour you've ever fasted. 





Perfect measurements for swinging favorites! 


BLOODY MARY 


? jiggers tomato juice - 7 sjiqger (14 02.) vodka 
VS jigger fresh lemon juice 
Dash of Worcestershire sauce 


Salt, pepper to taste. Shake with cracked ice 
until chilled, and strain into 6-oz, glass. 


MARGARITA 


1 jiqger (1% oz.) white Cuervo tequila 
¥% oz. Tnple Sec. 1 oz. fresh lime or lemon juice 


Moisten cocktail glass nim with fruit nna: spin 
rimain salt. Shake ingredients with cracked 
ice. Srrain into glass. Sip over salted rim. 


SCREWDRIVER 
1 jigger (1% oz.) vodka + orange juice 


Put ice cubes into a 6-o7. glass. Add vodka: 
fill with orange juice and Stir. 


Anew test: Use Southern Comfort wnstead of wodka, 


GIN RICKEY 
1 poger gin « juice, rind % lime + sparkling water 


Squeeze fime over ice cubes in &-oz. glass. 
Add rind gine fill with sparkling water: Stir. 


To really “rev up” a nckey. use Southem Comfort instead of gin. 


MANHATTAN 


Jigger Bourbon or rye + % oz. sweet vermouth 
Dash of Angostura bitters (optional) 





Sur with cracked ice and strain: add cherry. 


Ory Manhattan: Use dry vermouth and a twist of lemon peel. 
Fob Roy (Scotch Manhattan): 15 oz Scotch. 34 oz sweet 
vermouth, bitters; mm as above. Serve vith 3 tarsi of lemon peel. 





improved recipe used at The Mayflower’s Town & Country Room, Washington, D.C. 


Comfort” 
elalatinesia 














or Me dee 
rc Jule 


Eyed with pleasure when they gather 
at the Brown Hotel, Loursville 





Here are the perfect measurements for the perfected 
julep. as maxed in the city where juleps were born 
4spigs mint « dash water » 2 oz. Southern Comfort 


Use 2 tall glass’ crush mint in water. Pack with 
cracked ices pouwrin S.CL and sur unnl frosted 


Bourbon jlep: Add 1 tspn. sugar to mint; Bourbon replaces S. C. 


*Southern Comfort" 





Bikini-watchers’ delight at Sheraton's 

Royal Hawaiian Hotel in Honolulu 

Watch this exotic dank become your great summer love! 
its the most refreshing cooler under the sun 
Juice 4% lime«1% oz. Southen Comfort- pineapple juice 


Pack tall olass with crushed ice. Add fime juice and 
Southern Comfort. Fill with pineapple juice: stir. 


‘Southern Comforr" 











Easily mixed drinks for guys and their dolfs. . . 


DRY MARTINI 

4 parts gin or vodka + 1 part dry vermouth 

oir with cracked ice; strain into chilled cocktail glass 
Serve with a green olive or twist of jerman peel 

For a Gibson, use 5 parts gin to 1 pant vermouth; serve with pearl onion. 


SCARLETT O'HARA 

This famous drink's as intriguing as its namesake. 

1 poger (1% oz.) Southern Comfort « juice \% fresh lime 
1 proger Ocean Spray cranberry juice cocktail 

Shake with cracked ice and strain into cocktail olass. 


COMFOAT* OLD-FASHIONED 

A favonte at the Hotels Ambassador. Chicago 

Dash Angostura bitters + % oz. sparkling water 

% tspn. sugar (optional) + 1 jigqger Southern Comfort 
Sur bitters, Sugar, water in glass: add ice cubes, S.C. 
Top with twist of lemon peel, orange slice. and cherry. 


Regular Gld-Fashioned: St | tspn. sugar with water and baters, 
‘ and replace Southern Comfort with Bourbon of rye. 


DAIQUIRI 

Juice % lime or 4 lemon + 1 tspn. sugar 
1 pager (1% oz.) light rum 

Shake with cracked ice until the shaker 
frosts. Strain into cocktail glass. 

To ge your Qaiqun a new accent, use Southern 
Comfort instead of rum, only 44 tspn. sugar. 


GIMLET 

4 parts gin or vodka 

1 part Rose's sweetened lime juice 
Shake with cracked ice: strain into glass. 


ALEXANDER 

% oF. fresh cream 

44 OF. Creme de cacao 

} yigger (1% oz.) Southern Comfort 
or gin or brandy 

Shake with cracked sce and strain. 


GRASSHOPPER 


74 OF. fresh cream 
1 of. white creme de cacao 
1 og. green creme de menthe 


Shake with cracked ice or mux in 


electric blender; strain into glass. | “ 





That's all men... now watch yourself 
become the best mixer in your crowd! 


PRIZE DRINK RECIPES 
TAs a le 


Special Offer! 
Save! NEW line of Southern Comfort 


Steamboat Glasses 


New siraight-side shape with broad gofd lip, hke 
fhe jatest expensive glasses. Blue and gold decor. 
A. HIGHBALL GLASS 
Generous size for serving highballs 
and other tall favorites. 
Set of 8 glasses (12-02. size) $355 
B. DOUBLE OLD-FASHIONED 
All-purpose glass for highballs, 


on-the-rocks, even coolers. 

Set of 8 glasses (14-07. size) $395 
C. ON-THE-ROCKS GLASS 

On-the-rocks, mists, “short™ highballs. 

Set of 8 glasses (B-oz. size) 

PLUS matching 2-02. Master .. 95 
Measure glass (9 glasses) 3 


0. ON-THE-ROCKS STEM GLASS 
Popular new shape for on-the-rocks 
and “short” drinks. 


Set of 6 glasses (7-oz. size) $355 


[ooOTwr SAILING 


E. MASTER MEASURE GLASS 

Versatile single plass enables you to 

pour all the correct measures. Marked 

for 4 oz.: 4 oz. (4% jigger): 1 oz. 
(eper); 2 oz. sold alone 5 O¢ 


F. “STEAMBOAT NAPKINS 
Color-mated to glasses, napkins say 
“Smooth Sailing.” 

Five packages of 40 each $700 
G. TALL COOLER GLASS 

New tall, slender shape for serving 
Collinses and coolers. 


Set of Bglasses(12¥s-02. size) * 99” 


SEND FOR YOURS TODAY! 
Pant your name and adoress. Order tems desired 
by fetter and send check of money order to: 
Dept. 68P 
southern Comfort Carp. 
71220 N. Price Road 
st. Lours, Mo. 63132 
Prices include shipping costs. 
Offer void in Georgia. New Hampshire 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee. Texas. and Canacta. 
SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, 
100 PROOF LIQUEUR, ST. LOUIS, MO. 63132 


WATCHERS’ 





up of originals, standards, classical and | 
scmichissical, all given the distinctive | 
Maumert mark, 

‘ 

Bobbie Gentry shows, on The Delta 
Sweete (Capitol), that Ode to Bille Joe 
isn't the only gem in her song bag, Al- 
though she does a creditable job on such | 
familiar refrains as Bre Boss Man, Tobac- 
co Road and Parchman Farm, the set's 
best moments are to be found in her own 
compositions, the humorous Ofolona | 
River Bottom Band, the low-keyed Jessye 
‘Lisabeth and Courtyard, a_ bittersweet 
romantic number. 

A generous serving of rococo elegance 
and vivacity is to be found in the six- 
record sev of Haydn's Symphonies Nos. 82—92 
(Victor), performed by an ensemble of | 
nimble Italian instrumentalists under the 
direction of Denis Vaughan. Though: 
these works are still mostly off the beaten 
track, they belong to Haydn's vintage | 
years and are plentifully endowed with | 
his inventive wit and beguiling melodies. 
Vaughan’s mentor was the great Haydn- | 
ite Sir Thomas Beecham; and in these | 
zesty, silken readings, he shows himsel | 
enunently capable of following in the late | 
baronet’s footsteps. A bonus attraction ts 
the courtly Sinfonia Concertante in B- 
flat, recorded here for the first time exactly 
as Haydn wrote tit. 

os 

A brace of lyrical tenor men fill Love | 
Calls (Victor) with lush and lovely 
sounds, Eddie “Lockjaw” Davis shares | 
the tenor chores with Ellington stalwart 
Paul Gonsalves. The tone poems include 
When Sunny Gets Blue, Time After | 
Time, Don’t Blame Me and We'll Be To- 
cethey Agam, and the performances are 
exemplary. A tasteful rhythm section 
provides an unobtrusive backdrop as the 
soloists show that two horns are better 
than one. 


THEATER 





















The ability to evoke honest laughter | 
and then to twist it into absolute terror 1s 
a rare gilt; and for that accomplishment 
alone, new playwright Isracl Horovitz 
must be applauded. But in his one-act | 
play, The Indian Wants the Bronx, the 28- 
vear-old) Horovitz has something else 
roing for him: an car for the beat (and 
the offbeat) of today, of young people | 
and their jargon. His two street kids | 
(Matthew Cowles and Al Pacino—the | 
latter giving a marvelously cerie perlorm- 
ance) loll about a New York street cor 
ner, jibe and jab, each trying to one-up 
the other, a game easily won by the} 
tougher. more resilient Pacino, The ob- | 
ject of their mutual attention and ageres 
ion is an East Indian, lost on lis first 


day in New York, unable to speak a VO 2 
word of English and trusting blindly that | | 7 
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Designs by Campus. Fiber of Fortrel. 
A million dollars worth of cool for 
only a few buckggm 
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On the right, Campus’ coordinated batiste 
oxford and tattersall bermudas. Both are Never- 


Iron. Both are Soil Release. Neat. 73 
On the left, Campus’ sleek surfer as a." 









swimwear coordinates. In colorful cL 
gaint block plaids. And zippers : 
everywhere—on the jacket ; 
front, pocket, suit, and collar 47 
(to conceal the hood). 
And in between? 
Aah, that’s summer. 


(All fabrics are 50% 
Fortrel® polyester, 
50% cotton.) 
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PUS 


AMERICA'S BIGGEST SELLING SHRRISWEAR SS et Co canese amet 
FOR MEN, TEEN MEN, AND BOYS . — Fortrel® is a registered trademark of Fiber Industries, Inc. 


a At stores everywhere, or write to Campus Sweater and Sportswear Company, 3955 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 44115 


the card he holds with his son’s address 
in the Bronx on it will be his ticket to 
safety. To the two boys, he is at first a 
figure of fun, then an object of derision. 
then almost accidentally a cause for vio 
lence. The play is slightly padded; but 
throughout, the patois is perfect, the hu. 
mor sharp, the menace truly threatening. 
On the other hand, the author's curtain 
raiser, H's Called the Sugar Plum, is a con- 
trived little bill filler about an oddly 
matched pair of collegians. He has just 
run over and killed her fiancé. She comes 
to his apartment to accuse him, stays to 
fall for him, lingers to reveal their mu- 
tual callousness. It is not nearly as effec 
live as The indion. but it is spiced with 
hilarious Horovitz touches. The boy is 
putting himself through college by work- 
ing at his uncle's meat market. “I load 
meat.” he says humbly. “I adore meat,’ 
gushes the girl. It is, you might say, love 
at first meat. At the Astor Place, 434 
Lafayette Street. 
* 

A bad play by Tennessee Williams is 
stl a bad play, even though the author 
tends to flop with flying colors. Typically 
full of ripe high humor and a kind of 
lirricl poetry, The Seven Descents of Myrtle 
borrows its colors from the battered show 
trunk Williiums has dug into at intervals 
ever since A Streetcar Named Desire. The 
scttng is at best familiar, at worst a 
monument of self-parody—a_ decaying 
Southern manse on the eve of a disastrous 
flood that threatens to bury everyone and 
everything under “ten foot a watah” by 
this time tomorrow. The trio challenged 
io sink or swim consists of a dying, tuber- 
cular weakling named Lot (Brian Bed- 
ford), who sull bleaches his hair the wy 
his lace momma taught him; Lot's hot- 
blooded = stepbrother, Chicken (Harry 
Guardino), who hopes to inherit what- 
ever is left of the house: and Lot's wife, 
Myrtle (Estelle Parsons, the shrill Blanche 
ol Bonnie and Clyde). Just married on a 
TV wedding show in Memphis, Myrtle 
ih a worn-out stripper yearning for all 
change of luck; Estelle’s warm recital of 
her woes adds another memorable comic 
portrait to the Williams gallery of tar- 
nished damsels in distress. As Myrtle 
ascends and descends the stairs, slowly 
dawn from her dying husband's side by 
the brutish, phallic strength of the male 
animal snulfling in the kitchen below, 
the play begins to sound less and less 
amusing, Yet it ist easy lo stay serious 
lor long about Afyrile’s somewhat naive 
assertion that the kingdom of earth will 
ultimately be mbernted by heterosexual 
male and female dullards who can set off 
mightly fireworks abed. A couple of 
decades ago, Elia Kazan might have made 
us beheve it, but director Jose Quintero 
lets the sexual tension go a little sl slack, 
At the Ethel Barrymore, 243 West 47th 


Street, : 
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Now. 
& Get behind an 


3 b A&C Grenadier. 
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When the moment ts too good to let go... 

get behind a mild tasting AGC Grenadier. In light or dark 
wrapper, AG&C’s unique blend of fine 1 imported ‘and 
choice domestic tobaccos pleases vou with flavor —and 
flavor is the reason A&C sales continue to soar these clays. 
Get behind an A&C Grenadier (shown actual size). 

Or choose a Panetela, ony, or any one of A&C’s nine 
other sizes and shapes. 


g Antonioy Cleopatra 


Pack or box, vou re ahead behind an A&C. 
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THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE. WISCONSIN. 


“How I slimmed downto 
almost nothing” 


Nobody loves a fat pen. 

“Look at the knockwurst,”” people said. 

“Is it a pen or a balloon?” 

“Watch out for Tubby. He'll rip the 
pocket right off your shirt.” 

That’s all 1 ever heard, day and night. 

“Fat pen.”’ “Fat pen.”’ “Fat pen.” 

I wept bitter ink. After all, I’m sensitive. 
I'ma writer, you know. 

Besides, I wasn’t just fat. I was fat for 
a reason: beneath that lumpy exterior 
bulged an enormous ink cartridge, that 
wrote more than any other pen’s. 

Yes, I was fat. But also wrote longer than 
any other ballpoint pen. A lot longer. More 
than a mile longer. 

I felt all mixed up. Proud and ashamed 
at the same time. 

Writing longer meant everything to me. 
I would never give it up. Never. 

But how I envied my pen pals. Those 
slim, trim jobs. So chic. So elegant. 

Short on ink, maybe. But long on looks. 

So I went right to the top. 

“Oh powerful Parker engineers,” I 
pleaded. “Oh skillful Parker designers. Do 
something. Help me get into shape. Deliver 
me in a trimmed-down case. 

“I don't care what the cost or how sharp 
the pain. I'll do anything. But touch not 
a drop of my ink supply.” 

Well. All the words in my big, fat ink 
cartridge can’t describe the torture. 

The pushing, the pulling, the tightening! 

The stretching, the pummeling, the strain! 

It took forever, but they performed a 
miracle. 

A skintight sheath! 

No. Even better. Five skintight sheaths. 

A 56 brushed stainless steel job. AS15 12k 
éé 9 gold-filled number. A $17.50 sterling silver 66 a 

How I felt before version. A $25 14k gold-filled dream. And Look at me now 
a dazzling vermeil outfit at $32.50. 

I can't believe it’s the same me. With 
exactly the same ink refill. 

But it 7s. At last, I’m the pen you love to 
touch. 

Long on ink and long on looks. 

It's changed my whole hfe. People want 
me near them. I feel needed. 

I'm writing things I could never write. 
I’m going places I’ve never been and doing 
things I’ve never done. 

I’m one of the beautiful pens. 

I even have a jet-set name: the Parker 
International Classic Ball Pen. 

Not bad for a fat little pen from Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin. 


The Parker International 


Classic Ball Pen 
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THE PLAYBOY ADVISOR 





Mri ter four years of marriage, my hus- 
band is begging me to participate with 
him in a wile-swapping group. I am 
totally unwilling, because I strongly be- 
lieve that we should have sex only with 
each other, He savs he enjoys our sex 
life together but would like to have a 
litde vaniety. Am [ being selfish and old- 
fashioned in not wantine w go along 
with thise—Mrs. C. 5., Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. 
No. 


Im taking off for a six-week swine 
through Europe, and my pad is already 
filled with travel brochures. In looking 
throueh them. ve stumbled on several 
terms that I'm not familiar with. What 
do “Demi-Pension,” “Modified American 
Plan” and “Garni” mean?—vV. L., Des 
Moimes, Lowa. 

“DemiePension” and “Modified Amert- 
can Plan’ mean the same thing: The 
hotel's accommodations include a Con- 
trnental breakfast (beverage plus rolls, 
butter and jam) and either lunch or 
dinner as part of the price of the room. 
“Garni,” when appended to the name of 
a hotel, means that the establishment 
does not have a restaurant or a dining 
room. We hope you read Len Deiehton’s 
“Playboy's Guide to a Continental Holi- 
day” in last month's issue for a more 
enjoyable holulay. 


A i-year-old freshman T am dating 
has given me a question that 1 am una- 
ble vo answer: “What do vou call the an- 
atomical juxtaposition of two orbieularis 
oris muscles me the state of contraction?” 
My ignorince has put me in a tough spot 
with this gal and T really want to know, 
—J. P.. Kent, Ohio. 
The answer is “kissing.” 


Whaies the best way to spike a water- 
melon?—-k. J.. Davenport, lowa. 

Haldine the melon lenethwise, cut off 
the top. Remove all the meat, then purée 
enough of i after discarding the seeds 
to make one cup of liquid. Add to the 
purée To cup orange juice, iQ cup rum, 
4 cup sugar, and mix until the sugar has 
been dissolved. Cube the vest of the meat, 
or “ball” a with a rounded potato cutter. 
Finally, put the meat back mto the shell, 
pour the juice over uo and chill for at 
least an hour before serving. 


Peecently, 1 found myself on the brink 
of an affair with an exciting and attrac- 
live girl, but I hesitated until the oppor- 
tunity passed, because I was afraid that 
a romantic commitment might end with 
my getting badly burned. I told myself 


she was a little too kookie for me, that 
she might start to nag me and that she 
was so delightful that somebody was 
bound to take her away from me after I 
got involved with her. I've always be- 
lieved in prudence, but I'm beginning to 
suspect that my prudence in this case did 
me more harm than good. Your opinion, 
please.—P. T., Boston, Massachusetts. 
What you describe sounds more like 
paralysts than prudence. Bertrand Rus- 
sell said, “Of all forms of caution, cau- 
tron in love is perhaps most fatal to true 
happiness.” But don't waste time broad- 
ing over the lost opportunity; just try to 
be a little more adventurous in the future. 


Oo: a tip to Chicago, I purchased 
several original landscape paintings at a 
store dealing in imported artwork, Since 
then, | have been told by an authority of 
sorts that while my canvases were original 
(and good, he thought), they were prob- 
ably painted on a production-line basis, 
with possibly as many as 50 artists con- 
tibuting to the work. Is this possible? 
I'm not concerned about being duped. 
because the paintings were inexpensive. 
Besides, | enjoy them. I'm just curious 
as to what I have—R. M., St. Louis. 
Missouri. 

What you have are probably products 
of one of many studios in France and 
Hialy that employ a number of painters 
fo create cityscapes, seascapes, land- 
scapes. etc,. all working in one style. These 
ave all bona fide “orteinals.’ technically, 
and are purchased in quantity by large- 
volume art or department stores. They 
do not have any great potential mone 
fary value in the art world, nor do they 
pretend to; but they are usually pleasing 
and satisfying to the buyer. 


A, one who does not believe in mak 
ing big decistons without knowing all 
the facts, I have offered to sleep with 
my fiance before our marriage. Unlike 
most men, he refuses my advances “out 
of respect” for me. I feel. however, that 
this may not be the real reason. Perhaps 
he ts sexually inadequate and will fail 10 
satisfy me after we're marred. What 
cam 1 do?—Miss H. &., Wilmington. 
Delaware. 

Your clinical insistence on “all the 
facts” does not seem to include much in 
the way ef warmth, love er understand. 
ing. If you come on as demanding with 
your boyfriend as you do in your letter, 
his “respect” may be based largely on 
fear. On the asstanption, however, that 
you project more warmth in person than 
m writing, and really care for the guy, 
we'd say persist in: your advances, both 
as a means of getting yourself off the 
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pedestal on which he has placed you 
and to show him that he can be more 
sexually adept than he may tnagine. 
You've either got to help him overcome 
the problem before marriage or begin 
looking elsewhere for someone who fits 
your rigid definition of a man, 






























WN. long ago, while visiting The 
Playboy Club in St. Louis, Thad the 
pleasure of drinking a “Sefior Playboy” 
cocktail that was made with tequila, Can 
vou supply me with the recipe?—M. C., 
Peorta, Ilinots. 

A pleasure. Combine one ounce te- 
quila with one and a half ounces cach of 
brandy, Cointreau, lemon jurce and 
grenadine. Mix in a blender with shaved 
ice and strain into a mug. Garnish with 
a dime slice and add a tall straw for 
ladies. Sip and smile. 


A friend and I are turning to you to 
settle an argument. He says that a man 
who has been castrated ts no longer ca- 
pable of achieving an erechion or an or 
gasin. T say that some castrated men can 
do both. although they cannot impreg- 
nate a woman, of course. Which of us ts 
correct?—M. A., Syracuse, New York. 
You are. 


A few years ago, a friend told me to 
save all the one-dollar silver certificates 1 
could find. Now 1 have several hundred 
and I'd like to sell them. What should 
I do2—C. M.. Chicago, I1inois. 

First. treat your friend to dinner. Then 
your best bet would be to take the cer- 
lificates to a coin dealer, who might grve 
you $1.50-S81.75 for each one-dollar cer- 
fificate (not Federal Reserve Notes, of 
course). If you vo in persan to the U.S. 
Assay offices in either New York or San 
Francisco. you can gel a 100-troy-ounce 
os Le" | silver bay, if available, for each $129 in 
Check our : silver certificates. The bar makes an un 

y | ee presstve paperweight, and al current prices 
Colt 45 on “Ne $3 wehich have been fluctuating wildly) ts 


he we \ | worth around S740. dn amounts less than 
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WES $129, all you can get is silver dust—77 

dealer for a troy. Qumie for cach one-dollar certificate. 

| Whatever you do. act quickly, because the 

b 5 Treasury won't redeem the bills after June 

~ | 2%, though they'll always be good as 
CuTYENCy. 


flight 
instructions. 


Considerable trouble has developed in 
my girl's family: as a result, she depends 
ou me for a let of emotional support. 
Coupled with this, the past few umes 
we went to bed together, she told me 
there was no need for me Lo take con 
Lace plive precautions because of the 
time of the mouth. She said she enjoys it 















wm GT 350 a 


TRY A COBRA GT 
AT ANY OF THESE 
SHELBY DEALERS 


Gus GT 500-KR 











ALASKA: 
Anchorage /John Stepp’s Friendly 


Ford, Inc. 


ARIZONA: 
Scottsdale /Bill Watkins Ford Sales, Inc. 
Tucson /Pueblo Ford, Inc. 


CALIFORNIA: 


Costa Mesa/Theodore Robins Ford 

Downey / Downey Auto Center 

Elk Grove /Frank Cate Ford 

Eureka / Harvey M. Harper Co. 

Fairfield ‘Chet Monez 

Hayward /Hayward Motors 

Long Beach Mel Burns Ford, Inc. 

National City Colonial Ford 

Oxnard / Robert J. Poeschl, Inc. 

Pasadena Robert H. Loud Ford 

Riverside ‘Warren Anderson Ford 

San Francisco S$ & C Motors, Inc. 

San Luis Obispo/ Hysen-Johnson 
Ford, Inc. 

Sepulveda / Galpin Motors, Inc. 

Sunnyvale, Holiday Ford 


CANADA: 


Amherst, Nova Scotia /D. A. Casey, Ltd. 

Calgary, Alberta /Metro Motors, Ltd. 

Edmonton, Alberta /Healy Motors, Ltd. 

London, Ontario /Rankin Ford Sales, Ltd. 

Montreal, Quebec ‘Sud Automobile, Inc. 

by Westminster, B. C./Fogg Motors, 

td. 

Saskatoon, Saskatchewan /Dominion 
Motors, Ltd. 

Toronto, Ontario /Wood-Larkin, Ltd. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba / Parkside Ford 
Sales, Inc. 


COLORADO: 


Littleton /Courtesy Motors, Inc. 


MONTANA: 


Great Falls /Bison Motor Co. 


NEW MEXICO: 


Albuquerque / Richardson Ford Sales, Inc. 


OREGON: 


Portland /Marv Tonkin Ford Sales, Inc. 


WASHINGTON: 


Bellevue /Metke Ford Motors, Inc. 
Dishman,//McCollum Motors, Inc. 
Seattle /Tallakson Ford 


WYOMING: 


Casper /Spaniol Ford, Inc. 





Write for Specifications and Liter- 
ature to Shelby Automotive, Inc., 
Dept. PW, Box 7390, North End 
Station, Detroit, Michigan 48202. 
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more without the intervening “third par- 
ty.” 1 readily consented and only later 
began to worry. It occurs to me that 
she might unconsciously want to get 
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Buy it... or watch it go by 


King of the Road! 


Carroll Shelby has pulled the trick of the vear, He's combined Ford's new drag cham pion 428 Cobra Jet 
engine with his complete road car, the Cobra GT 500. Result? Cobra GT 500-KR . . . King of the Road. 


Drag champion engine? The 428 Cobra Jet grabbed Super Stock Eliminator honors at the Pomona 
Winternationals. It delivers 335 hp at 5400 rpm, churns up 440 Ibs/ft of torque at a usable 3400. 
Look for 0 to 60 times that will snap your eyeballs! “Hot Rod” Magazine calls it ". . . the fastest- 
running Pure Stock in the history of man.” 


The complete Shelby Cobra GT is ready-made for the “all-there” Cobra Jet. Power is controlled by 
adjustable shocks, heavy-duty suspension, four-speed transmission (with automatic a low cost option ), 
beefy driveline and torque-sensitive locking rear, All standard—along with [6-to-} ratio power steering, 
high performance tires, power dise front brakes. These essentials—plus safety features, luxury interiors 
and limited-edition styling—are engineered-in, not just offered as options. 





The game is Follow-the Leader. ‘The name of the game is Cobra GT 500-KR. Or play a shehtly tamer 
game with the Cobra GT 350. But make your play at your Shelby dealer . . . today. 





Shelby COBRA GT 350/500-KR Ezz 
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promot en ee 


ENJOY 
PLAYBOY CLUB'S 
ATMOSPHERE 


In co-operation with Playboy 
Clubs International we offer 
the 18t Playboy study- and 
entertainment tour to the 
USA, Mexico and Jamaica 
from September 21 till 
October 10, 1968. 


Besides very interesting visits 
this tour contains a number 
of exciting high-lights: 


@ Dinner-Party in the ele- 
gant VIP room of the 
New York Playboy Club 


@ Buffet luncheon at the 
Chicago Playboy Club 


e Tour of Playboy Head- 
quarters Building 


@ Dinner at the Penthouse 
or Playroom of Los Angeles 
Playboy Club 


@ Two full days beach va- 
cation at famous Jamaica 


Playboy Club Hotel 
e@ Etc., etc., etc. 


So, why dont you join us? 
Your first step to become 

a member of this tour is to 
clip and mail the following 
coupon to: 


— aaa es ee ee es 


Lufthansa 
Pelikanstrasse 37 
8001 Zurich 
Switzerland 


Please send me your pro- 
gram of the Playboy study- 
and entertainment tour. 


Name: 
ptreet: 
City: | 
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Lufthansa 


pregnant, just to get away from her 
problems at home. We have considered 
marriage, of course, and have concluded 
that we are too young. Do vou think I'm 
making too much of a litte thing?— 
R. M.. Bristol, Connecticut. 

You don't have to make much of this 
particular little thing, because it may 
soon begin io grow all by itself. The best 
defense against an unconscious destre for 
pregnancy on her part is a heightened 
consciousness on your part. If the “inter- 
vening third party” is really a problem, 
we suggest you and your girl wisil a 
eynecologist who can recommend other 
means Of birth control. 


A Neero | know claims that soul mu- 
sic is Of Afro-American origin and) wis 
born in the ditys of slavery; therefore, 
soul music is part of the black heritage 
and can only be copied, never created, 
by whites. I feel that soul is both unt 
versal and individual; everyone has a 
soul, but no one can copy anyone else's. 
To be sure, the black American has 
different experiences from the white 
American and can express sentiments 
unfamiliar to the white—but it works 
the other way round, too. What's your 
opinion?—P. W., Detwoit, Michigan. 

You and your friend are using soul to 
mean two different things. You're talking 
about the intangible, individual, vital 
principle in any work of art expressive of 
strong feelings. But “soul” as a special 
term in populay music is, indeed, of 
black origin, expressing uniquely Afro- 
American feelings. There are white per- 
formers who have become successful by 
imitating the black style; and to the de- 
gree that their music is tmitative, it is 
lacking in soul in either sense. There are 
also black performers with no more than 
a thimbleful of soul who are billed as 
soul singers, and there ave white musi- 
cians who have plenty of their own per- 
sonal kind of soul, Any serious performer 
tries to have soul in the general sense, 
but when your black friend tells you that 
soul means something spectal to him, he’s 
felling it like ut is. 


Though warm, swect and highly affec- 
lionate, my girl refuses to give in to 
me totally unul we are marred—which 
won't be for another year. So we are at a 
standolf, and the unhappy result is that 
I've been seeing a couple of local girls 
for sexual release. I don't know how 
much longer I can live with the guilt this 
produces in me. | am tempted to tell my 
girl about it in the hope that she will 
understand my needs in a new light and 
perhaps yield herself to me. What do you 
think?—E. F., Sacramento, California, 
We think you feel guilty because 
you're violating your own moral code. 


We also think tt would be emotional 
blackmail to use your euilt as a bludgeon 
fo persuade your gtrl to violate her code, 
Because the attitudes that put you both 
al sexual cross-purposes are so dec p- 
seated, we suggest you go together to a 
marriage counselor for some pertinent 
Premarital advice. 


A have just acquired a 1955 AHa Romeo 
with wire wheels. Friends have told me 
that for best performance and even wear 
on the tires, I should have the wheels 
“tuned” occasionally. What's the best 
way to geo about thise—-D. H.. Granada 
Hills, Califorimia. 

Any sportscar or motorcycle 
mechanic can tune your wire wheels 
(tighten all spokes to the same tension) 
by striking cach one and listening to the 
sound, Tuned correctly, all spokes will 
ping to approximately the same pitch. 
While your wheels are being worked on, 
also have them “trued up” (making the 
rint concenine to the wheel) and balanced. 


sood 


A very attractive gol whom I've been 
dating for about two months has thrown 
mé into something of a dilemma. We've 
made love twice, but now she won't go 
to bed with me unless | promise to date 
her exclusively and not to have sex with 
anvone else. She's not interested in- mar 
riage but says that as long as our rela- 
Hionship lasts, she wants to feel secure 
tnd not have her pride hurt by my going 
to bed with other girls. If TP make this 
promise, | intend to keep nm; but [ feel 
that we're both grownups and should be 
free to act spontancously without being 
bound by teenage-type “going-steady” 
commitments, Do you think my girl is 
being unreasonable, or do you think I 
should accept the relationship on her 
terms?—D.$., Memphis, Tennessee. 

Yowre being a bit idealistic in think- 
ing that the average man and woman 
can velate to each other intimately with- 
oul any sort of commitment at all. The 
proposed agreement could be an en- 
tiching experience for both of you and 
is worth a try, provided there's a clear 
mutual understanding that there are no 
additional strings attached and that et- 
ther pariner may end the relationship at 
any fine, 


All reasonable questtons—from_fash- 
ion, food and drink, hi-fi and sports cars 
fo dating dilemmas, taste and etiquette 
—will be personally answered if the 
writer includes a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, Send all letters to The Playboy 
Advisor, Playboy Building, 919 N. Michr- 
gan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 606/1. The 
most provocative, pertinent queries will 
be presented on these pages each month. 
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s hottest question? Right 
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ere do you find the answers to 
itz from the multiple choice below. __ a-at af 2 


under the question. Out of Schlitz? Look 
for the big sign. And pick up plenty of 


this summer 
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THE PLAYBOY FORUM 


an interchange of ideas between reader and edttor 
on subjects raised by “‘the playboy philosophy” 





UNORTHODOX SEX PATTERNS 
Two phenomena apparent in The 
Playboy Forum strike me_ particularly. 
First. a large number of women not only 
read but also seem to be quite involved 
in what is normally regarded as a men's 
magazine. Second, a large amount of 
sexual disturbance has been revealed 
and ciscussed. It is a very good thing 
that this is being brought into the open, 
since it as the first step toward improving 
the situation. However, some readers 
sccm to dunk that the only thing needed 
for a better society is acceptiumce of un- 
usual sex patterns. In reality, our long- 
crm am should be the development 
of healthier sexualiy. Lmproved family 
cnvironment and better education for 
adulthood could reduce the number of 
obviously rather unhappy people who 
have had to find abnormal sex solutions. 
Gordon Rattray Taylor 

Bath, England 
Gordon Rattray Taylor is a British 
commentator on social trends and prob- 
lems. He has written eight books, in- 
chiding “Condiitons of Happiness,” “Sex 
im Eastory” and “The Biological Time 
Bomb” (lo be published in America this 


fal !). 


I heartily endorse PLayvpoy's efforts to 
direct light into some of the dark corners 
of human experience. Much behavior that 
for years has been labeled abnormal by the 
standards of our society is certainly not 
abnormal. But in airing various views 
amd experiences concerning such things 
as permitung one’s wile to be a prostt 
tute, permissive extramarital relationships, 
homosexuality and other deviations from 
the more common heterosexual practices, 
the Forwe may be overemphasizing this 
aspect of human experience, | feel, while 
the more common human values are 
slighted by default. Such discussions should 
not lose sight of the fact that the goal 
(indeed, the need) of the majority of the 
adult population is to engage in reward- 
ing and stimulating work and to achieve 
a happy, lasang marriage with a loving 
Spouse, 

some of the Forum letter writers, in 
describing their deviant behavior, end 
up presenting a series of rmtionalizations 
to jusiify what are probably unhappy 
lives. While not condemmne — these 
people or their actions, we should realize 
that such behavior is not likely to produce 
a strong, integrated personality. Deviant 


acts usually are attempts to resolve deep- 
seated conflicts outside the lramework ol 
the more accepted practices, Over the 
years, this kind of behavior is usually, 
though not always, sell-destructive to a 
deeree, because it Lails to resolve the con- 
Hicts that are the source of the unhappi- 
ness. Eventually, the people who try 
deviant approaches discover that they 
aren't solving the problem. Hopefully, 
they find! better solutions, sometimes with 
the help of psychotherapy. 

My only desire is that Forum readers, 
while judging how the experiences of 
other people apply to their own lives and 
personalities, don’t lightly dismiss the ura 
dittonal and the largely ume-proven goals 
and aspirations of soaety merely because 
these orthodox values sometimes have 
limitations and sometimes are abused. 

J. Alan Cook, M.D. 
San Francsco, California 


I, too, was revolted by the letter [rom 
the Detrom housewife who engages in 
extramarital relations not only for pleas 
ure but for money (Zhe Playboy Forwn, 
October 1967). As a Christian, I found 
the letter disgusting, lor not only do | 
detest the woman's actions but J also 
abhor her temerity and audacity in 
speaking so naturally about them, as if 
they were everyday, normal activities. 

However, | found equally revolting 
the fact that so many people were so 
quick to judge her, After all, if she finds 
happiness in this kind of life, it is only her 
aml her husband's business. Who is to 
suy she is wrongs Ronald Weston (The 
Playboy forum, january) answered these 
critics perfectly when he quoted Jesus 
Christ: “He that is without sin among 
you, let him first cast a stone at her.” 

James Hill 
Evanston, Ylinois 


Although it may shock some people 
to find extramarttal sex included on a List 
of desirable sexual freedoms, it seems to 
have been a worthwhile experience for 
some forum readers. Either they foun 
ther lives enriched by their actions or 
they learned that secking variety in’ sex 
didn't do them any good. In either case, 
they exeresed the human right of ace. 
quiring one’s own values through one’s 
own experience by tril and error. Too 
many people Bul to make their own deci- 
sions about values becwuse they lack the 
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courage to experiment. Instead. they 
seck refuge in the moral laws Inid down 
for them by the church, by society and by 
the Government. It is only the courageous 
people who go voluntarily through heay- 
ens and hells of their own making who 
eventually find themselves. 

Alice Flling-Walsh 

Miami, Florida 


THE OTHER WOMAN SPEAKS 

After reading letters in The Playboy 
Forum from the injured wives of Americ. 
I thousht vou might be interested m a 
reply from “the other woman.” 

You wives should be grateful to the 
other women. We make vour husbands 
easier to live with, because we are all 
the things vou feel you no longer need 
be—paticnt, understanding, loyal, devot- 
cd, allectionate, available and eratetul. 
Meanwhile, vou enjoy the vacations, the 
country-cdub membership. the — bridge 
club, the consumer goodies, the car, the 
bank balance and the home on the right 
street. You also have the fringe benefit of 
the legal rigin to bulldoze vour husband 
—to push himself bevond his plrysical, 
mental, financial and emotional capabilt 
lics—in order to maintain yvour position 
in the eyes of vour frienils. 

There are few broken marringes that 
weren't badly demed long belore the 
other woman entered the scene. 

In most causes, we other women are 
sclPsupporting, thereby climinating the 
naveing need to keep up with the Joneses. 
Your husband ts with us because he wants 
to be. not because there will be unbridled 
hell to pay if he isn’t. 1 cannot go to him; 
he must come to me. [ don't have to 
prove anything; he likes me for what I 
wn. TF needn't try to tap him mito mar- 
riuge; he’s not available. PIL wager my 
Brillo pad against your streamlined dish- 
washer that T know more about what 
makes him tick than you do. If vou Tet 
up the pressure on him a little, you'll 
have the pleasure of his company for a 
lar greater number of years with me 
than without me. 

(Name withheld by request) 
Muscatine, lowa 


DIFFICULTIES OF DIVORCE 

I have read the recent letters in The 
Playboy Forum concerning the difhculties 
people have obtainmg divorces. a fact 
that is said to be responsible for cmo- 
tional suffering. adultery and high court 
costs. People are clamoring for a change 
in divorce laws, because they have lor- 
gotten that in jowinge in matrimony, they 
promised to remain together for better 
or for worse. It was shortsiehted of them 
to think that they wouldn't have to live 
up to ther promise. To find it hard to 
sympathize with their desire to break that 
promise now that “worse” hus come 
about. 

If we are going to have casy divorce 
laws, the marriage ceremony should be 
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BRUCE EXONERATED 

NEW YoRK—The appellate term of (he 
New York Supreme Court has, im effect, 
reversed, by a tiwo-to-one vote, the only 
obscenity conviction still standing against 
Lenny Bruce. The late night-club satirist, 
famous for his attacks on racial prejudice, 
war and orcantzed religion, had been con- 


victed in L964 by a court that found no 


“redeeming social importance” in his work. 
The appeal was carried forward by night- 
club owner Howard Solomon, who had 
been convicted with Bruce. This reversal 
makes the statistics on Lenny read: total 
number of obscenity arrests, seven: total 
number of convictions, wo: total number 
of comuchions upheld by higher courts, 
zero. His enemies, however, can fect that 
they won the war, even if Lenny won all 
the battles: He went bankrupt fighting lis 
court cases and filed pauper’s papers in 
Los Anveles shortly before his death on 
August 3, 1966. 


FILM-FESTIVAL FIRSTS FOR FOLLIES 
FLORENCE, tTALY—" Piticul Follies” was 
awarded two first prizes—the critics’ prize 
and the sociological-category prize—at the 
Florence Festtval of the Peoples. The film 
is currently under a ban in: Massachusetts 
gee “The Playboy Forum,” March and 
April), because ts depiction of life at 
Bridgewater State Mental Hospital for 
the Criminally Insane was ruled an inva- 
sion of privacy by a Massachusetts court. 
Competition at the festival drew 281 films 
on social problems from 37 countries. 





SALCE FOR THE GANDER 

cmicaco—In a highly unusual diworce 
case, Cook County Judge Herbert Friee- 
lund has ordered the wife to pay tem po- 
rary alimony to the lasband. The woman 
in the case, a professor at De Paul Unt 
versity, sought a divorce, charging her 
husband with physical cruclty and drunk- 
enness; the husband filed a countersutt, 
charging mental cruelty. The heaving re- 
vealed that she has supported hin since 
they came to this country ot 1953 and that 
she has a yearly salary of $15,000. The 
judee thereupon ruled that since the turn- 
about relationship had existed for 19 years, 
the wife should pay the alimony—$l50 
per month, 


MARRIAGE: A SOCIAL PROBLEM 
Divorce in the US. i not as serious a 
problem as the fact that too many Amer- 
ans are getling marned for the wrong 
reasons, several social setentisis suggest. 
Dr. Garlfred Broderick of Pennsylvania 
State University says we suffer from an 
allbut-untversal compulsion to wed: 95 
percent of Americans between 35 and 45 


have married. Professor William L. O'Neill 
of the Uniwersity of Wisconsin says di 
vorce is nota rising problem (the U.S. vate 
peaked 22 years ago and has since declined) 
but a safety valve for “oppressive domestic- 
iy.” And, according to Dr. Alfred A. 
Messer of Emory Unwerstly, many people 
are heme pressured wnte domesticiy: He 
states that, m one large city, one third of 
the brides were pregnant at the time of 
marriage. Parents, he adds, imcreasmnely 
tend to drvorce after the children ave 
grown. Dr. Alfred Auerback of the Uni- 
versity of California says teenage wed- 
dines, half of them due to pregnancy. 
constitute “over 10 percent of our mar- 
riaves” and the majority break up. Many 
observers agree that’ American wedlock 
woes would be eased by later marriage. 
more sex education, liberalized abortion 
laws, and eastly avatlable contrace pirves 
for the unmarned regardless of age. 


SEX FREQUENCY AND MONGOLISM 

NEW voRK—According to XMleclical 
World News, “The both of Mongoloids 
might be prevented by this sample pre- 
scription for parents: sexual intercourse, 
indulge often and regularly.” The theory, 
put forth by Cornell University Medical 
School eeneticist Dr. James German. ts 
based on the observation that many AfLon- 
goloid babies are born to mothers over 
33 whose marriages have endured an avcr- 
age of 13 years—women who, according 
to Kinsey's statistics, are having inter- 
course only about half as often as younges 
or newly married females. Dr. German 
points out that in cases of infrequent 
intercourse, the human ce, after discharee 
from the ovarian follicle, can begin to 
deteriorate genetically before a sperm 
reaches and fertilizes ut. Dr. German arc- 
knowledges that further vesearch ts needed 
to confirm or refute this hypothesis. 


DEATH OF RELIGION? 

NEW VORK—/nstitutional religion ts rap- 
idly diminishing as an attraction for 
modern man and by the 2ist Century 
will exist only among small enclaves af 
die-hard believers, declared Peter Ber- 
ger, a sociologist of religion, Dr. Berger 
noted in a speech reported in The New 
York Times (at, for an imecreasing mua 
ber of persons, a secularmed midustrial 
culture offers a more appealing approach 
to life than does religion. Churches, he 
says, ave becoming more secularized them 
selves, im order to attract followers. 
However, this ts turning out to be a self 
liqnadating process, in which religion loses 
is distinctiveness and has little to offer 
fhat can’t be found ino secular soctety. 
Berger Uunks Protestantism is farthest 





advanced alang the road to dissolution, as 
imdicated by its theortes of secular Chris- 
tranity and us death-of-God theologies. 


DRUGS IN AMERICA 

The Washington Post states that one 
aul of every two adult Americans has 
laken a psychotropic drug—a drug that 
produces chanees in mood or in be- 
havior, such as energrers and tranquilts- 
ers—and one out of four Americans has 
laken such a drvue during the past year. 
Psychiatrist, Dr Jerome Levine, in 
charge of an extensive study currently 
beme conducted, suggests that this pte- 
fure need not be saad lg as dismaying. 
“Is at better,” he asks, “Jor a person to 
suffer than to accept the relief a drug 
can bring? fy at better for a man not to 
lake a pall if uo can prevent his beating 
his kids or escapine into dyvink or devel- 
oping a psychosomatic ulness?” — Prey- 
udice against diugs is part of our puritan 
ethic, adds fellow researcher Dr. Mitchell 


Balter; some Americans feel soa cuilty 
about the subject that they refuse to 
flake drugs even when ther doctors 


stronely recommend them, and many do 
nol use up the enttre prescription. A p- 
parently, much of this guilt ts projected 
outward against a handy sea pegoat—the 
Iippres—one of whont told a Post re- 
porter: “The people out there dose them- 
selves morune (ll night with vitammey, 
asprrins, caffeine, necotine, diet pills, 
tranquilizers, cocktails and sleeping tab- 
lets. Then they get worked up because 
we smoke a little pot. 


HUMANITY FS. AUTHORITY 

Dr, Benjamin Spock started working 
for peace long before he became in- 
valved an the antiwar movement, accord- 
me to Dr. Jeanne Block, Aly. Noriwia 
Haan and Dr, Ml. Brewster South, three 
Cnwersity of California psychologists. 
Spock's famous “Baby and Child Care” 
planted the seeds of the present “hane- 
loose” generation by calling for an end 
fo blind obedience from chitilren and 
insisting that parents swe reasons for 
ther demands. “The emergence of a dedt- 
calcd, spontaneous generation concerned 
wilh Humanitarian values.” they say, “ts 
a trinmmph of Spockian philosoplry.” 

Others have taken fess pleasiae in 
noting the connection: between pediatri- 
can Spock and pacifist Spock. In| New 
York, the Reverend Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale expressed negative thinking about 
Spock's “permusiwe” child theories and 
called Jor a return to “touch, constructrve 
and firm” authority, warning that a “lone 
hot summer” ws ahead that “could rack 
this country to its foundation,” while At- 
torney General Ramsey Clark, speaking 

Houston, lashed out at“ perniusstec 
child yveaving, without mentionme Spock 
by name. 


HOMOSEXUALS AND THE DRAFT 

Los ANGELFS—The Defense Depart- 
ment has discreetly instructed mduction 
ceniers to accept homosexuals for military 
service—if they are not the “abious” 
fype—claims the Committee to Fight Ex- 
clusion of Homosexuals from the Avined 
Forces. The Committee asserts that it can 
document cases of confessed homosexuals 
being accepted, even though official Pen- 
tagon policy automatically disqualifies any 
person who declares that he has ever had 
or now has “homosexual tendencies.” The 
Committee demands that tf homosexuals 
are to be drafted. ut should be done in ac- 
cordance with uniform national standards 
rather than under secret edicts and vary- 
ine pudoments of local imdtuction-center 
personnel. 


LESBIANISM AND PURITANISM 

NEW VORK—Nine psychiatrists, led by 
Dr. Harvey EF. Kaye of New York Mfectt- 
cal College, have published the results of 
a long investigation into the family pal- 
ferns of a group of female homosexuals. 
Phese patterns were compared with those 
of a maiching group of heterosexual wom- 
en. Results indicated that the fathers of 
the homosexual women tended to have a 
puritanical outlook on life and to be an- 
usually possesstwe, As children, 70 percent 
Of the homosexual women had been pun 
ished by their parents for sexplay with 
boys, while only 17 percent of the het- 
erosexual women had been similarly 
punished. . 


ABORTION-LAW REFORMS 

The legislatures of Georsia and Mary- 
land have passed liberalized abortion stat- 
utes: at thes writing, both balls are awaiting 
enbernatortial action and both ave ex- 
pected to become law. The fesislation is 
smnitar to laws previously enacted in Colo- 
rada, North Carolina and California: Both 
the Georgia and the Maryland laws would 
permit abortion to protect the mental or 
plrysical health of the mother, to prevent 
the birth of a defective infant and to ter- 
minale pregnancies resulting from rape. 
The Georai law contains strinzent re- 
quirements for eligibility: The woman 
must be a state resident and the abortion 
must be approved by three physicians and 
the medical staff of an aceredited hospital. 
In Maryland, the only reqaivement ts that 
the abortion be approved by a hexpital 
board, makine this law the most liberal 
nm the nation. 

A Cabhtfornia legislatioe study has shown 
that 234 abortions were performed during 
the fost feo months the state's new abor- 
fron law was in effect—most of them to 
save the mental health of the mother. 
Only four were performed on out-of-state 
residents, though the law's opponents had 
warned that the state would become an 
“abortion mill” 


modernized by omitting the “or for 
worse” phrase. Phis, at least, would be 
realistic, But if we wait long cnough, there 
will be no need to change the ceremony, 
because the institution of marriage will 
become defunct. Thiet is the direction in 
which society is heading—toward moa 
responsibility, noniuvolvement auc von- 
commitment. 

Allan) Naclir 

Los Angeles. California 
mand seeing the mar- 
riage ceremony “realistically” modern. 
ed, but we dowt agree that the “for 
better or for worse” phrase necessarily 
means a bad marriage should not be dis- 
soloed, A more Inamane and sensible in- 
ferpretation af the phrase would be that 
the parties agree to cope with the pr ab- 
lems that inevitably avive in marriage 
and to make the adjustments vequived as 
long as the relationship isa source of mu- 
tual fulfillment and srowth. 

Nor do we agree that divorce will lead 
to either the end of marriave or, by 
mm plieation, the downfall of society. Di- 
vorce doesn't threaten good marriages; il 
puts an end to bad ones. This, it seents 
fo us, should make niarviaze a less fear- 
some, more attractive prospect, fn vener- 
al, we fhink ao socte fy an which people 
have the freedom fo determine the course 
of thew lrves fies a more promising future 
than one in which unhappy couples are 
permanently bound  logether against 
theiy will, Only where liberty of choice 
exists is there hue responsibility, tnvolve- 
ment and comimilment, 


We wouldn't 


FRENCHMAN’S VERDICT 
After a visit to your country, Tam 
convinced that The Playboy Philosophy 
does not exaggerate the influence of Puri- 
tanism ot Amerca In no place in 
Europe have | encountered so my 
homosexuals aud so many young men 
oriented toward violence snd war as im 
America; yet these same individuals are 
ifraid of normal, healthy sex. 
Arnaud Leven 
Paris, France 


PLAYBOY AS ETHNOLOGIST 

PLAYBOY'S Cllorts to make sense out of, 
and inject sense into, American mores 
received am accolide from Claude Leévi- 
Strauss, France’s—and possibly the world’s 
—leading ethnologist. Lévi-Strauss, whose 
books on human customs and character 
istics have made such an impact that chey 
have raised him above Sartre on France's 
intellectual totem pole, holds that modern 
societies should be stuclied as are primi- 
live and remote peoples. In The New 
York Times Magazine, he is quoted as 
saying that this is exactly what rlLayBoy 
is dog: 


When FP read) American magazines 
like PLAYBOY anc others, which I do 
with a great deal of care, curiosity 
amd pleasure, I have the impression 
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of witnessing a sort of ethnological 
understanding of a society by its own 
members, who are examining customs 
that are strange and distant, not be- 
cause they are thousands of miles 
away but because they are the object 
of a strong prohibition on the part of 
the society that creates the distaices. 


Though Western-type societics blot 
out primettive cultures, Lévi-Strauss says 
that our societies are so huge that they 
contam oudandish elements. The zealots 
who call down divine wrath on Helner, 
the people who say a doll with genitals 
break-um big taboo, the movie censors 
and the book burners, the anti-pot cu- 
saders and all the other tribes of marching 
morons whose existence in a 20th Century 
culture seems so absurd are clearly vestig- 
lal primitives maintaining their folkways 
AMOng us. 

Arthur Seldon 
Chicago, Illinois 


SEX ENTRAPMENT 

I live in the state of Washington and 
occasionally go to Seattle on business. 
Wiule there, 1 sometimes avail myself of 
the superb services of the play-for-pay girls 
of that city. You can imagine my horror 
when I read tn a local newspaper « United 
Press account of the latest project of the 
Seattle vice squad: 


With her low-cut blouse, black- 
net stockings, black boots and coat, 
the woman who sauntered aimlessly 
into Seattle's International District 
late Thursday night didn’t seem out 
of place. 

A man approached her and. after 

few minutes of talking, the pair 
entered a nearby hotel. 

Inside, she identified herself as a 
Seatde police ofhcer and placed the 
man under arrest. Vice-squad de- 
tectives led the man away and the 
woman returned to the street. 

Within one and a liadf hours, with 
the aid of another policewoman using 
the same guise, six men were arrested, 
ranging in age from 20 to 32... 


Only the spider in its web waiting for 
the passing fly is a fit Comparison for these 
policewomen. Is there anything so low 
that vice squads won't stoop to if? 

(Name and address 
withheld by request) 


LANCASHIRE LAMENT 

Iam greatly impressed with pLayBoy’s 
courage in publishing letters from people 
who are condemned as criminals and 
perverts by our society. 1 can personally 
sympathize with these letter writers. I 
am what men call a “plain” girl—taller 
than most females, verv thin and forced 
to wear vlusses. As the result of many 
painful experiences, To gradually with. 
drew from contact with “normal” people 


(who can be extraordinarily cruel) and 
came to associate only with a few girls 
who were, like me, shy and unsoctal, In 
time, these friendships became  some- 
thing more; rumors spread throughout 
my school and | was dismissed by the 
admunistration, which informed my par- 
ents that I was a danger to the other stu- 
dents and should receive treatment for 
my condition. I am now seeing a psychi. 
atrist, who is supposed to cure me; am I 
expected to become Jike the “normal” 
people whose rejection of me drove me 
to what they call perversion? 

PLAYBOY reveals that not all people are 
full of hatred and cruelty, This gives me 
hope that someday society may become 
more tolenuit and more humane, Whatever 
your critics say. | think PLAYBOY Is ac 
complishing something of genuine value. 

(Name withheld by request) 
Lancashire, England 


DEATH FOR HOMOSEXUALS 
Jo am writing in reply wo the letter 
“Homosexual Marriage’ (The Playboy Fo- 
rum, February). The letter writer states: 
“Unable to have a sanctified marriage 
contract, we feel that we will be marriccl 
mm the eyes of God, for we love each oth- 
er as much as any heterosexual couple.” 
Tr would be a shame to let this man go 
through life believing this. Here is what 
God says about homosexuality in the Bi- 
ble (Lemilicus ae “TE ao mun also lie 
with mankind, os he lieth with a woman. 
both of them have committed an abomi 
nation: Chey shall surely be put to death: 
their blood shall be upon them.’ 
Anint K. Adkisson 
Anaheim, California 
A quote from the Bible may settle every- 
thine for you. We have a quote from 
H. OL. Mencken that doesn't settle any 
thing but ts worth thinking about: “Re- 
ieion ws the ecreatest fomenter of hatred 
that the world has ever seen.” 


THE STATE AND THE BEDROOM 

The sentencing of Everett Klippert 
(Phe Playboy Forum, February) to indett- 
nite detention—virtually a life sentence 
—lor “vross indecency” (the commission 
of homosexual acts in private with con- 
senting adults), a sentence that was 
upheld by Canada’s Supreme Court, 
has an iromic side to it. Klippert was 
originally sentenced by one of Canada’s 
more culightened jurists, Judge J. H. 
Sissons, who thereby hoped to test, be- 
fore the Supreme Court, the section of 
the Canadian Criminal Code that allows 
preventive detention for a homosexusl 
who “is likely to commit a further scxual 
offense.” Judge Sissons hoped the Court 
would set a precedent by throwing the 
Khippert case out, He was probably ss 
surprised as anyone when the conviction 
was upheld. 

Klippert still has hope, In| December 
1967, Canada’s Justice Minister, 
Elhot Trudeau, proposed changes in the 
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Criminal Code that would legalize homo- 
sexual acts in private berween consenting 
adults. His changes would also make 
bugeery (currently punishable by 14 vears 
in jail) legal for consenting persons 21 or 
older and for husband and wile. Trudeau's 
wise and just proposals may have a rough 
battle in Parliament. Whether or not the 
measures are adopted, Trudeau should 
carn the respect of all Canadians as the 
man sununed up dus case with: 
“There ts no place for the state in the 
hedrooms of the nation.” 
John G. Kastner 
Milion. Ontario 
Trudeau certainly has carned the ve- 
spect of Canadians: Since sugeestine the 
amenduents to the Crimmal Code. he 
has been designated as successor to Prime 
Manister Lester Pearson, In a New York 
Times biography, the former justice 
minister was satd fo have an interest in 
shung. skindiings and driving a powder- 
blue Mercedes sports car, in addition to 
an entichtened approach to “such polit- 
teally delicate subjects asx the abolition 
of capital punishment, the liberalization 
af divorce and abortion laws and = the 
folerance of some homosexual acts.” The 
Times continued: “He a not always 
amused at the teasine he gets over les 
‘playboy’ clothes... and the fact that at 
#6 he remains a bachelor with a taste for 
beautiful blondes.” 


whe 


MASSACHUSETTS MOVIE BAN 
Io read with witerest the March Playboy 
Forum leuer concernme the banning of 
Titient Follies. (have not had the oppor- 
tunity to see this documentary; however, 
alier nearly five decades of association 
with mental hospitals in five states, ] can 
well imaeine the coment It would tell 
a story Hollywood wouldn't know how 
to duplicate. 
I certtinly hope dus film will be 
released to the public. 
John G. Freeman, M. D. 
Auburn, California 


BALTIMORE BLUENOSES 

The following articde from the Balti- 
more Sun giwes ao very revealing tsighit 
ito the personalities of those who com- 
pose our Jocal book-burning Bune: 


The Baltimore County Cutrzens 
Committee for Decency met for 
lunch vesterday to discuss obscenity 
and pornography, view several Scan- 
dinivean “oorlre” magazines and won- 
der how they could arrange to see 
lewd films coming before the state 
movie censor board 2... 

“T think the Supreme Court is set- 
ung the tempo,” declared one mem- 
ber. 2 2. “Without the 195-4 (school 
deseeregation) decision, we wouldn't 
have a cial rights movement,” he 
ee 

Shortly before the end of the 
MecuNe . 2. GN USSISLANE State's at- 


torncy for Baltimore city took from 
his briefcase and passed around the 
table copies of three imported “semi- 
nude magazines that recently have 
been Ohked for sale in Baltimore by 
Federal courts. ... 

A member of the Maryland censor 
board commented: 

“Next to some of the 
sce, these magazines are 
Sundav-school material.” 

“When do vou show these mov- 
ies?” asked another member, Several 
other Deceney Committce members 
also wanted to know when they could 
atiend censor-bourd screenings of 
quesuonable films. 


hims we 
almost 


What a lovely picture of these people 
leaftme through nudie magazines and 
plotting to witness obscene movies—in 
total and childlike innocence of their 
own subconscious motivations. 

Wine E. Page 
Baltimore, Maryland 


NATURAL SELECTION 
The Citizens for Decent Literature, 
the postal authorises. the National Cath- 
olic Othce for Motion Pictures, the Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of the Sale ol Lit- 
tle Brother Dolls and similar cretinous 
dgeregations should be made aware of 
the ingenious device that makes all their 
efforts in our behall unnecessary. “This 
device is the human hand. which, at the 
volition of its owner, will dispose of any 
publicanon contumimg offensive matter. 
It will also withhold the price of adnission 
from a movie tht its owner does not want 
io see. It will remove, by merely turning 
aodial. any obsceniies from one’s TV set 
or medio. Tt will as a est resort, cover the 
eves or cars of any person beset by out- 
rageous sights or sounds, 
Am Calhoun 
Los Angeles, California 


INNOCENT V.D. VICTIMS 

In the December Playboy Forum, you 
quoted William FL Schwartz, education- 
ao consultiamt to the venereal-cisease 
branch of the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
Ice, us saving, “Literally thousands of cises 
are contracted ino ways that are morally, 
legally and socially acceptable.” 

[f was under the impression that one 
contracted venercal discase only through 
sexuil imercourse and that the possi- 
biliry of contracting V.D. through other 
means was a myth. 

David Lemire 
Linheld College 
McMinnville, Oregon 

Lhe majority of cases of venereal dis- 
case in the U.S. are, indeed, contracted 
through sexual mlercourse, but this is by 
no means the only method of spreading 
such disease (nov, we micht add, is 
sexual infercourse always “morally, le- 
gally and socially’ unacceptable). The 
“literally thousands of cases” referred to 


by Mr, Schwartz are those spread by 
married indinduals to each other—when 
one of the spouses may have picked up 
the disease outside the marriage bed— 
those in which an infant contracts it in 
the uterus of an infected mother and 
those in which an individual contracts i 
through other, nonsexual means, My. 
Schwartz ex plains: 


Many cases of syphilis are trans- 
mitted nonsexually in’ the United 
Slates. There was atime when 
the modes were many, including wae- 
cinatine needles, transfusion (petra 
tus, fatlooing needles, wel nursing, 
barbering. etc. Today, however, 
aside from congenilal syphilis, the 
priucipal nonsexual modes—assuin- 
me that sexual means coincidental 
wih conts—are kissing, petting 
and familial fondling, Relatrwely 
fewer cases of gonorthea are spread 
nonsexually—although some — cases 
are fransmilted from women to very 
young girls in the same household 
wma towels and other bathroom 
objects. 

Both the gonococcus of gonor- 
thea and the sprrochete of syphilis 
will live for periods of up to several 
minutes on inanunate objects under 
cerlam conditions; therefore, it is 
more than just theoretically possible 
fo acquire etther disease from such 
objects. Many such instances have 
been documented, bul these are ex- 
ceptions to the rule. There is really 
little to fear from the drinking foun- 
fain, loilet seat or door handle. 


Adding up all the possibilities, Dr. 
Charles C. Dennie estimates in his book 
“A History of Syplalis” that “at least 
10 percent of those afflicted with syphilis 
acquire i innocently.” 

Mr. Schieart2 concludes: 


We have had everything we need 
to eraduate syphilis for 20 years 
now. Everything, that is, execpt 
general agreement with the simple 
sentiment that “syphilis is a disease, 
nol a dirty word.” We can still 
eradicate the disease by the early 
1970s, not by any complicated scten- 
life breakthrough but by a siuuple 
Chanse of attitude, 


PHYSICIAN, HEAL THYSELF 

Your reply to the December 1967 
Playboy Forum lever about venereal: 
discase prevention—thiat “ignorance. prud- 
ery and shame” are the chief allies of VD. 
in this countryv—reminded me of the fol- 
lowmg ieiulent. 

While living one summer with my 
fiance, FT contracted an ailment that 
turned out to be a common bladder it- 
Icclion, often experienced by women not 
uscd to frequent sexual intercourse. | 

(continued on page 158) 
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31*more paw In the new 
ide liger Paw. 
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When we came out with our regular Tiger Paw,” 
we felt we had the best high-performance tire on the 
market. Bar none. 

But we still weren’t satisfied. 

So we bred a new beast. The Wide Tiger Paw. 


Now, some people might say, “Okay, it’s wide. But 








soarea lot of tires.” The fact is, ours isn’t just another 
wide tire. It’s a Wide Tiger Paw. 

It’s built like a brute. Lowand wide and stocky. 

In fact, it’s 31 percent wider than our regular Tiger 
Paw. 

Which means that it’s got three more claws (or,as 





you might call them, treads) to grip the road. —_—-17,000 miles. (Of course, you can expect much more 
Any road, wet or dry. And an uncanny instinct for mileage under normal driving conditions.) 


cornering. (You handle it. It doesn’t handle you. ) And as for its looks, well, there’s that much more 
How fast does it go? Well, it’s been tested at asus- to look at. Including the red stripe. PDA 
tained speed of 130 mph, withouta failure. After all, who says a beast has to look | 7 Kd 





How long does it last? At 90 miles an hour, it lasted —_ beastly? |UNIROYAL 
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pavsoy interview: JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH 


a candid conversation with the protean economist, best-selling author, trenchant 
social critic, advisor to president kennedy and former ambassador to india 


In an ave of specialists, John Kenneth 
Galbraith defies categorization. As an 
economist and social theorist, he has 
been immensely influential in’ shaping 
the thinking of the current eeneration of 
Americans, As a witty and incisive writer, 
he has transformed the arcane and near- 
meomprehensible subject of economics 
into best sellers. As an on-and-off public 
affiewl, he has adiwsed Presidents fram 
Franklin Roosevelt to Lyndon Jolson. 
As U.S. Ambassador to India, he turned 
a relatwely minor diplomatic mission 
info an amportant and exciting office, 
boneving a new awareness of American 
purpose to millrons of Astans. And as 
a Harvard professor, Galbraith belies the 
stercalyped unage of the retiring, wory- 
tower academician. His home in) Cam- 
bridge tx.a focal point for te jet set; he 
walks towering and self-assured in_ the 
world of powerful men and beautiful 
women; no first-rate party (suc ft ay Tre- 
man Capote’s bal masque a year or so 
avo) is complete without him; and he 
winters each year in the poshest of Swiss 
resort areas. By melination, and by virtue 
of his position as head of the Lberal 
Americans for Democratic Action twhach 
he helped found), he is intimately in- 
volved im the decidedly unprofessorial 
mfiehting of practical politics, And in the 
past few years, he has emerged as ane of 
the most energetic, prolific, articulate 
and responsible critics of American polt- 
ey in’ Vietnam (as evidenced by hus 
forceful article “Resolving Our Vietnam 
Predicament,” which appeared in’ these 
pages in December). Late last year, Gal- 





“My abiding criticism of President John- 
son as that he identified himself with a 
foreign policy—and with the exponents 
of a foreign policy, notably Secretary 
Rusk—at the moment tt became obsolete” 


braith finished “The New Industrial 
State.” a best-selling view of American 
business that—ltke its precursor, “The 
Affluent Soctety’—is probably one of the 
most imporiant books of us decade. In 
mid-April, he followed this with his first 
novel, “The Triumph,” also destined for 
the best-seller lists, In’ fact, before this 
uilerview appears, Galbraith may find 
fumself one of the few authors ever to 
oceupy both the fiction and the nonfiction 
best-seller lists semultancously. 

Not surprisingly, he describes himself 
as awriter. but he became one indirectly 
and relatwely late in life. Galbraith, who 
will be 60 in October, was bern in a 
small and rigidly Cahanist tmmierant 
community in Ontario, on the northern 
shore of Lake Evie. (He has parlayed his 
boyhood into a book, “The Scotch.’ a 
haunting memoir that was published in 
£964.) Galbraith’s father was a_ teacher 
furned farmer and—lke his son—na man 
larger than life. Galbraith himself is six 
feet, eight inches tall and likes to observe 
that he has wed all his years in the com- 
forting behef that everyone around him 
is abnormally short. Considering his farm 
backeround, it was natural that younc 
Ken (he disttkes the name John, which 
honors an uncle with whom he never got 
along) gsravilated to Ontario Colleze of 
Agriculture, at that time a part of tte 
University of Toronto. He was vraduated 
in FORT. A fascination with economics— 
a subject of growing importance during 
the bleak years of the Depression—then 
drew ham to the Uniwerstty of California, 
whence he emerged with a Ph.D. in 








“T have little confidence in our capacity 
fo reform South Vietnam, The Satgon 
government fas a commitment to the 
status quo—excepl that there seems to be 
a general titerest in increasing the graft.” 


agricultural economics in 1934. After a 
sununer joboin the Federal Government, 
Galbraith took a post at; Harvard Une- 
versity as an instructor and tutor, Shortly 
aflerward, he became an American citizen. 

About the same time Galbraith ar- 
raved at Harvard, another economust, tm 
another Cambridge, published a book of 
truly vast cousequence. The economist 
was John Maynard Keynes, and the book 
was Keynes’ difficult “General Theory of 
Employment, Interest and Money.” a 
work as important—and almost as 
influential—as Kari Marx’ “Das Kapi- 
tal.” In one seminal tour de force, 
Keynes rewrote the role of government 
inca national economy, showing that im 
economic affairs, the best government is 
cerlainly not the least government and 
layme the foundation for what is now 
called the “new economics.” While Gal- 
braith was tntoring at’ Harvard's Win- 
throp House—and avidly deciphering 
Keynes’ cryptic prose—he became a 
close friend of Joseph Kennedy, Jy., eld- 
ext of the Kennedy brothers, then a 
Harvard sophomore and later killed in 
World War Two. Here Galbraith alse 
met young Jack Kennedy, still at prep 
school but shortly to arrive at Winthrop 
Mouse himself. And at’ Harvard, Gal- 
braith met and married Catherine At 


water, a aivacions and charming Smith 
College valedictorian who had come to 
Radeliffe for graduate study. 

In £9599, Galbraith took a post at 
Princeton, but his work there was inter- 
rupted by several War-related Govern- 
jobs. In 


ment 1947, largely as the 





“There has aheays been a James Bond 
mystique within the CIA: the notion of 
a highly organized, masculine adventurer 
who can bring off fabulous coups. These 
people must be watched 24 hours a day.” 
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result of a treatise Galbraith had written 
on the subject of price controls, F.D.R. 
appointed fim de facto head of the Office 
of Price Administration, At the age of 33, 
he was, m effect, personally responsible 
for fixing the price of virtually every item 
sold im the United States, Unhappily, 
Galbraith’s original ideas on the subject 
—the reason he'd been given the job in 
the first place—proved totally unwork- 
able. Undaunted, he set up a different 
price-control apparatus, one that did 
work—and ran a staff that erew from a 
dozen to 16,000. With the vantage of 
hindsight, observers agree that the  pro- 
cedures Galbraith set up in his impro- 
vised operation were wise ones; the same 
rules were trotted oul again when price 
controls became necessary during the 
Korean War, But in the hectic early 
years of World War Two, the job was 
thankless, frustrating and criticized from 
every quarter, Galbraith was quizzed 
regularly by Congressional investigators, 
most of whom felt his price-fixing rules 
were too complex. Through all this, Gal- 
bratth at least retained his sense of 
humor: He once toyed with the wryly 
simpifying alternative of setting a flat 
price of five dollars for every ttem sold. 
But by 1943, the job had drained even 
Galbraith’s near-limitless energies. He 
left the OPA (amid variously motivated 
applause from all sides), made a_ per- 
funclory effort to jon the Army the 
was rejected because of his height) and 
wound up on the staff of Fortune, where 
he learned the craft of writing. At War's 
end, he returned to Government, to as- 
sess the value of U.S. strategic bombing 
attacks on Germany (ihe conclusion: 
meffective), and then to help out briefly 
in the economic rehabilitation of the oc- 
cupied countries, After this and another 
brief stint at Fortune, he returned to 
Harvard as a_ professor, where he has 
remained, between leaves of absence, 
since L949, 

Only after he settled at Harvard did 
Galbraith begin to write in earnest. Bar- 
ricading fiamself for three or fotur hovrs 
each day, he has turned out a vast flow 
of typewritten words. He began to keep 
track of all his published works only in 
1959. Even before thai, he had written 
wich popular and mmportant books as 
“The Affluent Soctety,” “The Great 
Crash, 1929." “Economics and the Art of 
Controversy” and “American Capitalism” 
—ais well as a number of major campaign 
Speeches for his friend Adlai Stevenson. 
Since 1959, fis secretary reports, Galbraith 
has produced § nonfiction works (ranging 
from economic theory to social satire), a 
novel (he’s now polishing another), 32 
magazine articles, 34 book reviews, 35 
letters to the editor, &§ introductions to 
athers’ books, numeraus lectures, and ma- 
por speeches for Lyndon Johnson and 
Edward, Robert and Jolin F. Kennedy. 

Galbraith was one of J. F.K.’s earliest 
supporters, much to the chagrin of liberal 


friends, such as Eleanor Roosevelt, who, 
before Kennedy won the nomination, 
were staunch Stevenson backers. He was 
a part of the Kennedy troupe at the 
1960 Democratic Convention (where his 
towering height made him invaluable as 
a floor manager) and campaigned exten- 
stuely for Kennedy in the months that 
followed. He also” wrote occasional 
speeches on economics for the young can- 
didate, though he confesses he never quite 
succeeded in capturing the Kennedy style. 
(A notable exception was a Galbyratth 
line in Kennedy's inaugural address: “Let 
ux never Negotiate out of fear. But let 
us Never fear to negotiate.”) For his ef- 
forts on the new President's behalf, Gal- 
braitth was rewarded with the Indian 
ambassadorship, which took him to New 
Delhi from 196] to 1963. While he was 
a relative stranger to the wiles of dtplo- 
macy, his wit and intelligence served him 
well; President’ Kennedy subsequently 
observed that “Galbraith was my best 
ambassadorial appointment.” During his 
two and a half years in India, he also 
wrole four books. 

Since fis return to the U.S. in 1963, 
Galbraith has been closely—though un- 
officially—associated with liberal politics 
and American foreign policy. His novel 
“The Triumph” is a fictional shewering 
of Sate Department paralysis. His role as 
head of A.D. A. has made him a particu- 
larly audible source of liberal opinion and 
antiwar criticism, and he has gracefully 
assumed the mantle—as Time put it in 
a cover story on hum last February—of an 
“all-purpose critic.” 

To learn more about the versatile and 
controversial economist, PLAYBOY sent 
Senior Editor Michael Laurence, the at- 
thor of several PLayBoY articles on the 
economics of personal investment, to 
merview Galbraith at the gingerbread 
chalet he rents each winter in’ Gstaad, 
Sunizerland. Laurence reports: “The inter- 
mew fook place over seven consecutwe 
evenings. Galbraith would write every 
morning. In the afternoons, he and his 
wife would go skung. Then he would 
lake a nap, and after that we would talk 
for an hour ar two before dinner. His 
chalets built into a hillside; and during 
the interview, Galbraith sat next to a 
huge picture window overlooking the 
Bernese Oberland. It was one of the 
most beautiful vistas in the world: huge, 
snowy peaks and pine trees in the sunset. 
Galbrauh usually wore a turtleneck 
sweater and bagey salt-and-pepper trou- 
sers. While he tatked, he would slouch in 
his leather easy chaty, pulling his knees 
up toward his chest and looking—from 
the side—Kike a gtant letter N.” 

Shortly after Galbvaith had returned to 
the US. and the bulk of this interinew 
was on press, LB. J. dropped out of the 
Presidential race and events in’ Fretnaim 
tentatively moved toward reduced fros- 
idities. Taking [therties anih deadlines 
for this introduction, we asked Galbraith 


—ihen campaigning for Eugene Mc- 
Carthy m= California—how he felt his 
inferview had been affected. Galbraith’s 
recorded telephonic reply: 

“Most of this interview was conducted 
in January. In March came all soris of 
political events. I was able to amend ut 
to the extent of introductine Robert Ken- 
nedy into the Presidential campaign, The 
reader will have to drop Lyndon Johnson 
oul for himself. He will also have to de- 
cide to what extent the Vietnam policy 
I have criticized has been offictally re- 
pudiated. I venture to hope that ut has 
and that Secretary Rusk, Professor Walt 
Rostow and Mr. Wilham Bundy—the 
architects of the policy that produced the 
President's decision not to run—will take 
note of the warm approval the Presi 
dents withdrawal produced and seck a 
share of it. 

“ds to who will be the Democratic 
candidate, Senator McCarthy or Senator 
Kennedy, | do not know. | do guess that 
Richard Nixon, unluchier than ever and 
at this point the only surviving defender 
of the Vietnam war in the Presidential 
race, will be the Republican loser. It ts 
said that he erased his loser image tn the 
New Hampshire and Wisconsin prima 
riex, but at might be suggested that he did 
so in electtons in which he had no com- 
petition.” 

In our own estimation, the prescience 
and insteht revealed in Galbraith’s inter- 
view become even more mpressive in the 
light of the unanticipated events that 
ensued after ils completion, Galbraith’s 
foregoing pronouncements about Nixon 
seem especially appropriate, since we had 
begun the interimew by asking him about 
the pheht and prospects of the G.O.P. 





PLAYBOY: In) moments of candor, even 
Republicans will admit that the perform: 
ance of their party in the area thar real. 
ly counts—winning elections—has been 
less than ideal. Do you think the Repub. 
lican Party is destined to a permanent 
minority position? 

GALBRAITH: No, | certainly don't, 1 think 
the Republicans have been more fortunate 
in recent years than the Democrats. 
PLAYBOY: In what way? 

GALBRAITH: Well. cconomics has been the 
bane of the Republicans, just as war 
has been the bane of the Democrats. 
The Democrats won elections for years 
by tying the Depression to the tail of 
Herbert Hoover and to the Republicans. 
I have little doubt that the Republicans 
are NOW gong to try to win elections for 
quite a few years by tying war to. the 
Democrats. The Democrats were in pow- 
er in World War One; they were in pow- 
er m World War Two: they were in 
power in the Korean War and they are 
in power now. Unul Vietnam, there was 
yusuification for the Democratic case— 
they could say they weren't really 
responsible for the particular wars, They 
were only in a custodial position and 
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their policy had nothing 10 do with pre 
cipitating those conflicts. But now, with 
Vietnam. the Republicans have a very 
good case. And the Democrats will suffer 
for that for a lone while. In 1953 and 
1954, President Eisenhower, who was 
then a good deal less militant than he 
has become on the matter of Vietnam. 
was strongly pressed by Secretary Dulles 
to commit American troops to Vietnam. 
but Eisenhower very stoutly refused. 
This was a wisdom that subsequent 
Democratic Admitistrations cidiu’t show. 
I have very little doubt that in one way 
or the other, the Republicans—inept as 
they are—will make capital of this. Tf 
they run Richard Nixon, of course, they 
are going to be handicapped. because 


Nixon was one of the people urging 


isenhower to send troops to Vietnam in 
1954. On the issue of the war. Nixon 
thinks he cam beat the Democrats not by 
takiug a wiser posiion but by extending 
their errors. 

PLAYBOY: Some cynics have said that the 
Repubheanus m the past few elections 
have revealed a death wish. Everv four 
vears they have a fine chance of taking 
the Presidency and then they pick a cai 
didate who cant possibly win. Is this a 
valtd) observation? 

GALBRAITH: Wes. this ts undoubtedly a 
Republicans talent—but not exclusive: 
ly. For example. the Democrats mm my 
own state. Massachusetts. almost alwavs 
come up with the candidate best calcu- 
lated to lose. T remember ounce rehashing 
the 1960 election with President Kenune- 
dy. Jo suppested that he was the only 
Democrat who could have won and Nix- 
on the only Republican who could have 
lost, And T think President Kennedy 
riher agreed with that assessment. In 
1964. there ts no question that the Re- 
publicans unerringly picked) Barry Gold- 
water, who was the weakest candidate 
they could tive found. a man with an 
almost eccentric mmnocence about the 
great issucs of our time. He was laboring 
until very kite in the campaign, for 
example. under the assumption that old- 
aze pensions are unpopular with old 
people. T don't have any gift of foresight. 
but [ think there ts considerable likel- 
hood of the Republicans’ going back to 
Dick Nixon this autumn; and. with the 
possible exception of Ronald Reagan. i 
would be hard to nnagine anyone who 
would be weaker than Nixon. When the 
Republicans picked him in 1948. Thomas 
L. Dewey was a one-time loser: but Nixon 
hast wou an clection on his own ac- 
count since he defeated Helen Gahapan 
Douglas for the United States Senate. 
That was in 1951. 

PLAYBOY: Who do you think would be 
the strongest Republican camdidate? 
GALBRAITH: Rockcleller. There’s no ques- 
tion about that. Rockefeller would be 
very strong and 7 think possibly even 
unbeatable. 

PLAYBOY: In a contest between Johnson 


and Rockeleller, who would have your 
votc? 

GALBRAITH: I couldn't answer that right 
at the moment, but my party regularity 
is not such that T would be obliged to 
vote Democratic, To be sure. F would 
vote only with great regret for somebody 
other than a Democrat. I have never vot. 
ed for anybody but a Democrat in a 
Presidential election and Pve verv rarely 
voted for anvbody but a Democrat for 
other offices. But last vear. 1 publicly 
supported the present Attorney General 
of Massachusetts, Elliot Richardson, who 
was a Republican. because he was the 
better man. Aud many vears ago. when | 
was living th New York, 1 supported 
Jacob Javits. when he first rain for the 
House of Representatives. In fet. | 


made a sacrifice greater than that. After 


T left the city, Javits got my apartment. 
It was im tus district and apartments were 
very scarce at that time. 

Getting back to your question. much 
would depend on Rockeleller’s position 
on the war This would be the attitude 
of a ereat many liberals. Rockefeller 
wert underground on this issue about 
three vears ago. When he went under- 
ground, he was quite a hawk. He was 
arguing for increased national defense 
expenditures and he was greatly commit 
ted to a bomlyshelter program. T remem- 
her seeing Prime Minister Nehru once. 
after he had a conference with Governor 
Rockefeller. The Prime Minutster’ said, 
“Mr. Ambassador. your governor’ —he 
referred to him as my governor—"your 
governor seemed to be enormously in- 
volved with bomb shelters. He did noth 
mg but lecture me on bomb shelters. He 
even gave me a pamphlet on bomb shel- 
ters.” That was Rockefeller before he be- 
came silent on international affairs. If he 
were to surface as a hawk. [certainty 
wouldn't votre for him. But if he were to 
surhice with a sensible. conciliatory policy 
on Vietnam and on other foreign-policy 
issues, well, Vd have to think about it. 
PLAYBOY: Do you think the war niughe 
provoke a left-wing third-party movement 
in the Uaiteed States? 

GALBRAITH: No. 

PLAYBOY: If not on the left, do vou see 
any prospect of a right-wing third-party 
movement sparked by George Watlace? 
GALBRAITH: No. The two-party tradition 
in the Unired States is very strong, People 
think of themselves almost from birth 
as Republicans or Democrats and then 
differentiate themselves as liberal Repub- 
licanms or conservative Democrats. or vice 
versa. Phis raises a very large moral bar 
rier against third-party movements. Also. 
the legal barriers are great. To geta third 
party on the ballot i all the 50 states, o1 
In anything approaching that number, ts 
quite ditheult, Things are loaded in favor 
of the two-party system. 

PLAYBOY: Do vou share the view of those 
who feel that the effectiveness olf the 
electoral process 1s threatened by the emer- 


gence of movie-stir politicians—those can- 
didates who have w« previous reputation 
established in the mass medi? 
GALBRAITH: Such as Ronald Reagan: 
PLAYBOY: Or Senator George Murphy, or 
Shirley Temple Black. or Congressman 
Robert: Mathias. Olvmpic gold) medalist. 
GALBRAITH: No. I don’t think so. IT think 
some popular idenufication of this sort ts 
politically valuable and always has been. 
I just mentioned Helen Douglas. who 
was ceruunly widely Known as sat ac: 
tress: but she didi’t survive against a rel: 
atively unknown Congressman named 
Nixon. And there is nothing about the 
showing that Ronald Reagan is making 
around the country that word wcioate 
his stardom is propelling hom mio the 
Presidency. Shirley Temple probably got 
more votes than if she had been plain 
Mrs. Black. with no previous Lime. but 
hot enough to get her mito Congress. So. 
no. T wouldwt think there i anvihing 
more mvolved here than what every 
body knows: that a measure of public 
notoriety is vViluable ino politics. 
PLAYBOY: Lick of public notoriety secms 
to be one of the problems lactug Serutor 
Fugene MeCarthy, Do vou think his 
candidacv—or Robert Kennedy's—will 
strengthen the Democratic Party. even 
assuming defeat at the convention? 
GALBRAITH: Well, there are elements of 
cliche here. Almost every day somebody 
comes to see me. to tell me that if there 
is anv opposition to President Johuson 
within the Democratic Party. this will so 
split the party that it will improve the 
chances of the Republicans. Actually. 
the Democoritie Party. in this sense. 
doesn't exist. The Democratic Parity is 
not a cohesive entity that can be split. Ir 
EXISUS, GE HV wiverr tinte. as ao vist multe 
plicity of factions. You can't split: some- 
thing iit ts congenitally fragmented, Are 
John Stennis and James Eastland united 
with. siv. Wayne Morse? If Gene Mie- 
Carthy or Bob Kennedy. reflecting as they 
do an cnonmous nationwile cissatishecion 
with the forerma policy of the Administra 
tio. focus that dissatisiaiciou by running 
—mong other thimgs—as peace cand 
dates, all they do is give expression 10 a 
split that exists anvway. Miuty regular 
members of the Democritic Party. people 
who are stringing alone with the Admin- 
istration. arent happy about rts forermn 
policy, Pve been around the country 
a good deal in the past vear, and To can 
say that the difference between people 
who have been leanme to McCarthy 
and Kennedy and the great number of 
the people who are stringing along with 
the President is nef over the war. Both 
groups oppose the war. The dillerence ts 
between those who think the war is such 
a transcendent issue that they will sup- 
port whoever ts opposed to it and those 
who are going along with the Adminis- 
tnttion in sprte ob the war, 

PLAYBOY: The war aside, do you think 


f. In airline advertising it's always a temptation 
fo talk about good food, charming hostesses, and seating luxury. 


We now propose to resist that impulse. } 


ON THIS PAGE Swissair TALKS 
ABOUT COMPUTERS. 
JUST THAT AND NO MORE. 


| FOR today’s remarks we called 


on our engineers and systems 


| people. We asked them to tell 


us exactly what it is that com- 
puters (including the whole auto- 


| mation and data processing) 
are expected to do for an airline 


like Swissair. 

We decided the best adver- 
lisement was just the facts, 
ma’am. So our people said (and 


| We quote): 


‘Starting with aircraft design, 
there are computations to deter- 


| mine wing elasticity, flight be- 


haviour, to interpret wind tunnel 
experiments; that sort of thing. 
This figuring would be far too 
costly in time for human beings 


| to toil over. So we use computers.’ 


They went on, ‘More than 
30,000 components of our planes 
are kept track of by a computer 
that can always tell us how old 


| the parts are. It records when 
| they were installed in what air- 


craft, when they were over- 
hauled, and the various other 
things an engineer wants to know. 
The computer makes sure that 


| #0 component gets skipped at the 





next overhaul.’ 
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‘And then we have our own 
computers at Swissair's central 
administration. They take care 
of bookkeeping, stockkeeping, 
and most of the administrative 
work, such as traffic accounting.’ 

‘All this is going full blast 
today—it's in the present or the 
immediate future. Though to tell 
the truth, the future has already 
begun: for instance automatic 
message switching. Or, very 
shortly, passenger traffic control, 
load computation, and crew as- 
signment.’ 


‘Our computer is already 
working a 24-hour day seven days 
a week, It also has a twin that 
could take over the job if there 
were any trouble. More than a 
hundred specialists keep busy 
evolving the computer of the 
Suture. In the end we shall be able 
fo serve our passengers and con- 
signors better’, they said. 


‘This is how it will work. If 
you book a flight at one of our 
branch offices, the booking will 
be transmitted instantly to the 
headquarters computer, which in 
turn will report it to any other 
branch on enquiry. That's what 





they call ‘real time processing”. | 
All the branches are being linked 
10 headquarters by voice grade— 
telephone lines including hun- 
dreds of cathode ray tubes (dis- | 
Play units) for bookings through | 
Swissair offices (first in Switzer- | 
land, then in’ North America, | 


later in Europe). 
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So there’s the future for our | 


But others said, ‘Of course 
theyll care. They can see what 
pains Swissair takes with its 
flights. And how things can still 
be made better for the passen- | 
gers. (They already take for 
granted that Swissair is pleas- | 
ant, flies on time when humanly | 
possible, serves good meals, and. 
encourages its hostesses to be 
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PLAYBOY 


Senator McCarthy is qualified for the 


Presidency? 
GALBRAITH: Yes, there's no question about 
that. He's a_ highly mtelligent and 


thoughtful man, and in many ways he’s 
been an exemplary Senator. 
PLAYBOY: Yet in the view of the Americans 
for Democratic Action, which you head, 
his record has been less than perfect, 
hasn't 1? 
GALBRAITH: Not over the years. People 
who say this are citing some votes of the 
Senator during the past session, and 
some of the issues were quite minor. We 
score people by their votes, you know; 
and since MeCarthy has been in the Sen- 
ate, he has been something over 90) 
percent right by our count. 
PLAYBOY: McCarthy has generated great 
enthusiasm among critics of the Vietnam 
war. An earlier Senator McCarthy also 
took advantage of the emotional climate 
of war to appeal to millions of Ameri- 
cans, In this case, lollowers of the late 
Senator Joseph MeCarthy seemed to 
reason that since Communists were kill- 
ing our boys in Korea, we had a moral 
duty to ferret them out on the home 
front. Do you think recent events—the 
indiciments of William Sloane Cofhn 
and Dr. Benjamin Spock, and General 
Hershey's repeated attempts to use the 
draft to curb dissent—indicate the posst- 
bility of a McCarthyite resurgence today? 
GALBRAITH: No, I don't. Most people felt 
the Korean War—unhappy an episode 
though i was—was necessary. It was a 
very unpopular war, widely regarded as 
necessary and widely regarded as having 
been provoked by the  internationnl 
Communist conspiracy. Se, a very small 
minority of people who had at one time 
or another—innocently or otherwise— 
been associated with communism were 
extremely vulnerable. But they were a 
small minority, and those who continued 
to criticize the war were an even smaller 
and more defenseless minority. McCarthy- 
ism was directed at this tiny group. 
Perhaps for this reason, the critics of 
the Vietnam war have shown a heroism 
complex. They feel that they are being 
peculiarly brave in criticizing the Admin- 
istration. Well, that’s nonsense. There is 
no bravery involved in identifying your- 
sclf with millions of other people. To 
be specific, as a critic of the Vietnam 
conflict, there is no community in_ the 
United States into which | cannot go and 
be sure of a sizable and friendly au- 
dience. Last spring, I spoke at the most 
stouthearted military institution in the 
United States, Texas A&M Colleve, 
where IT had a huge turnout, I hadn't 
gone down there to wlk about the Viet- 
nam conflict, but T had a very friendly 
reception from people who wanted me to 
know they agreed with my views on 
Vietnam. That required no heroism. On 
the other hand, it requires considerable 
heroism for Secretary Rusk to go to 
Harvard to make a speech. There is no 


university Community into which the Sec- 
retary of State can go without encounter- 
ing hostility. 

PLAYBOY: Sull, don’t you think the draft 
resisters, as well as Coffin and Spock, who 
face a possibility of conviction and im- 
prisonment, must be credited with a cer- 
tam amount of herorsm? 

GALBRAITH: Yes. And I’m puzzled why 
the Administration felt obliged to chal- 
lenge them. That was the other point I 
was gomg to make. Who has suffered on 
the dralt issue? Whose reputation has 
suffered? Has it been the people who are 
resisting the draflt—or has it been Gen- 
cral) Hershey? Obviously, Hershey has 
suffered. Hershey has been, in a way, a 
tragic figure. Here is an amiable old man 
—I worked with him years ago—who 
has been an unspectacular but quite cle- 
cent administrator. He becomes over- 
enthustastic on this one issue and he ts 
now an embarrassment to all concerned, If 
the Administration could find any grace- 
ful way of detaching itself from General 
Hershey, | think it would. 

PLAYBOY: You once wrote: “We may lay 
it down as a law that without public crit- 
icism, all governments would look much 
better and be much worse.” Considering 
its salubrious aspect, what major criticism 
would you have of President Johnson? 
GALBRAITH: My abiding criticism of Presi- 
dent Johnson is that he identified him- 
self with a forcign policy—and with the 
exponents of a foreign policy, notably 
Secretary Rusk—yjust at the moment that 
it became obsolete. Consider the errors in 
our foreign policy in the past 20 years, 
First, it relied excessively on the mystique 
of military power. Second, it had the 
vision of a unified, international Com- 
munist conspiracy, just at the time the 
Communist world was breaking up and 
giving way to the stronger force of 
nationalism. Third, it was rigidly and 
narrowly anti-Communist, Far too many 
issues were decided in accordance with 
whether they seemed to advance or im- 
pede the Cold War with what was called 
the Sino-Soviet bloc. And fourth, it ter- 
ribly exaggerated the possible American 
role in’ bringing about desirable social 
change in other countries. All of these 
things were the mistakes of the generation 
of people who dominated foreign policy 
in the 20 years lollowing the breakup of 
the Grand Alliance. And all these mis- 
takes came to a focus in Vietnam. We 
found ourselves involved with national- 
ism, not international communism. We 
exaggerated what military weapons could 
accomplish; we found we could not re- 
form Vietnamese society. Yet this was the 
effort with which President Johnson iden- 
tified himself, | remember—I don’t think 
I'm violating any confidence here or be- 
ing unduly vain in recalling it—I remem- 
ber a conversation I hac with President 
Johnson shortly after the death of Presi- 
dent Kennedy. We were ranging over the 
problems to be faced. I told him that J 





thought there were no problems on the 
domestic front that wouldn't yield readily 
to the kind of social action that was al- 
ready in process. But I said that if the old 
seneration was able to reassert itself in our 
foreign policy, there could be nothing but 
disaster. I hac in mind the pressures that 
had previously been placed upon us to 
intervene in Laos and the relentless pres- 
sures that were then upon us to escalate 
our mtervention in Vietnam. And sug- 
gestions kept coming up for military in- 
tervention in other parts of the world 
as well. 

PLAYBOY: But President Johnson inhverit- 
ed Kennedy's State Department. Rusk 
was a Kennedy appointee, and there 
haven't been many high-level changes in 
the State Department since Kennedy 
staffed it. How would you account for 
these old pressures reasserting themselves 
under the Johnson Administration? 
GALBRAITH: As both Theodore Sorensen’s 
and Arthur Schlesinger’s books make 
clear, the great struggle in the Kennedy 
Administration was not between Repub- 
licans and Democrats and it was not be- 
tween the Executive and the Lesislature. 
It was between the White House and 
the senior foreign-policy establishment 
—particularly between the White House 
and the State Department. The instinet 
of the older, permanent employees in, 
say, the Department of Agriculture or the 
Department of the Interior, is generally 
progressive. These bureaus can get set in 
their ways, but they respond to leadership. 
The instinct of the State Department, 
however, was overwhelmingly to the older- 
gencration attitudes, to John Foster 
Dulles’ view of the world. Thev saw the 
problem of foreign policy simplistically, 
as a conflict between communism and the 
free world. Everything was forced into 
that dichotomy. This was a continuing 
point of conflict all through the Kennedy 
Administration. Tt Gime up with those 
who wanted—as I said—to send troops to 
Indochina. General Taylor and Walt Ros- 
tow came back from Vietnam in 196] 
with a proposal to put a division of com- 
bat troops in there. Kennedy said no. The 
conflict came up with all the negotiations 
we were involved in in Europe. It came 
up with those who didn't want to make 
any concessions that might lead. for ex- 
ample, to the test ban. And it came up in 
Latin America. The point is that in each 
of these cases, Kennedy had to reject pow- 
erful and wellentrenched attitudes with- 
in the State Department itself; and for 
the most part, he succeeded. President 
Johnson has not succeeded. 

My second criticism of President 
Johnson would be briefer: He is a very 
shrewd tactician but a poor strategist. 
He is good at handling today’s and to- 
morrow’s business but poor at defining 
objectives and moving consciously and 
deliberately toward those objectives. 
PLAYBOY: Would you claborate? 
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GALBRAITH: Vietnam provides many ex- 
amples. Last autumn, the President 
brought General Westmoreland and Am- 
bassador Bunker back to sell the country 
and the Congress on the notion that we 
were winning in Vietnam. It was quite a 
successful tactic. Even the polls showed 
improvement. But as part of a longer-run 
strategy of promoting confidence in our 
foreign policy, given the fact that we 
weren't winning, it Was a terrible mistake. 
The Tet offensive came along and dis- 
posed of the victory. 

PLAYBOY: Wasn't much of President John- 
son’s style, as well as his attitude toward 
the issues, forged in the New Deal? 
GALBRAITH: No question about that. And 
it was very much my own case. 


PLAYBOY: Do you think, in Johnson's 


case. that some of his ideas and ap- 
proaches are obsolete? 
GALBRAITH: ‘That's a somewhat harsh 


statement. | would be rather cautious 
before apreeing. | might be indictung 
myself, too. On some matters about 
which | have been verv much concerned 
—the problem of our environment, the 
protection of roadsides, the preservation 
of some of the natural charm of the 
American community—President John- 
son has been very much in the van- 
guard, and so has Mrs. Johnson. Or they 
were, until this miserable war inter- 
vened. On the other hand, I think the 
President is probably open to a measure 
of criticism for his last State of the Union 
message, a criticism that was leveled at him 
quite generally: his excessive preoccupa- 
tion with increasing national prosperity 
as the sole test of social performance. 
I'm not saying that increasing  pros- 
perity isn't important, but it’s clear that 
this is not a remedy for the distress in 
our cities, And it’s clear that the problem 
of the cities grows from a very bad sense 
of priorities on the part of the Federal 
Government. 

PLAYBOY: Some critics have said that 
Kennedy planted and all Johnson has 
done is harvest. Do you think Johnson's 
reputation for success in obtaining pro- 
gressive social legislation is deserved? 
GALBRAITH: President Kennedy certainly 
put quite a good deal of legislation on 
the table. But I never doubted that Pres- 
ident Johnson was a better manager of 
Congress than President Kennedy, Presi- 
dent Kennedy saw the Congress as a 
coequal branch of the Government, in 
strict constitutional terms. President John- 
son sees it as a challenge, as something 
to be managed. This has achieved results. 
PLAYBOY: Nonetheless, do you regard Ken- 
nedy as a great President? 

GALBRAITH: Yes. At least I regard him as 
having been a very great man. He was 
subject, of course, to the limitations of 
three brief vears. Most of the people who 
made a mark in the Presidency. from 
Washington on, had eight years. Roose- 
velt had more than 1/2. 

PLAYBOY: What do you think was Presi- 


dent Kennedy's most important achieve- 
ment ot domestic affairs? 

GALBRAITH: The one that he’s commonly 
credited with: the final development of 
modern economic policy. It was under 
the Kennedy Administration that we 
finally got away from the cliches of the 
balanced budget and came to see the 
Federal Government as an afhrmative in- 
strument for maintaining the level of em- 
ployment. This has become an accepted 
fact. But 1 would add that in a more 
reneral seuse, Kennedy brought an air of 
exctement to Washington that, in turn, 
drew an extraordinarily talented group 
of people there from all over the coun- 
try, lifting very markedly the tone and 
quality of the Federal Executive. On 
reflection, I might even say that this 
intangible achievement was his monu- 
ment. There are also some other Kennedy 
accomplishments that even the histo- 
rians tend to overlook. For example, 
the farm problem disappeared under 
Kennedy. He appointed a very talented 
man as Secretary of Agr iculture and 
gave him a free hand, Secretary Tlree. 
man, in turn, had a great capacity for 
dealing with Congress. Unul the Kenne- 
dy Administration, everybody assumed 
that the farm-policy problem was chron- 
ic and insoluble. Now, of course, we 
haven't heard much about it for years. It's 
curious how litthe we miss the problems 
that we cease to hear about. 

PLAYBOY: Ihe mood of excitement you 
say Kennedy brought to Washington 
scems to have disappeared. Do you think 
this is because Kennedy himself is no 
longer on the scene? 

GALBRAITH: No. I think the war ts the 
cause. Had it not been for the war, 
the sense of excitement generated by the 
legislative measures that President John- 
son put through in 1964 and 1965 would 
have continued. I was very closely asso- 
ciated with the poverty program in its 
early vears, first in the drafting of the 
legislation and then on the advisory 
committee that was established to oversee 
it. There was a great sense of excite- 
ment in the Ofhce of Economic Opportu- 
nity in those early years under President 
Johnson. It began to dissipate when it 
became common knowledge that there 
wasn't gomng to be any important in- 
crease In appropriations. Instead of an 
all-out war on poverty, it became clear 
that the program's clum on the budget 
was wholly subordinate to military re- 
quirements. People began to drift away, 
first a few at a time and then in large 
numbers. One always has to keep in 
mind—and this also ts something that 1s 
not very well understood—that Itberals 
in the United States are summer soldicrs. 
Thev go to Washington when the going 
is good. when there's an Administration 
they like, when there’s a feeling of 
excitement. But when the excitement di- 
minishes, they go back to the universi- 
li¢s, or to journalism, or to the law, On 
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the whole, conservatives are more stable. 
One sees this particularly in the State 
Department. The liberals come in for 
short periods of time—as I did—but the 
stufher men have much greater stability. 
PLAYBOY: What would you say was Ken- 
nedy's greatest accomplishment in for- 
elen affairs? 

GALBRAITH: ‘The nuclear test ban. 
PLAYBOY: Not his handling of the Cuban 
crisis? 

GALBRAITH: No. That required sensible 
restraint. The wild men had to be kept 
dowm. But that was no great test af ca- 
pacity. And the Soviets were quite co- 
operative, after all. I think the test ban 
was Kennedy's greatest achievement. And 
again, is an indication of how litle we 
miss problems that are no longer with us. 
Up until the negotiation of the test-ban 
agreement, there was scarcely a week. 
und often not a day, when there wasn't a 
story in The New York Times about [all- 
out levels, abour strontium 90 in our 
milk, about radiation potsoning the at- 
mosphere. Now I suppose one could go 
through the Trmes index for the past 
vear and find only a handful of such 
entries, mostly concerning the Chinese 
explosions. This oppressive problem has 
almost disappeared from our conscious. 
ness. When I went to India, T found that 
one of the subjects that came up most 
frequently in conversation was what 
right the Americans and the Russians 
have to poison the atmosphere that all the 
world must use. The alarm in the non- 
scientific community was very much ereat- 
er than it was in the United States. Once 
I took Jerome Wiesner, then the Presi- 
dent's Scienufhie Advisor, out to India for 
the specific purpose of putting the thing 
in perspective. He held what must have 
been one of the longest press confer- 
ences in history, answering in meticulous 
detail all the questions of the Indian news- 
papermen about what the actual dangers 
from fallout were. He didn’t minimize the 
dangers, of course; he was one of the archi- 
tects of the test ban. But he managed to 
persuade the Indians that they weren't in 
imminent danger of destruction from ra- 
dioactive air, 

PLAYBOY: About your association with 
India, Newsweek once wrote: “As U. S. 
Ambassador from 1961 to 1963, Gal- 
braith allezedly conducted himself in a 
manner behtung a rajah, dealt too di- 
rectly with Prime Minister Nehru, dashed 
off a volume of hot-lined cables that kept 
internation! wires smoking, and often 
disregarded diplomatic protocol to take 
problems directly to friend and boss John 
F. Kennedy.” Would you plead guilty? 
GALBRAITH: No, J wouldn't. | might take 
up the indictment step by step. I'm quite 
certain that my behavior was nof parallel 
with that of the rajahs. The rajahs are 
now a rather depressed and saddened 
caste in India, whereas [ tried to conduct 


myself with slightly more style. I certain- 
Iy dealt directly with Prime Minister 
Nehru. He was, in addition to being 
prime minister, a personal friend of 
some years standing. He was also the 
foreign minister, the person with whom I 
had to work. About hot-lined cables, I 
often found that a sharply worded com- 
municauion to the State Department 
produced more results than the passive- 
voiced, soft and enfeebled prose that is 
customary tn diplomacy. And [ always 
maintained the fictton that I had a very 
close association with President Kenne- 
dy, This was extremely valuable in get- 
ting acuion out of the State Department. 
It gave me a measure of leverage. But if 
anybody in the State Department had 
ever stopped to ponder the matter, they 
would have known that I wasn't really 
close to Kennedy at all. Ho the President 
had more than one official communica- 
tion every six months from his itmbiassa- 
dor in India, he would quickly have 
tired of such pestering and told me to 
deal with the Secretary of State. So I care- 
fully rationed my communications with 
the President, as any experienced bureau- 
crat—which T am—knows he must do. 
PLAYBOY: Swill, vou accumulated quite a 
sheaf of correspondence with Kennedy, 
didn’t you? 

GALBRAITH: Yes, unofhcially. When IT went 
to India, President Kennedy said one 
day, in a joking way, “Why don't you 
drop me a letter every once in a while 
and tell me what vou do?” He said, 
“Eve always been a bit uncertain, ever 
since my father was an ambassador, just 
what the job entails.” Since I had for 
years becn in a degree of communieition 
with the President, every fortnight or so 
Md send him a letter—a personal letter 
rather than an official communiqué— 
descnbing what was happening. IT de- 
scribed the more interesting or amusing 
or embarrassing expenences of being an 
ambassador, sometimes commenting on 
matters in the U.S., and giving a great 
deal of attention to the thing that wor- 
ricd me tremendously at that time: our 
deepening involvement in’ Indochina. 
Someday I'm going to publish these lee- 
ters. The tre is now approaching when 
I think [| can do so without seeming to 
be engaged in any undue exploitation of 
my position in India or mv past assocta- 
tion with the President. 

PLAYBOY: Whiy did you resign from your 
ambassadorial post? 

GALBRAITH: President Kennedy asked me 
to go there initially for two years, in 
the hope that this would give some 
impression of the aims and goals of the 
Kennedy Administration to the people in 
that part of the world. Then we'd ex- 
tended it, after the Chinese attack on 
India; this was a period of uncertainty, 
so I stayed on. When calm returned aft- 
er the war. I came home. I certainly 
didn't consider myself a professional dip- 
lomat—a pomt of view that was shared 





in some degree by the State Department. 
Thad The New Industrial State hanging 
over mv head and I was very anxious to 
finish it. 

PLAYBOY: Did you find vou could live 
comfortably on an ambassadorial salary? 

GALBRAITH: Handsomely. Over the vears, 
the financial difficulties of ambassadors 
have been somewhat exaggerated. I'm 
not speaking of Paris or London, but 
there's no doubt that my financial situa- 
tion in New Delhi was infinitely easier 
than that of my Harvard colleagues who 
went to Washington. I had a salary of 
some $27,000 a year: transportation was 
paid for me and my family; there was a 
house, a staff, an automobile and an edu- 
cational allowance for my children; and a 
very substantial entertainment allowance, 
certainly suthcient for the entertainment 
we did. We could have done less without 
any damage to the United States. But 
every time T returned to Washington, my 
Imends looked at me in the gloomiest 
fashion and asked: “Ken, are you going 
broke out there?” My answer alwavs 
was: “Don't talk to me, talk to Archibald 
Cox or Arthur Schlesinger or Abe Chayes, 
the other Harvard people who came to 
Washington. They're the ones who are 
mn danger of going broke.” 

PLAYBOY: The comment has been made— 
most recently, moan amiable way, by 
David Halberstam in an article about 
you in Harper's—that the Kennedy people 
were disturbed at the ease with which 
you made the transition from J]. F.K. to 
Johnson after the President was assassi- 
nated. Is this so? 

GALBRAITH: I've been asked about this 
before. Actually, I was the source of the 
remark myself, because I kept very care- 
ful notes about that whole weekend. 
Right after the assassination, President 
Johnson asked me to help with the mes- 
sage that he was about to give to Con- 
gress. He had just taken over and had no 
available stall. Also, as the new Presi- 
dent, he was under terrible pressure. So he 
asked Ted Sorensen and me to give him 
a hand. We did. And I must say, in the 
jarring disorientation of that weekend, | 
found it therapeutic to have something 
to do. I reported, in the diary that [ kept 
over that weekend, that I'd heard some- 
one remark: “Well, that was certainly a 
rapid change in Ken,” or something to 
that effect. Subsequently, 1 loaned the 
diary to William Manchester, who was 
writing fhe Death of ai President. I 
asked him to check back on any use he 
made of it. But in the great confusion 
that surrounded publication of his book, 
as he later explamed to me, he was un- 
able to do so, So some of the material he 
published caused me a degree of embar- 
rassmenmt. The comment was a [rivolous 
one that I certainly would never have 
published myself. But I don't think 
many people took it seriously. I never 
did. As a matter of fact, I doubt that 
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over the weckend I did any more to ease 
the transition than, say, Robert Kennedy 
himself. 

PLAYBOY: Were you otherwise involved in 
the controversy over Manchester's book? 
GALBRAITH: No. I had earlicr looked over, 
for Senator Robert Kennedy and Mrs. 
Jacqueline Kennedy, a couple of the 
other Kennedy books, which made some 
small use of private papers: a book by 
Pierre Salinger and a book by the former 
Undersecretary of the Navy, Paul Fay. 
But I don’t think I qualified myself as a 
particularly meticulous reviewer. At any 
rate, I had no role in the Manchester 
book, though I did come to Mrs. Kenne- 
dy'’s defense when I thought she was some- 
what unfairly accused of censorship. 
PLAYBOY: You once observed that cen- 
sorship reflects “the deep conviction of 
people who do not read concerning the 
persuasive power of books on those who 
do.” Do you think any form of censor- 
ship is justified in the U.S. today? 
GALBRAITH: | oppose all censorship. 1 am, 
of course, especially suspicious of censor- 
ship having to do with public affairs. I 
know from my own experience as a pub- 
lic official, particularly during the years 
when I was running price controls, that 
every ime I made a mistake, | immedi- 
ately yearned for secrecy. No doubt there 
are some things that have to be kept 
secret, in the operation of the Govern- 
ment, but this is better done by instilling 
confidence in public employees than by 
censorship. 

PLAYBOY: Speaking of books and their 
effect on others, we recently saw you 
quoted as saying that the writings of the 
late Tan Fleming had an important 
influence on American foreign policy. 
Were you speaking facetiously? 
GALBRAITH: Yes, in a way, but there has 
always been a Bond mystique within the 
CIA: the notion of the highly organized, 
highly masculine adventurer who can 
bring off perfectly fabulous coups. These 
people must be watched 24 hours a day. 
Indeed, if at all possible, they shouldn't 
be hired. It’s undoubtedly unfair, though, 
to attribute their inclinations to too many 
James Bond novels. Its perhaps more 
plausible to say that Fleming modeled 
some of Bond's more outrageous opera- 
tions on the things these self-styled super- 
agents imagine—in their wilder Lantasies 
—that they're accomplishing. 

PLAYBOY: Your new novel, fhe Triumph, 
skewered the State Department merci- 
lessly, but it was surprisingly benign. to- 
ward the CIA. Does this reflect your 
own vicwse 

GALBRAITH: One must bear in mind that 
my novel concerns a small South Ameri- 
can country with an unattractive climate 
and a poor ambiance. It’s less attractive 
to the Bond type than, say, Laos or 
South Vietnam, or some of the other ex- 
otic parts of the world. And since The 
Triumph aims in all particulars to be 
true fiction, it was natural that I should 


play down the role of the CIA. I did 
point to one feature of the CIA, how- 
ever: its ability, when asked to estimate 
the outcome of a particular suggestion, to 
get on both sides of the question and then 
cloak its ambiguities in secrecy. But I 
must say one other thing: The CIA, on 
the whole, has had an unfair billing, 
There have been some impossible people 
working for it; but in the main, it has 
been composed of careful, diligent, hard- 
working men. My own experience with 
the CIA is that, given strong leadership, 
it is responsive, loyal and responsible. 
PLAYBOY: What about the charges we 
sometimes hear—of CIA subversion, fo- 
menting revolutions, sabotage, even assas- 
sination? Do these things go on? 
GALBRAITH: They never went on within 
my area of responsibility. My feeling is 
that the CIA has been in some degree a 
scapegoat for weak ambassadors. A lot of 
ambassadors who have the orthodox and 
old-fashioned view of their trade like not 
to know that there are any intelligence 
activities going on in their country. 
When something goes wrong, they can 
say: “Oh, that’s the Agency boys, mess- 
ing things up as usual.” They use the 
CIA as an excuse for their own indif- 
ference. But any Chief of Mission who 
wants to take full responsibility for what 
is going on im his area can do so. It 
would be a good practice, in general, 
when 
ambassador more frequently and less fre- 
quently to blame the CIA. The ambassa- 
dor has all the authority he needs—if he 
chooses to exercise It. 

PLAYBOY: If you were Secretary of State, 
what would you do to rid the Depart- 
ment of the rigor mortis that you de- 
picted in The Triumph 

GALBRAITH: This is a long story. To begin 
with, it would be very useful to lower 
the retirement age. In general, a_live- 
lier, more eclectic and more knowledge- 
able group of people has come into the 
State Department since World War 
Two. The Pethwicks [Pethwick is a fos- 
silized State Department obstructionist 
in Galbraith’s novel] of the State Depart- 
ment are the people from good [amilies 
who were looking for a gentlemanly ca- 
reer in government and set great store in 
having the manners of diplomacy. But 
they never armed themselves to under- 
stand the political problems of their task. 
They tend to regard all popular move- 
ments xs Communist inspired. And they 
have the disposition to believe that people 
should accept any right-wing government, 
however despotic or noxious it may be. 
While there are young fogies in the State 
Department, there's a much larger num- 
ber of old fogies. We would all profit 
from their reurement. But the State De- 
partment also suffers from the myth of 
American omnipotence. We have too 
miuany people assuming responsibility for 
too many things. If one imagines, for in- 
stance, that somehow or other the 
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United States can allect all develop- 
ments in Burma, then one is goimg to 
have a large number of Burmese special- 
ists. But if one assumes that our relation- 
ship to Burma is marginal, that we can 
have only a very modest role there, then 
we're going to have only one min part 
ume on Burma. I'm using Burma as an 
improbable example here; but during the 
years when we exaggcrated our Capacity 
to euide political and social change, we 
naturally expanded the number of Suite 
Department personnel. The result is a 
very slow and tedious process of deci- 
sion-making, leading to the rigor mortis 
you mentioned. We're not goimg to fire 
those people; this is something that as a 
plain political matter never happens. If, 
mmplausibly, I were Secretary of Sttte, | 
would divide the State Department mto 
two parts. I would isolate in one part all 
the intelligence activities and all of the 
scholarly pursuits of the Deparunent. 
The other part would be a relatively sim- 
ple field stall drawing on the expertise of 
that large, scholarly apparatus. Pd hope 
that the held staff could then be accom- 
modated to «a more limited view of 
American foreign policy. 

PLAYBOY: Do you think the U.S. should 
have any role as what is commonly called 
a world policeman? 

GALBRAITH: I've never been guilty of 
using the phrase “world policeman.” ‘To 
think that it is our function to preserve 
world Jaw and order, or to prevent com- 
munism around the world, is lantastic. 
There’s a certain range of matters—eco- 
nomic support, educational assistance, a 
back of the hand to dictators—where we 
can exercise a beneficial role. No ques- 
tion about that. But to the tote role that 
is implied in the notion of being a world 
policeman, to assume we can pul down 
disorders, stop revolutions, arrest commu- 
nism wherever it breaks out, is exactly 
the frame of mind that got us into the 
current tragedy in Southeast Asia. 
PLAYBOY: President Kennedy visited South- 
east Asia in 1951. According to Schle- 
singer's A Thousand Days, Kennedy 
was very much aware of the extent to 
which French policy had alienated the 
Vietnamese nationalists. Schlesinger ob- 
served that Kennedy was “always con- 
cerned not to enlarge our commitment to 
such an extent as to change the charac- 
ter of the war.” If Kennedy had lived, do 
you think the situation in Vietnam would 
be substantially different than it ts? 
GALBRAITH: There are always some ques- 
tions in an interview that one should 
be reluctant to answer. That shows a ce- 
cent reserve. IT think possibly this is one 
of them, In discussing this whole dilhcult 
problem, it’s obvious that I'm in substan- 
tial disagreement with the President and 
with the Secretary of State. But I've also 
tried to be fair. ] think it’s somewhat un- 
fair, for anyone who was not privy to 
President Kennedy's thoughts, to com- 


pare what he thinks Kennedy would 
have done with what President Johnson 
has, in fact, done. It's unfair to measure 
President Johnson's record against the 
assumed record of a man who is now 
dead. Professor Schlesinger was closer to 
President Kennedy than I was in these 
matters. and so was Robert Kennedy. [t's 
quite possible that they could speak with 
more authority. I've been asked this ques- 
tion many times and I've always been 
reluctant to answer, | remain reluctant. 
PLAYBOY: Do you have an answer that 
satisfies you personally, even if youre 
unwilling to state it? 

GALBRAITH: No, I honestly don't have an 
answer. It seems just idle speculation. 
There are so many objective grounds for 
being critical of the President and the 
Secretary of State. There's the over- 
whelming fact that a large part of our 
reason for being in Vietnam is that we 
are now concerned with saving reputa- 
tions. Military reputations, diplomatic 
reputations, the reputation of the Ad- 
ministration—all these have become com- 
mitted in this enterprise. We're not trying 
to save the Vietnamese: we're trying to 
suve Americans. Phere are so many honest 
vrounds for criticizing the Acdministrauion, 
on evidence that is availible to every- 
body, that I] am very reluctant to resort 
to anything subjective. Perhaps, if one 
had a weak case, one might be strugeling 
for some such support as this. But when 
one has an overpoweringly strong Case, 
one doesn’t need it. 

PLAYBOY: You've made that case ever more 
vocally in recent months. What was your 
role in the A. D. A.’s rejection of Johnson 
and its endorsement of Senator McCarthy? 
GALBRAITH: I'm chairman, and | tried to 
be reasonably impartial as regards the 
conllicting points of view within’ the 
A.D. A. This extends from John Roche, 
who was one of my predecessors as chair- 
man and who is now intellectual-in- 
residence in the Johnson Administration 
and a firm supporter of the President. all 
the way to Al Lowenstein, who is a vice- 
chairman of A.D. A. and has been one 
of the most effective organizers of the op- 
position to President Johnson. 

PLAYBOY: Did you support the A.D. A. 
endorsement of McCarthy? 

GALBRAITH: Yes. You support the man 
you think ts right. 

PLAYBOY: And you continued your sup- 
port after Kennedy entered the racer 
GALBRAITH: Oh, yes. But 1 am far less in- 
terested in the choice between McCar.- 
thy and Kennedy than in having a strong 
alternative contender for the nomination. 
I would be eminently happy with either 
as a candidate. 

PLAYBOY: What practical contmbution can 
the A. D. A. make to the Democratic Party 
in an election year? Is it confined to 
attempts to influence the Democratic plit- 
form, or does it go beyond this? 
GALBRAITH: Far bevond. The A.D. A. ts 
the holding company for the liberals who 


are closely associated with the political 
process—the liberals who run for office. 
who speak and are heard and who have 
been the hard fiber of the liberal wing of 
the Democratic Party. Virtually all the 
Iiberals who came to Washington in the 
Kennedy Administration came im from 
the A.D. A.: Schlesinger; James Loeb, Jr.. 
who was ambassador to Peru and later 
in Africa; and Hubert Humphrey. who 
was one of my predecessors as chairman. 
The A.D. A. has provided the liberal 
muscle of the Democratic Party. 

PLAYBOY: Many of vour A, 1D. A. colleagues 
have run for public office. Have you ever 
considered this vourself? 

GALBRAITH: No, not very seriously. I 
toved with the idea a couple of years 
ago, When a number of Massachusetts 
Democrats raised the possibility of my 
running for governor, I hasten to say it 
was something less than a mass move- 
ment. And since I live a good part of the 
year in Vermont, some of my friends up 
there once urged me to run for the Senate. 
On both of these occasions, I allowed 
myself to reflect on the idea and then | 
discarded it. First, because of the usual 
uncertainty of all sensible people as to 
whether they would stir the enthusiasm 
of the voters to the extent that, in the 
secrecy of their souls, they are likely to 
imagine. The other reason ts that politics 
is a Full-time activity; I have always 
sought an existence where I could do 
several things that imterest me and, in 
particular, where I could protect a goodly 
amount of my time for writing. 
PLAYBOY: Your past and present successes 
as a writer must have rewarded you 
handsomely. Aren't you well on your 
way to becoming a millionaire? 
GALBRAITH: 1 wouldn't think so. Tlie in- 
come tix provides good protection 
against that disaster for anyone who re- 
ceives his income—as I do—in current 
form. But that’s not very important, be- 
cause all my life I've had enough in- 
come. The difference between too little 
and enough is much greater than the 
difference between enough and more 
than enough. The added advantage of 
having more than enough is relatively 
marginal, I'm quite happy as a professor. 
PLAYBOY: Do vou have any tntention of 
leaving Harvard? 

GALBRAITH: No. I've had the usual sug- 
eestions from time to tme. Mostly, 
however, these have been offers of ad. 
ministrative positions, to head academic 
institutions. I'm not engulfed with them, 
because I think people rightly guess that 
I'm not a natural-born administrator, 
And I've always turned them down. be- 
cause I consider teaching the price | 
have to pay for the freedom to write— 
the time to write and the research support 
one gets in an academic community. I've 
never had even the slightest intention of 
losing that freedom by becoming a bad 
wdmuinistrator. 

PLAYBOY: While you play down your 
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own role as a Presidential advisor, 
there’s no doubt that intellectuals like 
yourself do have the chance to counsel 
the President officially. To what extent 
can such advisors really influence Gov- 
ernment policy? 

GALBRAITH: Well, I'm quite inpressed 
by a comment President Truman once 
made about Bernard Baruch, Truman 
said, approximately: “Ive never been 
quite certain why Mr. Baruch describes 
himself as an advisor to Presidents, That 
isn't a very important job, All Presidents 
have a lot more advice than they're able 
to use.” But there's another side to your 
question: the pivotal role in the United 
States of the person with some knowl- 
edge of a particular subject and, even 
more specifically, the person with some 
capacity for social innovation. This abili- 
ty. to figure out how social change can 
be engineered, is very rare—the capaci- 
ty to decide how prices are to be regu- 
lated in wartime, the capacity to design 
a new system of social tmsurance, to 
figure out how Medicare should be set 
up to do the most good, or to puzzle out 
what can be done about the tedious state 
of American television. In the United 
States, the business community, the 
trade unions and even the unattached 
community of lawyers, writers, and so on, 
is not socially innovative. The capacity 
to innovate is confined largely to the 
scientific and educational communities 
and to the Federal bureaucracy. 
PLAYBOY: Yet the scientific and education- 
al communities seem singularly alienated 
from the political process today. How do 
you explain. this? 

GALBRAITH: This group is currently frus- 
trated because it is nol enjoying its cus- 
tomary power. In recent years, when the 
scientists and the liberal academic com- 
munity have pretty well agreed on a 
proposition, there's heen a very strong 
tendency for the Government to go 
along. But the scientific and educational 
estate today is overwhelmingly opposed 
to the Vietnam war. There's been some 
disposition to question this in Washing- 
ton, but the polls all show it. One cannot 
live in the educational community and 
be in any doubt about the size of the op- 
position. Yet the Administration and the 
military have—at least until now—shown 
a high level of indifference to these att- 
tudes. So the alienation you mentioned 1s 
the result, on this issue, anyway, of not 
havine the accustomed influence. 

PLAYBOY: Then from whom does the Pres 
ident seek advice? Does he look to what 
vou've somewhat facetiously called the 
American establishment? 

GALBRAITH: Well, the establishment doesn't 
really give advice: it usually just’ con- 
firms the status quo. The establishment 
is the group of people whose ideas, at 
any given lime, are eminently respectable. 
In language I have otherwise used, they 
are the people who can be counted on to 
articulate the conventional wisdom of 


the moment. When appointed to high 
office—either by Republicans or, more 
significantly, by Democrats—they confer 
an aura of stability and respectability on 
the community. The establishment, for 
instance, can be relied on to support the 
Administration's policies in Vietnam long 
after sensible men have condemned 
these policies. Meaningful advice, of 
course, will come from the socially in- 
novative community that I mentioned, 
from men Ike Wilbur Cohen, who ts 
now Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare and was Assistant Secretary for 
many years. Wilbur was the man who 
invented, in a way—or who at least de- 
veloped—most of the ideas associated 
with Medicare. He combined that with 
the political skill that enabled him to get 
it through Congress. When the history of 
this period is written, if it’s written with 
any aceuracy, Wilbur Cohen will be 
credited with a lot more power to 
change things than, say. John J. McCloy. 
McCloy was former Assistant Secretary 
of War. former head of the World Bank, 
former American High Commissioner im 
Germany, major archon on the Council on 
Foreign Relations and a member of the 
Warren Comuinission. He has shown great 
distinction im making the case for the 
status quo. A tew years ago, he was un- 
deniably chairman of the establishment. 
But even in this role, he wasu't as signif 
cant a figure as Cohen, who 1s associated 
with change. 

PLAYBOY: McCloy is getting on in years. 
Who would you put at the head of the 
American establishment todayr McGeorge 
Bundy? 

GALBRAITH: A vood choice. Mac Bundy 
is certainly the most prominent con- 
tender. However, he is not a completely 
reliable establishment figure. He has all 
the qualifications: as head of the Ford 
Foundation, former Harvard dean, former 
National Security Advisor to the Presi. 
dent, member of a family that has had at 
very distinguished record of public serv- 
ice. His father, us you know, was the 
great licutenant of Henry Stimson, Hoo- 
vers Secretary of State. And when he 
witches himsell, Mic shows a certam Cca- 
pacity for the reputable plautudes. But 
then every once in a while he comes up 
with an idea of disturbing ortginality, or 
he endorses ideas that the community at 
large is not quite ready to accept, or he 
stops too long on the wrong policy. This 
is a mistake. A good establishment man 
never makes mistakes. Bundy got well 
out in front on the whole issue of public 
television. And on Vietnam, he las 
lagged badly. So he is regarded with 
some slight trepidation by the true estab- 
lishment figures, 

PLAYBOY: If Bundy is disqualified, then 
who really heads the establishment? 
GALBRAITH: Some people believe that I 
am studving up hard for the job. I imag- 
ine that a Jot of this interview will have a 
very statesmanlike sound. 


PLAYBOY: You apparently believe the estab- 
lishment’s influence is minor. But among 
those who are influential, do you think 
that power corrupts? 
GALBRAITH: By no means. | think power 
has a very different effect on different 
people. For instance, I wouldn't think 
for a moment that power corrupted 
President Kennedy. T think he carried it 
with a great deal of pleasure and a good 
deal of grace. My impression ts that most 
people react rather responsibly to power; 
it often brings out a side to their char- 
acter, a depth of concern, that they hadn't 
previously displayed. The second part of 
Lord Acton’s famous dictum, that abso- 
lite power corrupts absolutely, may be 
true. But that the mere possession of power 
corrupts. [| think. is only infrequently the 
Case. 
PLAYBOY: There's also the power that ac- 
crues to the economist. Keynes once sug 
gested that we're all “the slaves of some 
defunct economist.” As an econonust. do 
you think our evervday lives are pro- 
foundly influenced by economic theory? 
GALBRAITH: Well, something broader than 
economic theory, There is no question 
that our lives and our thinking are 
profoundly influenced by organized so- 
cial theory. To take one example: People 
who beheve that they have an original 
commitment to free enterprise and to tn- 
dividualism are almost invartibly citing, 
at second or third remove, the ideas of 
Jeremy Bentham or Herbert Spencer, tm 
many cases without ever having heard 
of those two distinguished gentlemen. 
It's also true that the ideas of economists 
have become part of the blood stream of 
our life. Things that we take as original 
truth are. mi fact. the formulations of 
Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill and 
Allred Marshall. 
PLAYBOY: Do you think your own works 
would fit in here? 
GALBRAITH: I've never been disposed to 
sacrifice truth to modesty. I think that 
there are certain ideas from my own 
books that slightly modify the way people 
think about ccononiic file. 
PLAYBOY: Tor instance? 
GALBRAITH: At the end of World War 
‘Two, partly as a reaction to the restric 
tions and controls of the War, partly as 
a defensive mechanism agaimst another 
resurvence of New Deal regulation— 
which was very much feared by business 
—we had a great revival of the liturgy 
of free enterprise. People read F. A. 
Havek’s The Road to Serfdom and simi- 
lar rescrtpts against the state, It became 
a part of popular thinking that there was 
a conflict between individual liberty and 
the function of the state, that the state 
wis a menace to liberty. The result: was 
that people thought they were defending 
freedom when they kept down taxes and 
when they limited government spending. 
Well, I set out quite deliberately, in The 
Affluent Society, to do what I could to 
(continued on page 138) 
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fiction By HERBERT GOLD 


he met her at an acid-rock 


ball and she 


grokked him, this ultracool miss loaded with experience and bereft of emotion 


‘COULD YOU HAVE DINNER with me one 
night this week?” he asked the girl at a 
pause in the foaming, churning breakers 
of sound. It rose, it rose again, it fell, it 
rose, and then there was a pause. 

“No,” she answered, smiling sweetly. 

“But I thought—you seem—that look 
on your face-———" She had a way of fixing 
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her eyes against his as they danced. She 
had a way of moving against the way he 
moved. 

“Sure I grok you,” she said. 

Slightly comforted and emboldened, he 
nevertheless gave up and thought he might 
as well be a scientist about it. “What did 
I do wrong?” he asked. 


“Nothing,” she said. The amplified 
sitar, the electric violin, the wired harpsi- 
chord and the pile-driving rhythm tnstru- 
ments were being launched once more to 
another victory against the stoned and the 
stunned. “Chere was a willingness to be 
overcome. 

“You have a friend?” 





“Nothing special,” she said. “I came 
here with a group—all friends.” 

“Then why not?” 

She stood a litle sideways, gazing at 
him with her clear sweet hilarious smile, 
as the acid-rock music of the Salvation 
Auditorium in San Francisco crested once 
again. He liked her eyes—smile wrinkles 
at the corners of the cyes of a girl who 
couldn't have been more than 22, He 
liked the healthy slim California look: 
sik blouse, checked Carnaby pants, 


slouching healthy spine—a gutsy challeng- 
Ing teasing funny chick. Good style. 

“Then why not?” he asked again. 

“I don't make dates. Plots, no. I don't 
make that scene,” she said. 

He frowned. “What a drag.” 

“But FI go home with you now,” she 
said, without changing the expression but 
leaning now from right to left instead of 
from left to right. “Cuba, si—plans, no.” 

He had her by the elbow and was push- 
ing through the crowd toward the door. 


GIKL GET TING 
EDUCATED AT NOON 
ON SUNDAY 


He was thinking: We both must smell 
of smoke. He was thinking: But no 
beer, that was another generation. He 
was thinking: Oh, man, Ict’s get out of 
here, and lucky the car is parked nearby, 
before she changes her mind. Tu penses, 
done tu n’es pas—think a little less, 
please. This is the time to shut it off, 
The Anonymous Artists of America, a 
strong acid-rock group, was pouring its 
ardent heart and amplified soul into a 
song called When J Was Worried: 
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When I was worried 

You made ihe stars turn pink 

When F was worried 

You taught me not to think 

You said you'd make me feel real 
fine 

Just sign here on the dotted line 

And then you made me love you, 

Dr. Swain. 


Or maybe the song was called Dr, 
Swain, The dance at the Salvation Audi- 
torium south of Mission Street in San 
Francisco had not yet come to the 
scheduled feature attraction: silent Zen 
contemplation of stones, pennies cl 
corncobs by everyone seated in a arcle. 
However, in the meantime, while waiting 
to draw up legs in the mandala pos- 
ture, there was pop and op body paint- 
ing, there were strobe lights changing 
everyone into stop-action dancers, there 
was the band, there was the drip, bubble 
and bounce light show, there were two 
projectors doing bits of film, there were 
Hell's Angels and Berkeley students, 
there were free apples, free licorice, 
there were posters and petitions to sign 
and costumes and the dreamy joy mak- 
ing of people in every known variety of 
high. Including horniness. The previous 
number had been introduced by the 
bushy-bearded leader of the band as “an 
oldie but a goodie, a dusty diamond, a 
pearl of some kind of price. . . . Some a 
you folks out there might remember get- 
lin’ pregnant to this song, "way back in 
nineteen and sixty-four.” The way his 
beard grew, it looked as if he were walk- 
ing upside down. He was wearing ecstat- 
ic dress—swirls. spangles, silks. The crowd 
included) everything, even clean-shaven 
gawkers. Including Jim Curtis, just look- 
ing around tonight and just finding this 
girl, this lovely sweet funny girl whose 
name he didn’t even know vet. He would 
get her outside before he would ask her 
to repeat her name. He hadn't been able 
to hear it over the Anonymous Arusts of 
America. It would be better, perhaps, Lo 
ask it when they were already on their 
Wity. 

“T only.” she was saying. “IT only,” she 
was explaining, “I only,” she murmured 
sweetly at him, “go with people I grok 
by accident. Dating is a drag.” 

“Yeah, sure,” he said, thinking this 
was a time to emphasize the areas of 
agreement. 

“Sometimes it means you're lonely. 
Sometimes it means you're going home 
with Dr. Swain, say, or nobody else, and 
that’s something else. But Vd rather 
make it by myself than pkiy that girlie- 
girl-girl game, the cop-oul sex game, you 
know?” 

“Sure, yeah,” he said, being on the 
safe side. He would disapree later. Now 
was still the time to be agreeable. even a 
little more. “Jeez, they're a good band,” 
he said. 


“They're coming up strong. Write 
their own songs, communal 'em together, 
too.” 

“Who's Dr. Swain?” 

She gave him her first puzzled and 
disappointed look. It crossed her charmed, 
pleased, healthy, sinewy face like a cloud, 
it made her body bend another way, back- 
‘ard and looking, as if she were wearing 
bifocal granny glasses, octagonally dubi- 
ous. What had he done wrong? How had 
he let her down? “You don't know who 
Dr. Swain ts?" she asked. 

He walked on without answering. He 
would not compound his sin. He would 
wait and see if maybe Dr. Swain came to 
mind, As a matter of fact, he knew lots 
of doctors—surgeons, internists, Ph.Ds in 
various fields, particularly the Romance 
area—and he homnself was a professor of 
French at San Francisco State; but how 
could a chap know everybody, such as Dr. 
Swaim? It's a big counuy—the scene is 
big. She seemed to forgive and forget his 
failure; for, a moment later, emerging 
from the convolutions of fret, he found 
her still by his side. 

Out through the crowd; out mto the 
crowd waiting on the sidewalk, the krds 
without the 52.50 to get past the guards, 
the white cops brooding, the kids selling 
revolutionary buttons (YELLOW POWER, 
SUPPORT VIET ROCK, MARCEL PROUST Is A 
YENTA), the musicians from the next 
group, the Santa Fe Weed, unloading 
their cargo of horns, strings and fuse 
boxes from their paisley-painted hearse, 
the astonished winos, relics of pre-mind- 
expansion, stunned in the doorways, an 
urban-renewal expert with a clipboard, 
counting the trafhe, the Nepro cops 
watching, the idlers noticing. the pile-up 
of cycles and Vespas and Hondas, the 
sports cus slowing down, the  teeny- 
boppers giggling in duos, hoping to be 
invited in. Air, blessed sea-drift air of San 
Francisco. Jim took a deep breath. A 
noise of revving entered with the air, 
but it was oxygen, all the same. The 
lungs can take vibration. The girl—/nus 
girl—was smiling at a spade cat tn spats, 
opera slippers and a long white double- 
breasted parking-attendint coat with the 
words RENT-a-TRIP stenciled in psychedelic- 
ecstatic script above the pocket. Jim’s 
Jungs could not take this vibration. 

Uncool was his spirit. 

An effort. Wars are won by the 
steady. A moral equivalent of war must 
be fought by new forms of steady. 

Uncool to cool, ever, he thought. 

Abruptly, Jim Curtis had one of those 
ideas that provide a turning point of 
sorts—for an evening or for a life, de- 
pending on the energy of the decision 
and the richness of deposit it leaves alter 
combustion. He swung round on the 
crowded sidewalk, a sidewalk like a 
Turkish bazaar, and, half facing her, put 
his arm about the girl whom he was 


escorting to his apartment and, instead of 
asking her name, he took her chin in his 
hand, pressed it upward gently and kissed 
her; and then, not dislodging his mouth, 
he slipped around and they slipped to- 
gether and kissed deeply there amid the 
murky crowd. Someone nearby was saying 
mumble-mumble-mumble. Jim did not 
care to listen. He was kissing. When 
they separated. the girl said, “It does 
good to kiss someone now and then.” 

“Yes, it does good,” he said. 

“I didn’t expect that,” she said. 

“Neither did 1.” 

She smiled sweetly. “You probably 
didn't hear my name,” she said. “Suc 
Cody.” 

“Til tell you my name, too,” he said, 
and told her. She moved her lips, as if 
she had trouble remembering names, 
though she could always recall the Lace 
of the man who had kissed her. She 
looked as if she had not very often been 
kissed; felt, squeezed, taken home, rum- 
pled, jumped on, yes, but not, like this, 
just kissed on the street by a man de- 
lighted with silk blouse, narrow pants, 
graceful dancer's slouch, well-articulated 
spine. However the clothes clung to her, 
he realized that he had thought untul 
kissing her that she was a slender, wil- 
lowy colt of a girl. Well, she was a slen- 
der and willowy colt, but she was also 
opulent. And smart. And funny. (You 
can tell all that from a kiss? he asked 
himself.) And crazy. (From a kiss? You 
can tell? Jim?) 

“Mumble-mumble-mumble,” she said, 
and smiled radiantly. “And just think of 
Bulfalo Bill; that way, you can remember 
my mime,” she said. 

“Wha'e” 

“Think about it, Fred. Ivll come to 
you.” 

“You're tough, aren't you?” 

For answer she sai! nothing. She slic 
over toward him as close as she could. 
She took hold of his arm. She was hum- 
ming When f Was Worrtwd, Well, that's 
a hard tune to keep, She was clever, she 
had music in her, probably mathematics, 
too; or she had heard tt a low And tough, 
to her age, he recalled, it means boss, it 
means very fine. 

It was one of those easy drives home, 
knowing that the mystery is to be unriav- 
eled and no fright in it. Pleasure, not 
pride; pleasure, not anxious lust; joy in 
the certain slide of present and coming 
events. There was a nimbus of fog about 
the street lamps. A few deep baying 
notes reverberated from the Golden 
Gate—lIreighters, fog. Tomght Jim lked 
himself. This was a surprising pleasure, 
too. 

It does good to kiss a girl, he thought. 
And a strong acid-rock moll is used to 
going home with strange men, perhaps, 
but not so used to being kissed impul- 
sively first on the wide space of sidewalk 
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in front of the Salvationist Building. Oh, 
Sue Cody, I like you, he thought. She 
was making Jim like himself. That's a 
nice way to begin a friendship and end 
an evening. 

It sort of occurred to him that like 
maybe they would Just go up to his place 
and scramble some eggs in wine and talk 
and drink a bit of wine or smoke a bit of 
pot (he kept it with his collection of 
Rimbaud, Verlaine, René Char, Henri 
Michaux and St. John Perse). Just that, 
Maybe no more. A girl who took to a kiss 
so sweetiv might understand. It was a 
way to dissolve nervousness: Go slow. 
Sure, she would understand; but then, it 
was not necessary to po slow, she had 
understood so well already, he had un- 
derstood her so well, it was not neces- 
sary to understand, he was not nervous 
—notl, nol, not nervous—well, not very 
nervous. Instead of 10° percent delight 
anc 90 percent nervousness, which was 
the usual proportion on first meetings, it 
was only 10 percent nervousness and 83 
percent delight. The minority seven per- 
cent was divided among curiosity (five 
percent). residual pamic (one percent) 
and fatherly concern, hypoglycemia, itchy 
nose and effort to recall cleanliness of 
undershorts (trace Factors). 

“Let's kiss again. I grok that,” she was 
Saying. 

“Can't. Driving.” 

“Mind if I e 

“Go night ahead. I'll keep my eye 
glued to the road and my mighty hands 
on the wheel. My iron will cnables me to 
respond without moving.” 

He paused at the intersection. Her 
breath was upon his cheek and her mer- 
ry eyes were examining his jaw line. In 
the throbbing neon of a corner bar (DAs 
GUPTA suTRA, did it say? Could it say 
that? Could a bar get away with an In- 
dian raga neon sign’), she was acquaint- 
ing herself with his profile (‘Jim Curtis, 
not Fred,” she was saying), and then she 
was tenderly pressing her lips to huis 
cheek, she was leaning over the gear- 
shift, her hands were exploring, her. . - . 

“Waitt” he said. 

She pouted. 

“My iron will,” he said, “even with all 
my steel on the side of the National 
Safety Council, we are about to become 
a mere statistic in the annals of sober 
driving, if you keep that up.” 

“You don't love me,” she said. 

“] want to stay alive in order to get 
you home and jump on your bones,” he 
said. 

This sentimental comment scemed to 
console her. 
“What's 

“Quick!” 

“Suecody-as-in-Bulfalo- Bill.” 

“Right. Very good. I don't have a 
phone, it's a drag. But we're here, aren't 
we, ‘cause you stopped the wheels, and 
that’s what counts.” 





name?” she asked. 


my 


“We're here,” he said, meaning they 
were there. The top of Twin Peaks, 
where he lived, lay shrouded in wisps of 
fog, thick rolling stretches and then lay- 
ers of clear mountain air. ‘They were 
washed in the damp ocean currents 
slowly drifting through the Gelden Gate 
on a mild October evening. Smoke and 
none and confusion were being rinsed 
away; hair would smell good; he took his 
time leading her up the walk to the hare- 
brained wooden steps. It was a house 
broken up into apartments—a_ dental 
student, a sceretary who voted to the 
right but bounced on her bed with hip- 
pies, the shrewd old lady who owned the 
building. Jim's apartment was the best 
one, the one with a fireplace and a view 
of the cool city. Hang up the painted 
bodies, he wanted to tell her (Sue Cody, 
he would remember the name); hang up 
the rock bands and the strobe lights, 
hang up the Goodwill Industries clothes, 
hang up the hang-ups, we're home. 

“We're home,” he said. 

“T grok it here,” she answered. 

“You're not here yet.” 

“Close enough. J grok it.” 

He switched on lights and lit the hre- 
place. He burned real oak logs, not 
pressed sawdust. He was pleased that 
she could see his books and papers on 
his desk. He was hoping she couldn't 
hear the rhythmic sound of the mght- 
wing hippie upstairs. He had met her in 
such a frivolous wav, he wanted her to 
think him serious. If he had met her at 
school—a_ graduate student, a secretary 
—he would have hoped for the good 
luck to impress her as [rivolous. “Play 
against my type, whatever it is,” he said. 

“What” 

“Tm mumbling to myself. I live alone 
and get to talking to myself.” 

“Well, you're not alone now, are your 
Let's kiss again.” 

Hand on ught pants and nothing be- 
neath them. Hand on silken blouse. Gen- 
the mouth and hard right hand. Gentle 
left hand rubbing and hard mouth. “Oh, 
good, good,” he said. 

She broke away. laughing. “Do you 
know what you're doing?” she asked. 

“Trust me.” 

“But I could feel your heart pounding.” 
“That's all right, trust me.” 

“Gee, Jim. Jim, that’s a, you're a. I 
mean a funny person. Again!” 

And they kissed and he made a sweet 
slip-slip-slipping sound as he pulled the 
blouse out. He tugged, mn caught, it gave. 
she greedily explored him. “Would you 
believe I never kissed like this before?” 
she asked. 

“Don't say would-you-belicve,” he said. 

“T never did. More, more,” she said. 

Later, he thought, he would try to 
fizure her out. Now was not the time for 
that. She was shameless without clothes 


on. He switched off the light and she 
stood at the window, looking out at the 
dim and deserted street. No one could 
sce tm. but still, how did she know that? 
She stood naked in the window, musing 
over the bushes pently swaying in- the 
wind and fog, while he fled to the bath 
room. He spent a few minutes there. 

She called to him: “What's that noise 
upstairs?” 

“Thump-thump?” he asked. 

“Right.” 

“Never mind,” he said. 

“Groovy,” she said. “You hear mer | 
like your house.” 

He waited before returning. He want. 
ed a space of silence. Let her look out 
the window; let her absorb the quiet of 
‘Twin Peaks and being with this man, 
jim Curtis. who he was. He wanted to 
be easy with her. all organs easy and re- 
laxed, ready to play. When he returned, 
she was still naked in the window, in the 
light of the street, bathed in a bluish 
suffusion that seemed to come from 
within her flesh rather than from the 
fog-diffused glow. 

“You look blue,” he said. 

“It's from inside. You've heard about 
bionse My bions are glowing.” 

“It's the light off the street.” 

“You don't know what bions are, 
Mnend, and that’s why [ dare to say it. 
Dirty, dirty, dirty talk, in a way. It 
means | like you.” She said like instead 


of grok. 
“Bionse” he asked. 
“Let's now.” she sand, suddenly 


hoarse, tugging at him. “Oh, you're 
sweet and I like you.” 

“sue.” 

Returning to himself by her side, Jim 
wondered if it would be all right to ask 
her for a date in, say, five minutes. To 
meet again in this bed in five minutes. 
Or would that be uncool? Or should he 
go all the way and propose mecting also 
tomorrow, no matter what she felt like 
tomorrow? Dare he make a plan with 
her? Dare he ask her to make a plan? 

Here he was, her body opened to him, 
joyful to him, and he could do anything 
with at, with her—perhaps—but tomor- 
row was the great question, and tomor 
row and tomorrow, where she saul she 
lived only by impulse and happenstance. 

“Would you?” he asked. 

“Would T what?” she said. 

“Never mind. Later.” 

“Do you like music, maybe?" she sug- 
gested. One toe moved as if to prod him 
off the bed toward his rig. 

“Yes, sure.” 

“You got any ragarock? The Four 
Tops’ freak-out of Reach Out PH Be 
There? Any folk backlash soul? The Bal 
lad of the Green Bra?” 

“Uh.” he said, “the fean-Paul Kre- 
der Ensemble doing Chants de la 

(concluded on page 90) 
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mermen are taking to the shore togged in the wildest swimgear to date. 
(The water sprites seen on these pages are Hollywood Deb Stars Suzie 
Kaye, Barbara Moore and Marianne Gordon.) To ensure that you'll be 
heading down to the sea in style, look for trunks in quick-dry fabrics; 
many of this year’s selections are cut shorter and slimmer, to give the 
wearer Maximum exposure to the sun and minimum resistance when 


sunny ection” go 
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Underwater mirror on pool's wall doubles 
viewer's pleasure by reflecting aquanout's 
shapely swimmate; chap choases Italian 
stretch Lycra trunks, by Ken Scott, $30. 
Strand man getting soft support from Bar- 
bara Moore and Marianne Gordon digs 
stretch nylon trunks, by Elegantissimo, $9.50. 
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swimming or water-skitng. For late-afternoon lounging, 
you'll want to switch to a pair of cotton linen-weave 
beach pants (floral prints for older flower children are in 
full bloom) and, depending on the temperature, don a 
beach top that's stylishly independent. The canned co- 
ordinate look has gone out with the tide. Choose from 
luxurious supershirts, Far East-influenced short caftans 
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A brightly plumaged Barbara nestles near our on-the-rocks 
bird watcher, who favors an italian cotton pullover with 
contrasting neckband, $22.50, warn over lightweight ab- 
stract floral-patterned linen-weave beach slacks, $35, both 
by Bill Blass for PBM. Polished poolside player and an 
enticing Marianne prepare to tackle a rum punch for two; 
he creates his own style splash while staying dry in a super- 





heavy cotton terry dot-to-stripe reversible robe thot feotures a full notched collar, matching patterned belt and roomy patch 
pockets, by Bill Blass for PBM, $125. Out for an afternoon swim, our fall guy happily heads seaword with surf sprite Suzie 
Kaye, our third Hollywood Deb Star, while sporting leopard-print stretch nylon square-cut swim trunks with drawstring waist, 


by Sun-Dek of California, $6. It's the Moore the merrier as enterprising lad invites Barbaro under his beach brolly for a water- 


side sun break; he keeps his cool in a pair of stretch nylon twill squore-cut swim trunks with stitched front creases ond 
drawstring woist, by McGregor, $6. Stropping lad gets helping hand from oble assistant Morianne as he prepores to ride 
an oqua-chute while wearing a sporty one-piece stretch nylon tank suit that comes with white web belt, by Puritan, $11. 





and colorful) [talian cotton pullovers with high, 


contrasting neckbands. (Long sleeves, incidentally, are 


unanimously favored over short ones.) A thick cotton 
terry robe that reverses to a different pattern also will 
come in handy. This summer's seasice scene will be alive 
with bright colors, bold designs and exciting new swim 


duds. So dive right into the fashion swim of things. 


Top, left to right: Exotically attired in Far East—influenced 
garb, man checks cut a polychromatic pretty Polly and an 
even prettier Suzie while wearing a close-fitting Italian 
floral-print Orlon batiste short coftan with deep side vents, 
by Ken Scott, $70. Marianne maintains close relationship 
with a strong silent type who's styled up his swimwear ward- 


robe with a pair of Indian cotton jute swim shorts that 
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feature deep front pockets, stitched front creases, D-ring closure waistband and full cotton print lining, by Sandcomber, 
$7. It's smooth sailing for our shipshape skipper and his able-bodied crew of one—Marianne; he's decked out in a cotton 
poplin supershirt that features full-cut sleeves, removable ruffle jabot and ruffle cuffs, by Michael Webb for Carlyle, $10, 
worn over full-lined ripple rayon and acetate cuffless slacks with Western-type pockets, by Paul Ressler, $14. Above left: It's 
‘‘Me Tarzan, you Jane” time as Suzie makes the surf scene with swinger sporting cotton loincloth trunks in an abstract 


floral pattern, by Sun-Dek of California, $7. Apres-sea, Suzie plays a balcony scene with leading man who's donned dra 


matically striped cotton beach pants with drawstring waist, flared leg bottoms and back patch pocket, by Paul Ressler, $7. 
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GIRL GETTING EDUCATED 


Renaissance? There's Perdre le Sens De- 
vant Vous, there's... 2" 

Silence. “Well, any Beatle record 1s 
OK. Rubber Soul.” 

There would always be the danger 
with this girl of her taking over. That 
was the second danger. The first was 
that she would just disappear mito thin 
unamplified raga-rock in the distant air, 
Danger made Jim's nose itch. He was 
looking for danger. The moral equivalent 
of war was suddenly this gear-laden, 
eyes-aslant, body-greedy young lady. He 
wanted to open her up to the world be- 
yond tripping and Motown records: to 
Jim Curtis. 

He was not sure he could manage. To 
persuade her that she needed him, but 
for what? To learn French? What else 
did he know that she didn’t know? 

Maybe he could just give up. Senator 
Everett Dirksen, he thought, plays it 
cool . . . Well, he would follow his 
nose, and where his nose led him—ah, 
that was nice. 

She was sighing. “Nice, nice,” she was 
saying, “oh, yes.” 

He forgot all his ideas and plans. She 
was delicious. 

. = » 

An hour later, she sat wp suddenly 
aml pulled the sheet over them both. 
“You don't have to take me home,” she 
said, “if you don't mind my spending the 
night here.” 

“Mind?” he said incredulously. 

“Well, some men, they like to be alone 
afterward, I don't know, [ met a boy one 
time he had to change the sheets and all. 
You never know when you'll find a 
freaky kind, He had all sorts of ideas he 
wanted to try out, but alterward—clean 
sheets, no me. I didn’t grok that.” 

“eh 

“Another one, he wanted a full meal 
sent up by the Chinese Chinkaroony 
Kitchen. Wow. Not a snack—food 
food. And then he had a frozen pizza, 
it was more like a waflle with cheese. 
I'm used to a guy he wants his morning 
erue) before he goes out into the rice 
fields, but And then the real freak, 
he - 

“Never mind, I don't want to hear," 
he said. 

“Yeah. I suppose,” she said into the 
dark. “Maybe you're sleepy. Am I losing 
my mystery, talking so much" 

He laughed and rolled over upon her 
and kissed her cheek, licked her cheeks, 
kissed and butted her pently, and = she 
giggled and sang, “When | was worried, 
You taught me not to think, " and pretty 
soon they must have both been asleep, 
because he heard a dawn bird twitter- 
ing. The fog lay heavy outside. They 








(continued from page 84) 


had never drawn the curtains, He should 
get up or the sun would wake them. He 
would get up soon. He would get up 
right away to draw the curtains. He was 
sleeping. 

Hours later, when she saw his eyes 
open. one at a time, it turned out that 
she had been waiting lor his two cycs so 
she could say, “You know what? You 
taught me to sleep with a man, to sleep. 
I was comfortable. IT was lying there in 
the crook of your elbow——" 

She had been lying there, warm and 
obedient, asleep, yes, from when he al- 
most got up to pull the curtains. 

“It's not bad,” he said, “to do that.” 

“No.” she said submissively, “it's not 
bad to do that. e:her.” 

She didn't make dates, but she would 
stay home with him now. She didn't 
make plans, but she would search in his 
eyes with the love-me look, the I-love- 
you look. eves glowing and sweet, tender 
for real, fecling for real, desire for real, 
all there for him now. No, she would teil 
him nothing much about who she was. 
(“Well, you know. .. .” she said.) No, 
she would make no promises for the fu- 
ture. “I's so beautiful right now, let's not 
think ahead, let me now, let me do that 
now, let me, oh, let me sweet——" 

It's not so bad to do that. 

It was nearly noon. 

What if she was right and he was 
wrong? What if her way, no plans, was 
the night way, and his way, think ahead, 
think about protecting her, think about 
the future, was the wrong way? He had 
taught her to kiss, true; he had taught 
her to sleep sweetly. tightly rolled 
against him, all right, yes; but what if 
she could teach him about snatching joy 
on the runr He would be grateful. He 
caressed her body, thinking this over. He 
rubbed her tummy. She was saying shyly, 
“Can we kiss againr” 

She tasted’ good. Her skin shone with 
good health. “Wild rice, no sugar, but 
honey, no candy, fruits but not too 
inuch, whole-grain cereals, good things 
like that, what's prown in the area 
corn 

“It’s a good thing, that’s all. It’s not 
the macrobiotic eating.” 

She piggled. 

“Now should we get up?” 

“IE,” she said, sighing, “you want to.” 

It was that reluctant sighing remark 
that led him into his false step. It was his 
own fault, but it was her sigh that led 
him. Was she tired? Was she disappoimted? 
“Was I... 2?” he asked. “Was it... 2?” 

She smiled with that bright alertness 
he recalled from the stranger he had met 
less than a day earlier. “Well.” she said, 
“I've known boys who came more often 
than you,”—she marshalled her ideas 














brisklv—"but I don't know, it’s mice with 
you.” 

“You're the second best in that depart 
ment I've ever known,” he said mali 
ciously, furiously. “Youre the third or 
fourth prettiest girl I've ever met, and im 
the suck, vou know. making i, your're 
fairly close to the top—maybe even sec 
om. as To said. Or third, anyway. You 
like that? You like chat, kale’ 

“Ob” she said. 

“Use a litle magination. Look: Other 
person here! Me human being! Me no 
‘Farzan—me sentient critter! Me jealous, 
me proud, me——" 

She stroked him gently. “You nice 
boy.” she said. “Look, all I meant was— 
oh, I hate to po out on a limb about 
anything—J/ like you.” 

He looked at her straight in the eyes, 
as he had done only a few hours ago, al- 
ready it seemed an age ago, finding each 
other in the crowd on the dance floor. 
Yet what did he know about her? What 
else did he know about her, Bullalo Bill 
Sue Cody whatever-her-name? “I like 
you very much,” he said. 

“T like you very much.” she repeated 
ina tone like hus. 

And they both laughed together. 

“It sounds like hypnotism,” she said, 
“we say it so often. but it feels good. Oh, 
it do.” 

“It ism’t necessary to tell the whole 
truth,” he said. “Let me explain this situ- 
ation to you—this sort of situation. You 
can express the good part, that’s cnough.” 

She looked hurt. “But weren't vou 
asking me? I did say something wrong, 
Dr. Swaine” 

She poked him. She wanted him to 
giggle along with her. 

He swung his legs down to the floor. 
He sat. slightly slumped, on the edge of 
the bed. She stroked his spine, thinking 
about the massage, about yoga. about 
sport, about all the things that told her 
that his posture spelled discouragement 
ina quesnoning curve of spine. He was 
sulking. He was disappointed. He was 
wondering what had got him into this. 
He was jealous. He was thinking about a 
future of deception. He was going to ask 
her to be kind, He was about to ask her 
to be loval and faithful. He was about to 
try to make her forget everything but 
him. He was making trouble for himself. 
He was making trouble for her. 

She was following his eyes avidly. She 
was ready for the new stage. She was 
obedient to him. as she had been obedi- 
ent to her Negro, her Mexican, her hip 
nonpainters and media-mix cxperts. She 
was a sweet girl. She grokked him for 
more than the moment. 

And so she could learn to be miserable; 
that 1s, to fall in love. The afternoon sun 
lay aslant on their still, willing bodies. 
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the big car, the big office, the big house in connecticut; they all could be his for a 
small sacrifice—as small as the minuscule bit of grit you can’t get out of your eye 


fiction By HOKE NORRIS ro rricutenen. I'm living with a ghost. He is what I once was. I am what he once 
was. We are ghosts of each other, 

J pause in the elevator and let it close on my floor. I will ride up and then down. I need a moment in which to 
ponder and adapt. For only just now do [ recognize the voice that I have been hearing. It is the voice of the ghost. It 
speaks to me from a point about a foot above my head. 

The elevator sways shghtly and sighs. The doors open and close as if by instinct. Pretty girls and middle-aged men 
abandon me. With the descent, the floor falling away beneath my feet, I feel a faint nausea as viscera rise in my body 
and my ears pop and ache. I touch the number of my floor again. The cold dry light (continued on page 102) 


ILLUSTRATION BY PAUL GIOVANOPOULOS 





“Darling, would you mind calling your 





“Have you noticed my 
eet eae = + : = “fe ora prt 
complexion is Clearing up: 
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dog: 





“Did ya? Huh? Did ya?” “T dig you as much as—as my wheels!” 





“J —T guess I had too much “Want to watch an Elvis Presley movie?” 
to drink tonight.” 


“On the other hand, I don’t see it 
outside the realm of possibility that if 
Nixon is nominated, he'll pick Ronald 

Reagan for his running mate.” 





“Oh, Daphne—take me.” 





34 


“All right, then—we'll do it your way.’ 





“And then there was David. His “Love is wonderful. But it's 
much more meaningful, more rewarding, 
more beautiful with sex!” 
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“Tt doesn’t seem dirty to me anymore.” “Try and relax.” 
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the distinguished jurist and dedicated conservationist exposes the 
senseless and wrretrievable despoiling of america's priceless liquid assets 
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“i's TOO THICK TO DRINK and too thin to plow.” ‘The speaker was a tall, lean middle-aged man long identified with 
the University of Pennsylvania's crews who raced on the Schuylkill river m sculls. That day the water of the Schuryl- 
kill did, indeed, look like the viscous liquids of a cesspool as we peered at it from a Philadelphia bridge. 

But the Schuylkill is pure, compared with some of our other waterways. Recently I revisited Houston, Texas, and 
the Buffalo Bayou, as fascinating a waterway as God ever made, which skirts the San Jacinto Battleground, famous 
in Texas history. Once it sparkled with myriads of life. The alligator was there and many species of fish. Birds without 
number frequented it, including great white pelicans and the water turkey that swims under water in pursuit of fish 
and has so little oil on its wings and body that it must spend Iong hours each day on the sumny side of a tree, drying 
its feathers. Then men dug out Bulfalo Bayou, making it wider than a football field, deep enough for ocean liners and 
50 miles long. As a result, Houston today is the nation’s third largest port, supporting the largest industrial complex 
in the Southwest. But Buffalo Bayou today is a stinking open sewer and a disgrace to any area. It carries to the Gulf 
the sewage of about 2,000,000 people and 200 industries. One need not be an expert to detect both its chemical and 
its fecal odor. Buffalo Bayou is now a dead river, supporting only the gar, a symbol of ugliness. A red-brown scum 
covers the surface and occasionally streaks of white detergent foam. Fascinating Buffalo Bayou is now a smelly corpse. 

Almost every community faces a substantial pollution problem. Rock Creek, once a sparkling stream fed: by 
a spring in Maryland, was for years one of Washington, D. C.’s main attractions. Voday it is a serious health hazard. 
It receives discharges from District sewers that are combined to carry both storm waters and sewage at times of heavy 
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rain; people use it as a dump; the zoo 
puts its wastes into Rock Creek. The 
famous creek that Teddy Roosevelt tried 
to preserve is so heavy with silt from 
upstream construction projects that an old 
water wheel that once ran a grisumill will 
not work. And one who talks to the ex- 
perts in the nation’s capital learns that it 
will take until 2000 a.p. to convert Rock 
Creek into sanitary swimming holes for 
children. 

The entire Potomac is so heavily pol- 
luted that it taxes the ingenuity of pub- 
lic-health experts to make the water both 
safe to drink and palatable. Every city in 
the several states the Potomac drains has 
a sewage-disposal plant, but the popula- 
tion explosion has made most of those 
plants inadequate to handle the supply. 
The Army Corps of Engineers, instead 
of coming up with an over-all sewage- 
disposal system that would clean up the 
Potomac and Chesapeake Bay as well, pro- 
poses a huge dam at Seneca that would 
destroy 80 miles of the river, produce a 
Huctuating water level that would expose 
long, ugly banks of mud and that would, 
the engineers say, provide a head of water 
adequate to flush the Potomac of sewage 

-at least in the environs of Washington. 

Lake Erie, the fourth largest of the 
Great Lakes, is almost a dead lake. In 
addition to sewage from many cities, it 
receives over a ton of chemicals a minute 
from plants in four states. Beaches along 
the lake shore have had to be closed. 
Boating has dropped off because of the 
filth that accumulates on the hulls. Sport 
fishing has declined. Commercial fishing 
is only a small fraction of what it was. 
Pickerel and cisco disappeared and trash 
fish took their place. Large areas of the 
lake were found to have zero oxygen; 
plant life and fish life disappeared and 
the anaerobic, or nonoxygen, species of 
aquatic life (such as worms) took over, 
“What should be taking place over eons 
of time,” one Public Health Service officer 
said, “is now vastly speeded up"—due to 
the pollutants. This expert says that Lake 
Erie is very sick and will have a con- 
valescenee running into many years. 

Lake Michigan is sick, according to 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall; 
and unless corrective steps are taken, it, 
too, will be dead. Michigan is, indeed, in 
a more precarious position than Ene; for 
while the fatter is the beneficiary of a 
cleansing flow from Superior and Huron, 
Lake Michigan is isolated. 

Some parts of the Ohio river have zero 
oxygen and not even the hardy trash fish 
can live there. At a zero oxygen level, a 
river becomes sepuc. A healthy river, the 
experts say, must have five parts of oxy- 
gen per million parts of water. When it 
has two parts per million, it has “the mini- 
mum quality which cin be tolerated” for 
fish life. 

The pollution of the Willamette river 


im Oregon is one of the nation’s most 
notorious examples. I believe it was in 
1946 that Stanley Jewett of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and I took fresh, 
healthy rainbow trout and put them in a 
steel-mesh cage and lowered them at the 
mouth of the Willamette. We estimated 
that the oxygen content of the water at 
that point was probably 0 mg. The fish 
were, indeed, fairly inert within five min- 
utes. The river has not improved since 
that time. As a matter of fact, its summer 
low marks such a low concentration of 
dissolved oxygen that a salmon probably 
could never get through alive, whether it 
was gong upstream or coming down. 
While there is very lithe upstream mi- 
gration at that time, there is considerable 
downstream migration. Fish need a dis- 
solved oxygen concentration of 5 mg, per 
liter to survive, and the Willamette stud- 
ies indicate that the level in its lower 
reaches drops to somewhere between 
QO mg. and 2 mg. 

The problem of the Willamette is 
largely created by seven pulp mills. With 
two exceptions, these mills use a sulphite 
pulping process, rather than cooking 
chemicals by condensing and burning 
wastes as do plants with more modern 
processes. About 70 percent of the dam- 
aging pollutants in the Willamette comes 
from the pulp mills, and the pulp mills 
have pretty well controlled the state 
politics of Oregon when it comes to 
pollution control. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway, which con- 
nects Duluth, Minnesota, with the ocean, 
is hailed as a great achievement. But 
there 1s already alarm over the pollution 
taking place (a) by vessels emptying 
their bilges in the Great Lakes, (b) by 
garbage disposal and (c) by the dumping 
of raw sewage. 

The Mernmack in Massachusetts, to 
whose pollution Thoreau objected in 
1839, has been getting progressively worse. 
It has turned a filthy brown and emits 
bubbles that carry nauseating gases. 

In the lower Mississippi, millions of fish 
turn belly up and die. Near St. Louis, 
chicken feathers and viscera pile so high 
they stop a motorboat. In portions of 
the Hudson, only scavenger ecls live. 

The Presumpscot river near Portland, 
Maine, gives off malodorous hydrogen 
sulphide from paper-pulp sludge that has 
accumulated over the decades. 

Beautiful Lake ‘Tahoe—the sapphire 
that lies partly in Nevada and_ partly 
in California—seems doomed. I recently 
flew over it in a small plane; and the 
brown streaks of sewage had already pos- 
sessed nearly half of the lake. The gam- 
bling casinos on the lake's edge attract 
tens of thousands, and it is largely their 
sewage that is doing the damage. Two 
hundred thousand gallons of sewage a 
day enters Lake Tahoe. 

Progress seemed under way when a 
Federal abatement order in 1966 caused 


California and Nevada to sign an inter- 
State agreement that would, among other 
things, export the sewage by pipeline out 
of the Tahoe drainage basin by 1970. 
But in 1967, Governor Reagan upset the 
settlement by turning over the problem 
“for study” during the next 18 months to 
two California and three Nevada counties. 

The powerful forces that may turn the 
tide are the citizens’ groups that are 
rallying public opinion. The case is, in a 
way, €asy to plead, for the impending 
demise of Tahoe can be seen from almost 
any height. 

‘The same story could be told about 
some stream or about some lake in every 
state of the Union, except possibly Alas- 
ka, where the total population is still 
only about 250,000. But’ where people 
pile up and industry takes hold, the 
problem of pollution multiplies. 

A typical city of 100,000 produces 
every day of the year one ton of deter- 
gents, 17 tons of organic suspended sol- 
ids, 16 tons of organic dissolved solids, 
8 tons of inorganic dissolved solids and 
60 cubic feet of grime. 

While most cities have sewage-disposal 
plants, many communities do not; and 
the use of septic tanks and cesspools 
in congested areas has raised profound 
problems that affect the quality of the 
underground percolating waters. Indeed, 
the earth of an entire area may become 
so polluted that the natural processes of 
drainage purification and bacterial action 
are so overtaxed they are ineffective. 
Where the surface supply is also in jeop- 
ardy, the problem of a safe water supply 
then becomes almost insoluble. Some 
parts of the country, notably Suffolk 
County, New York, have approached 
this critical condition. 

Of the cities and towns that have sew- 
age-disposal plants, it is estimated that 
about 18 percent still discharge untreated 
waste into the country’s waterways. 

Some progress is being made. A com- 
pact of the six New England States plus 
New York has put all their waterways 
into various classes. Class A is uniformly 
excellent water. Class B is suitable for 
swimming, for fishing, for irrigation and 
for drinking after it is treated. Class C is 
suitable for boating, for fish life, for irri 
gation and for some industrial uses, 
while the other classes are largely available 
only for industrial uses. It is to the lower 
categories that the Merrimack, which I 
have already mentioned, has been rele- 
gated, 

The Congress has been busy, and re- 
cent acts under the title of Federal Water 
Pollution Control have put into mo- 
tion Important machinery. Each state 
was given until June 30, 1967, to adopt 
water-quality criteria applicable “to inter- 
state waters or portions thereof” within 
the state, and to submu a plan for the 

(continued on page 177) 





Corner, the latest stock-market game, comes 
with electrically operated computer that 
adjusts prices of stocks and commodities 

in unpredictable manner; first player 

o corner the bond market wins, by 
The Barrett Game Group, 

$155 including walnut- 
veneer Carrying case. 


Portable Executive Telephone housed in 
| leather case features self-contained 
antenna, high-power output, quick- 
recharging power pack and a discreet 
light and buzzer to signal incoming calls, 
by Portatronic Systems, 
$7160 or by lease. 















Motor-operated 
Hubbard/ Baader planetarium 
demonstrates all earth-sun-moon 
relationships, including solar and 
lunar eclipses; projects the 
stars, constellations 


and planets on ceiling or wall, Napoleon Six-Pounder 
by Hubbard Scientific, $295. handmade cannon of solid brass 


fires with black powder 
and fuse: wheels are 

eight inches high, 
from Toys for Men, 
S500. 





Chroma color TV with 
23-diagonal-inch screen 
in walnut cabinet, 

by Andrea Radio, 

$215 with chrome base 
or $765 without. 


Portable 

Radarange 

| oven operates 

on microwave 
energy, can cut 
cooking time by as 
much as /5 percent, 
by Amana, 34/5. 





CinemaSound 

Model 850 multimedia 
projector integrates slides, 
movie films and sound, includes 
three-speed tape recorder, 

by Creatron Services, $545. 









Stainless-steel 
fireplace and stack 
plus grate, by 
sovereign Industries, 
= $745 with mounting. 





Grommes Model 503 70-watt solid-state AM/FM 
Stereo receiver, by Precision Electronics, 
$349.95, atop walnut cabinet housing four 15-inch 
woofers, midrange a 
and two tweeters, 
by Jensen, $895. 
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portable tape recorder in attaché case 
works on dry cells, A.C./D.C. or car battery, 











Seven: foot 
Amphicat with 
16-hp air-cooled engine 
takes to dunes or marshes 
with equal ease: top speed with 
two passengers and gear 1s 3/7 mph, 
Caslon digital by Mobility Unlimited, under $1500. 
calendar clock with 
—  brushed-aluminum case, 
from Scarabaeus, $50. 






Pair of 
transistornzed 
recorder/ playback 
units for “talking 
letters,” by SCM, 
$69.95 a pair, 


Model TP-719 solid-state 






by AIWA, $139.95. 





pyrolytic graphite, 
available in 
assorted shapes and 
colors, by Venturi, 
$15 each. 


“The Pipe” made 
of heat-resistant 


Audio-electronic Sonuswitch 
turns lights, radio, etc., on or 
off by clap or whistle command, 


Toccia table lamp of 
oe by Singer Products, $29.95. 


hand-blown Venetian 
glass, black enamel 

and chrome is designed 
by Castiglioni, from Atelier 
International, about $280. 





Weekender travel 

clock AM/FM radio 

with A.C. adapter, 
by RCA, $45. 


Video-tape-recorder system 
includes Mode! 1000 
electric-eye camera 
with 25mm f/1.4 lens, $295; 
aluminum no-tip tripod, 
$99.95: transistorized 
12-inch receiver-monitor, 
\ $195; and Tele-Tape video 
: tape recorder, $995: 
all from APECO. 




















Portable 


electric train includes 1/160- SR-603 AM/FM stereo tuner and amplifier in 
scale-model locomotives and oiled-wainut cabinet has input jacks for 
cars, from Aurora Plastics, speakers, turntable and tape deck, $259.92 
$40: shown in leather case, for tuner; $59.95 each for SR-1021K two-way alr- 
by Karl Seeger, $185. suspension speakers; all by Standard Radio. 
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VIP Electronic Desk houses TV set 
that can be used as remote-control 
monitor, AM,FM radio, tape recorder, 
clock, plus other built-ins, 
by Interstate Industries, $1295. 







} Six long-necked 
brandy glasses from 
Italy stored in 
“shipping crate” 
cabinet, from 
Rigaud, $31.50 








Large-faced sports watch 

with chain-link and leather 
band, by John Weitz 

for Destino, $35. 4 








Le Corbusier—designed chaise longue with 
matte-enamel base, polished-chrome frame 
and smooth-leather covering, from Atelier 
international, about $1100. 







Model SX 824 
professional 
tape recorder 
housed in | 
walnut-grain 
Formica 

cabinet features | 
computerized 
controls, $2415: | 
wide-band studio 
monitoring amplifier, 
$199: both by 

Crown International. 
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GHOST 


comes on. [t is activated by the heat of 
the body. What if the up of my forefinger 
had been cold? But the light did come on. 

So now: The ghost accepted, there is a 
certain confusion of terms that I must 
resolve. Think: When I say /, me and 
myself, I refer to the present occupant 
of the body that bears my name. This 
occupant is now the real me, or so T pre- 
fer to believe. Yet it was not always the 
tenant therem. Once ia dwelt without, and 
then wf was the ghost. When now I say 
ghost, 1 refer to the former occupant of 
that body. This one now dwells without. 
At some time in the past, these two 
vhosts—-beings, esscnces—exchanped roles; 
one moved in, the other moved out. 
How or when that bartering, that evic- 
ion and occupation, occurred, or why, ] 
do not know. But (the doors of the eleva- 
tor opening on my floor) I am erateful 
for it. If | am to succeed in life, as I 
must (down the corridor, turn left, un- 
lock office), the present tenancy must be 
permanent; the present occupant must 
predominate. 

For the present ghost, the entity now 
without, is the maker of mischief, the 
giver of evil counsel, as he was when he 
was the entity within. The present ven- 
ant is the pentler, the placater, the voice 
that warns against the act of rashness 
and peril, When fe was the ghost, dwell. 
ing outside, he saved me from many a 
Giastrophe., “Watch it, boy; cool it,” he 
used to say, from that point above my 
head. “Remember which side of the 
bread the butters on, what hand feeds 
vou, where your hay comes from.” He 
Knows all the fat, dumb, happy admoni 
tions. “You want to get ahead, don't 
your” he'd sav. “Wouldn't you like to be 
the big chief somedayr” The present big 
chief would be unwittingly, stupidly 
planning to destroy us all. I would al- 
most say, “It stinks; itll be a disaster.” 
Almost. Not quite. “Is it any skin off 
your nosee” my former ghost would say. 
“Even if you're right, you're wrong. 
You're never right with the big chiefs of 
the world.” And so FE would say to the 
chief, “IT like at.” | would say, “You've 
done it again, chief.” And somehow, by 
subtly altering his concept, turning it up- 
side down, inside out, diluting it with just 
the degree of mediocrity that it required, 
Vd pull the ching through and the chief 
would say, “Well, you were right. I did 
it again.” I would feel my lips stirring, 
my tongue trembling, my throat mar- 
shaling its tissue. “You idiot, if you had 
any brams, you'd be dangerous... .” 
['d almost say the thing. Almost. Not 
quite, “Watch it: cool it,” the old ghost 
would say. “Remember, the one and 
only transgression in your world ts to be 
right when the boss is wrong. That is the 
one unforgivable tribal sin.” “Yes, chief, 
vou did it again. . . Sincere, rather 


(continued from page OJ ) 


sad smile, ineffable, really, near tears, 
hands clasped across his desk (the thing 
too big for either of us to voice). How 
many catastrophes did that former ghost 
of mine spare me? Fl never know. 

But now. Now. I sit at my large desk 
in my pleasant offce and sweat in air 
conditioning. Somehow, the present: situ- 
ation of my two persons—conformer 
within, rebel without—is the more peril- 
ous. To am naked, exposed, abandoned, 
an infant upon the Spartan hillside. The 
ghost is the cold and the wind = that 
would prove me a softling, unfit for life. 
“Tell him it stinks; tell him, you cow- 
ard.” Just so my present ghost taunts 
me. Just so he counsels disaster. Some- 
day—this ts my real fear—he will stuff 
the smadal words into my mouth. 
Tongue and throat will actually speak 
them, as once they heeded the cautious 
warnings. Then, oblivion for me; an acid 
laugh, no doubt, for the ghost. 

I groan and say aloud, “What if I 
should) ever call them by their nick- 
namese” IT refer to the nicknames for the 
chief and his wife, nicknames suggested, 
of course—nay, urged—by that rebel 
ghost of mine. The chief is Laughing 
Boy: his wile, Minnehaha. With splendid 
reason. They laugh. They are leughers. 
They laugh and laugh and laugh, “Mr. 
Cranebottom ha-ha-ha meet Mr. la-ha-ha 
Llewellyn.” “Nice weather ha-ha-ha we're 
ha-ha-ha having, isn’t it?” “How ha-ha-ha 
are you ha-ha-ha fixed lunchwise?” Their 
laughter explodes, it detonates, it rattles 
and) ckanks and clatters through all the 
olhees and corridors, through all our lives, 
through all time and space. I have seen 
Laughing Boy laughingly receive a suim- 
mons from the IRS and then burst into 
tears, still laughing. [T have seen Minne- 
haha laughingly amnounce that she had 
just smashed ont of the company cars and 
then (in her turn) collapse in tears, still 
laughing. One pites them and escapes to 
an unlaughing bar. Why do they laugh? | 
do not know. Were they both lauphers 
from birth? Was that inane bray what 
brought them together? Or did one learn 
laughter from the other? Unfortunately, I 
am not privy to their early lives, though 
I know they both came from Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. But [ can guess: Minnehaha 
is the original of the laughers; Laughing 
Boy, her pupil. Minnehaha is the daugh- 
ter of the owner. Laughing Boy is not 
only his son-in-Liw, he is also his president 
of the firm. In the good old American 
tradition, Laughing Boy worked hard, 
saved his penmes and married the boss’ 
dauvhter. In the beginning, as a tactic of 
courtship, he joined in her laughter. In 
the end, it overwhelmed him. The guess 
is so good that one can state it as a fact. 

Buzzer. A rattler rattling. Warning. 
About to strike. I leap. “How ha-ha-ha 
are you ha-ha-ha fixed lunchwise?" 


“Free. Absolutely.” 

“You slob,” says the ghost. 

“My wife ha-ha-ha and her sister ha- 
ha-ha are joining us... .” 

“Imagine what the sister looks like,” 
the ghost says. “Imagine, if you dare.” 

f call my Marie, who can never help 
me with my career but whom I vastly 
love. TI can't meet her at Sardi‘'s for 
lunch. So very sorry. 

“You know what they want, don't 
your” the ghost says. “They want to 
marry her off on you, that's what they 
want.” 

“But,” [ say to Marie, “a large matter 
has come up. I promise, yes, we'll have 
dinner together.” 

“No you won't. Guess who you will 
have dinner with,” the ghost says. 

Itll cost the chief $10 in Lips just to 
get us to our table at The Four Seasons 
and it'll cost him $120 to get us away 
from it, except that it doesn’t really cost 
him a dime. During lunch, he'll say to 
me, “What're we going to do about that 
Simpkins account?” and [Il say, “It does 
need a little refurbishing. doesn’t it?” 
And that'll be the end of the Simpkins 
account; but it's now a business lunch 
con and so expense-account and tax- 
deductible, and itll not cost anybody 
anything at all exeept the stockholders 
and the taxpayers, and who cares about 
them? “I do,” says the ghost. “Quiet; 
down, boy,” I say, and the chief (ha-ha- 
ha) introduces the sister. 

The ghost names her instantly: 
“smiley.” She smiles with big teeth. She 
looks like a horse coming down the home- 
stretch, mm last place. She is not a large 
matter. She is a small matter. She is 
bony and angled, and below her short 
skirt she looks like two shillelaghs. “So 
they've given up in Scranton,” says the 
ghost, “and they've brought her to the 
biz town to find a husband. Guess who's 
to be the husband.” But she is another 
daughter of the owner, the second and 
only other, and Laughing Boy won't last 
forever, Wf Tim lucky. I join the throng. 

Palms placated. Table. “What'll we 
ha-ha-ha do about the Simpkins ac 
count... 2?” We perform the rite, the 
first of the rites, for there are now others. 
Getung acquainted. We chat, with much 
smiling and laughter. Laughing Boy 
sprays gin on the white linen and Minne 
haha’s laughter bubbles and = gurgles 
through the foam and fruit of a whiskey 
sour, and Smiley bares her molars at the 
lettuce, and at me, and is about to 
devour us both. 

What can I do about Marie? 

“Ah, yes, Marie,” says my ghost upon 
his perch. “Remember sweet Marie of 
the downy evenings and the warm solt 
nights. Remember her, you fool and 
knave.”” 

Silently T say “Shut up,” and the ghost 
laughs. “Smiley is all hard bones and dry 

(continued on page 190) 
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NOI-YE! 


fiction 


BY JOHN SLADEK 


wherein the most enlightened man in the age of enlightenment —having 
consented to visit the 20th century—sees for himself that it just doesn't work 


To Jeremy Botford, Esq. 
Dear Jerry, | Aug. 10, 1772 
It was with mixt feelings that J] returned to London after all these years. The city is more splendid and horrid 
than ever; it is a sort of great Press, into which every kind of person has been tuntbled, without the least regard 
for whether or not he is choaked with the stench of his neighbours. 
For my part, the only retreat offering succour from the noxious Crowd’s putrefaction is the coffee house. OF course 
1 refer to Crutchwood’s in Clovebelly Lane, which you may fondly remember. It sull aflords an entertaming company, 
and 1 was surprized to remark several of our old number about the fire yet. Augustus Strathnaver has grown quite 
stout and dropsical, but his Wit is lean and ready as ever. Dick Blackadder is still soliciting subscriptions for his 
translations of Ovid: He is sull soliciting in vain and he is sull of good chear about (continued on page 185) 


ILLUSTRATION BY DON PUNCHATZ 
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Never are Britt Fredriksen's Nordic origins more apparent thon on her occasional near-nude ramps in the privocy of an 
isoloted glen in the environs of her Palo Alto cottage. “‘Back home, such a thing is as natural as going to the beach,’’ Miss 
June says. "Here, though, | go only at sunrise, when nobody else is up. But the forest itself and the air are just like home.” 
Later in the morning, Britt seems more the American coed as she researches in the stacks of the Foothill College library. 


AS SOON AS YOU ENTER June Playmate Britt Fredriksen’s snug Palo Alto 
digs——a rented bungalow whose broad windows and hillside placement al- 
low a glimpse of the southern tip of San Francisco Bay—you know that 
you're in the home of a special sort of California coed. Britt's concentrating 
on courses in English and interior decorating in her first year at Foothill 
College in nearby Los Altos Hills, while acquiring on-the-job training in a 
Palo Alto decorator’s studio. As a result, English textbooks as well as out 
sized art books and swatches of material are piled casually both im the sunny 
living room and in the comly bedroom. A delightful naturalness character- 
ives Miss June's furnishings and helps pinpomt Norway as her country of 
origin: Wood, leather and woven [abrics predominate to create a moti 
that's more Nordic rustic than Scandinavian modern. “My home town— 
near Trondheim, about two thirds of the way down the coast—is bigger 
than a village,” bright-blonde Britt says, “but it's isolated enough to have 
a country feeling. I’m sure I'd never be comfortable with anything made of 
plastic.” The fresh fruits and vegetables in wooden bowls and the rows of 
colorful jars of preserves on the window sills in the kitchen are additional 
reminders of Miss June’s rural memories. 

But Britt’s had a lun-filled, varred introduction to New World pleas- 
ures and pursuits as well. Less than two years ago, she left her home-town 
high school teaching job for the trip to the States lor which two summet 
jaunts to England had prepared her. “TI wasn't sure what I was going to 
do in America,” says Britt. “] worked first at a Nordic-style restaurant on 
a dake in Minnesota. That's where 1 heard about pLayvsoy. Almost before I 
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Britt's eagerness for both new friends and new skills is particularly suited to the learning-and-leisure atmosphere at Faathill. 
Here, she and a friend sun themselves at the school’s an-campus swimming pool and then join another student for an open- 
air skull session. “‘It's mare a group thing than school was back home,” says Miss June, who was a high school instructar 
befare her Stateside migration. “And that's great. I'm learning at least as much English from all my friends as from books.” 





knew it,” she continues, in a stillemusically lilted accent, “I was wear- 
ing your marvelous Bunny costume at the Playboy Club in St. Louis.” 
A Bunny hop from the St. Louis to the San Francisco Club quickly 
followed. “When I heard in St. Louts that there was an opening here, 
P took one look at a map of your country,” Britt explains, “and de 
cided that Fd be more at home in San Francisco, with its ocean and 
Bay, than [ was in the Midwest—even though St. Louis was fun. 
Like just about everyone m Scandinavia, I've been in love with wates 
sports since I was a child. Now I've added water-skiing and body 
surfing to the swimming and divine To did back home,” 

Soon pert Britt had decided that her Stateside sojourn was going to 
be more than a mere visit and that it was lime to become fluent in 
her adopted country’s tongue. She began taking English courses at 
Foothill and discovered a strong interest in interior decorating. 
Bunnydom’s at-least-temporary loss became academe’s gain, “I hated 
to give up Bunnying,” Britt says, “but the demands of school and a 
hobby that soon was becoming a—how do you say it 





a burning in- 
terest, simply didn't leave enough time.” Enough time, that is, for 
studies and the outdoor activities that our June miss loves as much 
as do any of her stay-at-home Nordic sisters featured in this issue's 
he Guts of Scandinavia. Beach activities through the long northern 
California summer are supplemented by more than a few hours of 
tennis ¢ach week, as well as long exploratory drives away from urbia 
in a much-pampered 1957 Porsche. Winters find Britt jetting to 
Aspen for long skiing weekends. with at least a day given over to 
a cross-country trek on skis or snowshoes. “On the Aspen trips, and 
right here, too,” Britt says of her new Western-style life, “I'm = sur- 
rounded by welcome reminders of home. Any typical Scandinavian 
gir]—which FT think I am—who's thinking about coming to America 
should head straight out West. It’s the part of the country best suited 
to our love for the outdoor life.” Britt obviously has come to stay. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY POMPEO POSAR 








Her taste for the classic shows up in all Miss June’s possessions, from her vintage Porsche to the warmly natural furnishings 
of her digs. ''About twice a year the gears go crazy," says Britt of her car, ‘‘and | have to keep patching a hole in the 
top, but it's the one big thing | own and | can't imagine what the weekends would be like without it." The guitar is a 
new element in our June Playmate's paraphernalia, while her wood-and-leather shoes are a distinctive reminder of home. 
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At an amusement park in Santa Cruz, Britt practices two basic skills of her adopted land—pitching baseballs and 
defensive driving—before an all-American midnight snack of hamburgers and French fries at a drive-in restaurant. 
In such settings, Miss June's blonde good looks and genuine enthusiasm make her appear very much a Californian. 





PLAY BOY’S PARTY JOKES 


During a wild party at a friend's country 
estate, the attractive city girl strolled outdoors 
for some air. Happening onto a grassy field, 
she lay down to watch the stars. 

She was almost asleep when a cow, searching 
for clover, carefully stepped over her. Groggily, 
she raised her head and said: “One at a time, 
boys, one at a time.” 





After checking into the large motel complex, 
the self-styled evangelist read in his room for 
several hours, then sauntered over to the bar, 
where he struck up a conversation with the 
pretty hat-check girl. After she had finished 
working, they shared a few drinks and then 
retired to his room. But when the evanvelist 
began removing her blouse, she seemed to have 
second thoughts. ‘‘Are you sure this is all right?” 
she asked. “I mean, you're a holy man.” 

“My dear,” he replied, “it is written in the 
Bible.” 

She took him at his word, and the two spent 
a very pleasant night together. The next morn- 
ing, however, as the girl was preparing to leave, 
she said: “You know, I don’t remember the 
part of the Bible you mentioned Jast night. 
Could you show it to me?” 

In response, the evangelist took the Gideon 
Bible from the night stand, opened the cover 
and pointed to the flyleaf, on which someone 
had inscribed: “The hat-check girl screws.” 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines grimace as 
a World War One pilot with one wing shot 
away. 


Cheer up,” the exec advised his recently dt 
vorced colleague, “there are plenty of other 
fish in the sea.” 

“Maybe so,” replied his despondent friend, 
“but the last one took all my bait.” 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines trvanststor 
as a girl who used to be your brother. 


Liute Friday afternoon, a college senior dropped 
by the campus drugstore and purchased three 
dozen prophylactics. On Monday morning, he 
returned to the drugstore and in a loud voice 
complained, “Last Friday, I came in here and 
ordered three dozen prophylactics, and you 
only gave me twenty-four.” 

“I’m very sorry, sir,” said the pharmacist. “I 
do hope we didn’t spoil your weekend.” 


When the gorgeous young girl walked into 
the psychiatrist's office, she was immediately 
led to his couch. Without saying a word, he 
undressed her and made love to her. Finally 
he stood up, adjusted his tie and said, “Well, 
that takes care of my problem—now what's 
yours?” 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines race riot as 
a din of inequity. 


The wwo executives had never golfed together 
before and the first man up took out a new 
ball, placed it on the tee and proceeded to 
slice it into the woods to the right of the fair- 
way. Unable to find it in the thick underbrush, 
he put another new ball on the edge of the 
fairway and this time he drove it over a fence. 
Putting a third new ball in position, he then 
proceeded to hit it into the middle of the lake. 

As he was preparing to shoot yet another 
new golf ball from the edge of the lake, the 
sccond executive said to their caddie, “J don't 
understand why a guy who loses so many con- 
tinues to shoot a brand-new ball every time.” 

The caddie shook his head, saying, “Maybe 
he's never had any used ones.” 


Our Unabashed Dictionary defines calculated 
risk as a computer date with a girl who doesn't 
take the pill. 


His family wasn't too pleased about our engage- 
ment,” sighed the party girl to her roommate. 
“In fact, his wife was furious.” 
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Our Unabashed Dictionary defines trade rela- 
fions as what incestuous couples do at a wite- 
swapping party. 


Then there was the unfortunate voyeur who 
was apprehended at the peck of his career. 


Ac her wit's end, the young wife finally took 
pen in hand and wrote to a lovelorn columnist: 
“I'm afraid I married a sex maniac. My hus- 

band never leaves me alone—he makes love to 
me all night long, while I'm in the shower, 
while I'm cooking breakfast, while I'm making 
the beds and even while I'm trying to clean the 
house. Can you tell me what to do? 

Sign me, 

Worn-oul 
P.S. Please excuse the jerky handwriting.” 


Heard a good one lately? Send it on a post- 
card to Party Jokes Editor, pLaysoy, Playboy 
Building, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 60611, S50 will be paid to the contributor 
whose card ts selected. Jokes cannot be returned. 





Impregnable, yes. But do they have any fun?” 
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how to solve the now-that-the-drinkings-over-what-do-we-do-about-dinner dilemma 
. COCKTAILING, of course, has long since 

food and drink By THOMAS MARIO FA RE outgrown the axiom that two peanuts 
make a party. True, ihe taste of a 

PI Ay FOR handful of potato chips may survive 

one or two deep stps of a double 

COCK TAIL Scotch, but an appetite of any stzable 

| ) dimensions won't be assuaged by go- 

PA RIIES ing the onion-dip route. Substantial 

| dishes such as casseroles of chicken 





and sausage, bowls of herbed rice, and 
Swedish sweet-and-sour brown beans 
with apple are much more closely 
attuned to contemporary cocktailing, 
which almost always finds the festivi- 
ties extending beyond a_ reasonable 
dinner hour. Phe host who can as- 
tutely combine food and drink and 
thereby solve his guests’ ever-present 
what-to-do-about-dinner dilemma 1s a 
thoughtful host, indeed. And thus 


is born the cocktail dinner, which 
stands between the tidbittery of olives 
wrapped with bacon and the full 
fledged dinner, but closer to the latter 
in its ability to satisfy the inner man. 
Properly carried out, it provides all 
the glamor of a dinner without its 
elaborate layout. Even with the really 
massive cocktail party, where one has 
to break out the movable coat racks 
and folding chats, a single hot dish 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ALEXAS URBA 


such asa sumptuous chowder or a hot 


curry, served toward the end of the 
festivities, makes people feel that the 
affai’s been something special. 

The cocktail dinner nicely avoids 
the abrupt that occurs 
when the host has to shepherd his 
flock away from the bar and toward 
the dinner table. If you've got a 
blisstul Il-to-l martini in tow, why 
shouldn't you at the same time help 


transition 
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yourself to a plate of Italian cold cuts 
and a fettuccini salad with) parmesan 
dressing? Or you may be sampling your 
first frozen daiquiri when the soy-flavored 
beef on a skewer is carried to the buffet 
table. It happens to be the kind of 
Oriental beef dish that not only goes 
with a frozen daiquiri, as red wine goes 
with a saddle of venison, but continues 
to please the palate just as serenely dur- 
ing the second and third rounds of 
frozen daiquiris., There are Frenchmen 
who have always argued passionately 
that champagne may be sipped with any 
food at any time except between the 
hours of four a.m. and enht a.m., that 
bothersome interval between the night 
before and the next day. Similarly, it's 
time for Americans to put their own 
drinks down long enough to say that a 
Sazerac or a bourbon mist is Just as grati- 
fying before the dinner as it is later with 
the veal goulash, with the charcoal- 
broiled shell steak or with the platter of 
assorted cheeses and crackers. 

At a full-course sit-down dinner, the 
number of guests you can invite is neces- 
sarily limited to the circumference of 
your dining table divided by the diame- 
ter of each guest at hip level. At a cock- 
tail dinner, each man or woman needs 
only a chair and lap space—an immense 
boon to hosts planning boat parties or 
studio parties where space is limited, as 
well as to hosts planning poolside or patio 
parties where space isn’t as limited but 
where guests like to sprawl on outdoor 
chaise longues or on mother earth itself 
rather than around a more formal table. 
When you break the news of your party 
to the invitees, be sure they understand 
clearly that they're coming to a fete where 
thirst and hunger will both be assuaged. 
Since food is being served, you naturally 
shouldn't draw the line for winding up 
the party at any particular time. 

Let your food be ample, your menu 
brief. Instead of caravans of rich canapes 
with more garnishes than you can shake 
a swizzle stick at, the food appeuzers 
should take the form of only a few cold 
and hot hors d’oeuvres of unrivaled de- 
lectability. They should make their bow 
with the second round of drinks and 
should continue to be offered up to the 
arrival of the principal offerings. Fre- 
quently, a fine hors oeuvre will carry its 
own built-in halo, such as fresh Beluga 
caviar with buttered fresh toast or with 
blini and sour cream. Again, it may be 
one that bears your own touch of kitchen 
genius, such as dilled shrimp with a 
chutney-llavored dressing. Among the 
best of the hot lures is a bubbling 
Welsh rabbit or a Swiss-cheese fondue 
with chunks of French bread to be 
speared with fondue forks at a small party 
or with disposable bamboo skewers at a 
large conclave. One of the best fondue 
variations: Mix a small amount of pro- 


volone cheese for its smoky flavor along 
with the regular Swiss gruyére cheese. 

The main dish of a cocktail dinner 
may be hot or cold or a seasonable com 
bination of the two. Cold glazed ham 
with hot Swedish brown beans and apple 
is a blissful partnership; a hot veal 
goulash may be served with hot buttered 
noodles or with the cold noodles in a 
fettuccini salad. The dessert, especially 
in the warm months, should be the 
noncooked type, such as a fresh-fruit 
compote with kirsch or strawberries Ro- 
manolf, supplemented with a tray of 
assorted small specialties from the best 
pastry shop in town. 

Hosts should face the fact that at 
cocktail time the most important things 
aren't necessarily cocktails, They may be 
highballs or, more likely these days, on- 
the-rocks drinks of any variety. In sultry 
weather, they may be rickeys or cobblers 
or other iced potables on the dry rather 
than the dulcet side. If you've a con- 
ventional drink for which you've won 
plaudits or a new drink you'd like to 
introduce, a good technique is to prepare 
beforehand an outsize pitcherful or an 
extra-large shakerful. After shaking or 
stirring briskly, remove the ice, lt may be 
necessary to make two batches to fill the 
container. Store it in the freezer, tempo 
rarily, until the crowd arrives. Then place 
the pitcher or shaker on top of a deep bed 
of ice in a champagne bucket. The presen- 
tation is worth its weight in Baccarat. The 
more gleaming the pitcher and glassware 
and the shinier the champagne bucket, 
the more receptive everyone will be to 
the single potable, old or new. You should 
keep available in the background the 
usual whiskeys and spirits for the dichards 
—if, indeed, there are any—who may 
insist on their habitual firewater. Hosts 
who confidently offer one main dish at a 
cocktail dinner shouldn't hesitate to offer 
one main drink, perfectly served. 

One of the curious aspects of the [a- 
miliar cocktail party is its notse level. It 
invariably starts low and then rises in a 
vooming curve until it reaches about 85 
decibels, at which point most conversa- 
tion becomes generally unintelligible. At 
a cocktail dinner, the host alone calls the 
tune, raising or lowermg the volume 
almost at will, Let him lead his guests 
to a platter of seafood or a block of pete 
de fore gras and sound will miraculously 
descend to an easy conversational tone. 
Later it will again rise. Let him bring on 
the hot lobster cutlets with a sauce 
diavolo and you'll hear a pin drop. After 
the maim course is over and the small 
babas au rhum have disappeared and the 
hot coffee has been poured, it will again 
rise slightly and then stay on the mellow 
plane of friends quietly enjoying their 
brandy snifters and their liqueur frappés. 
Wise men planning a cocktail dinner 
should consult the following trail blazers. 


DILLED SHKIMPS, CHUTNEY DRESSING 
(Serves eight) 


3 lbs. raw shrimps in shell or 114 Ibs. 
cooked shrimps, shelled and deveimed 

2 cups water 

4 cup cider vinegar 

Ivy CUp SUpAr 

2 teaspoons dill weed 

] teaspoon salt 

1 large sliced omton 

1i4 cups mayonnaise 

4 cup chutney, finely chopped 

I4 cup heavy sweet cream 

If shrimps are raw, boil 3 to 5 muin- 
utes; shell and devein, Bring water, 
vinegar, sugar, dill weed, salt and onion 
to a boil. Pour over shrimps. Marinate tn 
refrigerator overnight. Drain. Combine 
mayonnaise, chutney and cream, mixing 
well. Use chutney dressing as a dip for 
shrimps. 


VEAL GOULASH 
(Serves eight) 


$-Ib. boneless shoulder of veal, 34-in. 
cubes 
y cup salad oil 
14 cup finely minced onion 
1% cup finely minced celery 
2 teaspoons paprika 
4 cup flour 
4 packets instant bouillon 
Salt, pepper 
2 2-o2z. jars roasted pimiento strips, 
minced extremely fine 
2 large canned tomatoes, minced ex- 
tremely fine 
l cup grated raw potato, grated just 
before going into pot 
Heat salad oil im deep saucepan or 
stew pot. Add veal, onion and celery. 
Mix very well. Sauté, stirring frequently, 
until meat loses pink color. Stir in papri- 
ka and flour, mixing very well. Add 1 
quart water, instant bouillon, | teaspoon 
salt and 14 teaspoon freshly ground 
pepper. Add pimuentos and tomatoes. 
Bring to a boil Reduce fame and 
simmer, covered, | hour, stirring occa. 
sionally. Add potato. Simmer until veal 
is very tender, about 20 to 30° minutes 
longer. Correct seasoning. Goulash is 
best if stored one or two days in refriger- 
ator before serving. Serve with rice, with 
hot buttered noodles or with fettuccin 
salad below. 


FETTUCCINI SALAD 
(Serves el gh t) 


| lb. fine-size egg noodles 
14 cup olive oil 
1 cup thinly sliced red radishes 
1 small green pepper 
4 medium-size cucumber 
4 scallions 
6 tablespoons parmesan cheese 
2 tablespoons red or white wine vinegar 
i cup light cream 
Salt, pepper 
(concluded on page 212) 
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with the master Ld el dna in hand, science now stands at the threshold of that secret 
portal beyond which waits the creation of life itself and an authentic race of RIP) -Saral ta) 


article By MAX GUNTHER “THE LocicaL cLIMax of evolution can be said to have occurred,” said 
the man in the white coat, “when, as is now imminent, a sentient species deliberately and di- 
rectly assumes control of its own evolution.” 2 : 

| The man was Dr. John Heller, director of the New England Institute for Medical Research. 
He paced his office, paused to ra p PUNO ce ee ta mem ee 
gram of a chromosome, stepped back from the board and folded his arms. “Yes,” he said, gazing 
at the diagram, “imminent.” Ten years ago, such a statement might (continued on page 148) 
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they were all brothers—except for the pint-sized peacenik 
who substituted black humor for the red, white and blite 


nr iclion By RICHARD DUGGIN | aprarentey there would be a party alter 


all. It was already four days late and couldn't be called an initiation party, since all 
the pledges were now brothers. But that was really nobody's fault, unless it was 
Pomaczehek's. He had been a bit anxious, spending too many hours fussing in the 
atuc over his 20-gallon barrel of home beer, until the fumes and fermentation got 
too much for his stomach to accept passively. Even then, it was simply a matter of 
poor judgment that everyone attributed to his lightheaded state. If he hadn't grabbed 
the edges of the barrel to steady himself or had turned his head away, they wouldn't 
have had to empty the whole mess out and start over again. 

At any rate, there was going to be a party that might. 

Yates sat in his unmade bed, his back nestled in a pillow against the headboard. 
and picked at the big toenail of his right foot. He had half given himself, for the 
moment, to Lady Macbeth, who lay open in his lap telling her husband to go 
screw his courage, she would get Duncan's ofheers so drunk with wine and wassail 
that they would leave Duncan, their memories and their reason unguarded—easy 
marks for a guilt complex. He read it again. It came out the same, so he com- 
mitted his attention to the toenail, which had begun to tear too close to the quick. 

Reimers was watching from his desk in the corner of the room. He grimaced. 

“For crymg out loud, hey. What's the matter with you?” he said finally. “Why 
do you leave your socks on the floor?” 

“Because [ve taken them off,” Yates replied and freed the jagged crescent of 
nail from his toe. He inspected it and then began to peel the layers apart with his 
thumbnails. 

“What if someone were to come into the room now and see you doing that? 
What would they think, for crying out loud?” Reimers said. 

“They'd think Fd taken my socks off,” Yates said, wiggling the toe to determine 
if it felt any lighter now. 

“Well, use the wastebasket for that when you're done playing. I don't want to 
step on those damn things in the middle of the night.” Reimers turned back to his 
work, meticulously entering tiny numbers into tiny green crosshatches on yellow 
paper. 

Yates grinned. He liked Reimers, because Reimers was easy to get along with. 
Yates didn't have to worry about upsetting him, since Reimers was always upset 
anyway—he was fat, with little porcine eyes set deep in fleshy wallows, and he 
had high blood pressure, and it really didn't matter, because Yates didn't especial. 
ly care to have him for a friend. Which was one of the things he liked about 
Reimers, Yates found it easier than rooming with someone he might care for, 

Reimers was a good roommate. He was a business major and, what was even 
worse, he was a business major by his own choice. But that wasn't why Yates liked 
him, especially. He liked him because he had an irritating mania for cleanliness. 
Reimers would have replaced a desk blotter if a drop of ink had stained it. Yates 
enjoyed living comfortably, which meant that if anything of his in the room could 
be found in its logical place, « was because the law of probability had completed a 
revolution and the three monkeys at their typewriters had punched out another of 
Shakespeare's plays. It was a pleasant existence and it upset Reimers, so they got 
along together. They had known cach other for four days. 


It was a three-letter fratermty. Really, only one Greek letter repeated three 
tumes; but spelled out, it was three letters, and when spoken aloud, it sounded 
more like the stammerimng of an idiot than the name of a brotherhood: Gamma 
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Gamma Gamma. Yates had heard the 
place mentioned only once or twice in 
connection with rush week, before he 
joined. He did recall that toward the end 
of his first semester, while he was still 
grappling with the slippery new concepts 
introduced in a survey course in plhrysical 
science (Galileo to Fermi) and a course 
i world civilization (Babylonia to the 
Bomb), he had found the crypuc name 
scratched with a pen into the writing 
arm of a seat in class. At the time, it 
brought to mind the picture of a thun- 
derstruck scientist, eyes popping, his left 
hand clutching his throat, his right hand 
pointing to a distant mushroom cloud: 
“Gamma, Gamma, Gamma-aahh!" 

“It's a crummy house,” Pribyl had 
stated flatly. Pribyl roomed with Yates in 
the dormitory. “They're on social proba- 
tion for having girls in after hours and 
they're always in trouble for one crazy 
thing or another. Besides, the house is 
loaded with veterans, and you know what 
a house like that is like.” 

“Well, yes, of course,” Yates had said, 
wondering. 

One year out of high school, Yates was 
finally in college on what money and 
confidence he and his father had been 
able to pool, and he was intent on apply- 
ing himself. He had considered carefully 
the orderly path of textbooks ahead of 
him and he had decided to avoid the 
stigma a narrow-minded approach to 
education might leave on him. It wasn't 
worth the risk, since 1 could lead only to 
knowledge or money. There had to be a 
wider path; he wanted to learn, too. 

It was Publicover who showed him 
the way. One afternoon during rush 
week, Yates had been sitting alone at a 
table in the student-union cafcteria, re- 
viewing for his next class, when a tall, 
lanky man with swollen eyes and a shiny 
face suddenly set a cup of coffee down 
before him. The shiny face was smiling a 
yellow smule. 

“How are you, Yates?” He pulled out 
the chair next to Yates and sat down. 
“Good to see you're hitting the ol” books. 
That's the only way to get through this 
place without Uncle getting you. 

Then Yates recognized Publicover. He 
hadn't seen Publicover in two years, siice 
high school, when Publicover had come 
home from Vietnam stoop-shouldered 
with the weight of brass on his chest. 
They had held a special school assembly 
to present Publicover with the diploma 
he would have earned if he hadn't 
dropped out of school two years before 
he was drafted. That was the first: ume 
Yates had ever laid eyes on him, because 
he was just 12 and in grade school when 
Publicover had quit high school at 20. 
It was also the last time he had laid eyes 
on Publicover until that moment. 

Publicover extended a hand = and 
slapped Yates on the shoulder with the 


other, in the traditional greeting of old 
friends. “By God, Yates, long time, long 
time.” 

And then, after his cup of coffee and a 
quick trip through old times that neither 
had shared with the other, Publicover 
had solved Yates’ dilemma. 

“Look, Yates, I've got to run. But why 
don't you come over to the house for 
ae tomorrow night?” he said, fishing 

i piece of folded paper from his shirt 
pocket and handing it to Yates with 
the flourish of a salesman offering his 
business card. 

“Yeah, thanks, Harry. Love to,” Yates 
said. 

“Great secing you again,” Publicover 
said, rising and slapping Yates on the 
shoulder once more. 

“Great me you, Harry.” 

Yates watched him set off across the 
cafeteria, weaving between tables, and 
stop four tables away, where a lone stu- 
dent sat myopically scanning a textbook. 
“Butts! How are you? Good to see you're 
hitting the ol books.” 

When Yates opened the piece of pa- 


per, he found the rough handwritten in- 


Vitation to dine with the 20 brothers of 

Gamma Gamma Gamma, and there was 

Publicover's signature at the bottom as 

president. His old home-town lnuclaly! 
See 

Yates went to dinner anyway. 

He shared it with 20 brothers and 30 
other freshmen, seated at five long tables 
in the dining room of an old frame 
house. Pribyl had been right about the 
house being loaded with veterans. Its 
roster could have doubled as the roll for 
the local V.F.W. But, regardless of the 
impression he felt he wouldn't: make, 
Yates knew the meal would be better 
than the fatty offerings of pork, canned 
peas and mashed potatoes that were 
common to the freshman dining hall. 
Food was always better at fraternities; 
they had the money to spend on it. T- 
bone steaks, artichokes, wild rice. Yates 
had abstained from breakfast and lunch 
to make room for seconds, They served 
gristly beef, canned peas and mashed 
potatoes, and Yates ate voraciously. 

There were four other freshmen at the 
head table with him, and five brothers: 
Clarence Maurino, Larry Cross, Phil 
Pomaczchek, Harry Publicover and Kess- 
ler. Except for Kessler, all the brothers 
were veterans. 

Kessler was a short, emaciated man 
with awesomely waxen skin and a wan- 
dering left eye. He sat at the end of 
the table, cating sporadically, listening 
thoughtfully and belching in basso as 
contrapuntal remark On the tales his 
brothers swapped about fraternity life. 
When the brothers had ultumately talked 
out Gamma Gamma Gammia’s history as 
a brotherhood of white Christian men, 
one of the freshmen, between his re- 
quests for another slice of bread and 


someone to pass the butter, inquired if 
any of the veterans had seen combat. 
Kessler’s digestive commentary picked 
up tempo. 

Yates quickly discovered that the fra. 
ternity had an impressive complement of 
heroes. 

There was Larry Cross, avil-engincering 
major, house maimtenance manager. He 
was the only holdover from the Ko- 
rean War. He had decided late on a 
college education and was somewhat of 
an oddity; for in addition to being the 
oldest among the brothers, he was the 
only veteran underwriting his own col- 
lege expenses. The GI Bill had forsaken 
him the year before and he was paying 
for his own senior year, save for the 
small sum that still came to him for 
being disabled. He betrayed with only a 
slight stiffness of gait that all was not 
right with his left leg. As ranking cor- 
poral in the motor pool, he had been 
Colonel Dunbier's driver following the 
Inchon landings. The two hit it off well, 
until they had a falling out over a Jand 
mine on a battered Korean road. A libera- 
tion party of the disinterred R.O. kh. 
underground had wrestled the jeep off 
Cross’ lee and collected the unconscious 
colonel from under a nearby tree. When 
the two were reunited in a field hospital, 
Dunbier, bemg a religrous man but also 
a nice guy, had personally pinned the 
Purple Heart on Cross and ordered his 
expatriated left leg packed in ice and 
flown back to the United States, where it 
was buried in the Cross family plot in 
‘Temple, New Hampshire, next to the 
grave of his mother. 

And Clarence Maurino, — physical- 
education major, right guard on the umt- 
versity football team, had been a corporal 
in the Marines and had also received the 
Purple Heart—at VTayninh, when he 
pounced on a fumbled grenade in his 
trench and threw it up over the edge in 
time to kill three charging Cong and 
sever it blood vessel in lis own shoulder 
with shrapnel. 

Phil Pomaczchek, chemistry major and 
house socal director, had been a_ sea- 
man first in the Navy and had been 
busted for operating a still on board the 
destroyer Pierpomt. Officially he was 
busted for operating the still, but 
unofhcially for maloperating it, because 
it exploded during the shelling of Binh 
Dinh and sent the chief radio operator 
and a gunnery officer to sick bay with 
wounds from flying glass. It couldn't 
be overlooked, as it endangered the efh- 
ciency rating of the ship im combat. 
Pomacrchek was given the attic of the 
fraternity house to carry on peacetime 
operations for probation — parties 
similar emergencies. 

The biggest hero, though, was Harry 
Publicover, Yates’ buddy. As a fraternity 
president, Publicover was a good sergeant. 
By his own admission, he ran a spirited, 

(continued on page 202) 
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“Why waste time on mouthwash? Nobody wants to kiss anymore!” 
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Dockside in a Danish fishing village, Ulla Danielsen displays the bright good looks she 
hopes will make her a top model. Rita Nielsen (tap right) divides her time between a 
Copenhagen ad agency and nearby riding trails. Ingrid Svedin’s regal charms were 
photographed at Stockholm’s Drottninghalm Castle, Swedish royalty’s summer digs. 





tne Girls OF 
SCANDINAVIA 


a pictorial panegyric to the free-spirited sun goddesses of nordic lands 


THE SWEDISH fircka, the Finnish tytté, the Danish pige and the Norwegian prke have won reputa 
uions as being among the most desirable women on earth—for their incandescent sensuality, 
their feline grace and their all-embracing sexual independence. But can they be more than image? 
Hans Christian Andersen put it succinctly in one wry reference to his tales: “It is all.” he Wrote, 
“perfectly true.” Despite cultural, economic and—to a lesser degree—ethnic differences amone 
the four countries, the girls of Scandinavia remain the female embodiment of spiritual freedom 
and a compelling zest for life. The climate of their subcontinent can be harsh and forbidding; 
and, in this century at least, the region has been occasionally visited by the harsher realities of 
war. But through it all, the Scandinavian girl has never lost her warmth—or her femininity. 
The wellsprings of her unique spirit and the subtle variations it adopts in each of the four Scan- 
dinavian countries are well worth examining. For an in-depth guide to the Nordic girls’ urban 
environs—replete with tips on customs, foods, hotels and hangouts—the reader contemplating a 
Scandinavian trip need look no farther than last month's Play boy's Gude to a Continental Holiday, 
by our well-traveled Travel Editor, Len Deighton, who covered both Stockholm and C€ -openhagen, 
as well as the highlights of the Swedish and Danish hinterlands,  (fext continued on page 134) 
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Kaija Schroderus manages a half-smile as she braves the chilly lake waters that end a Finnish sauna. Kaija, who studies fashion 
design in her native Helsinki, was once among the many Scandinavian girls at the Sorbonne. Oslo physiotherapist Barbara Hansstein pro- 
vides a pleasant contrast in body styles with ane of the monumental Gustav Vigelond sculptures that fill her city’s Frogner Park. Sweden’s 
124 loss will be the Canory Islands’ gain if model Elisabeth Ortenheim, above, realizes her ambition of starting a sailing school at Las Palmas. 





A Copenhagen fresh-fruit market is all the more ottractive when secretaries such as Hannie Wiberg explore it during their lunch hours. The 
beauty among the reeds is Elizabeth Sundin, a Stockholm student busy exploring a corner of the Djurgarden, a pork-covered island in o 
city of islands. Museums, amusement parks and restaurants fill parts of the park, but it's obviously big enaugh far privacy, too. Elize- 
beth studied in London for a time and—when she’s not studying, dancing or tinkering with her sports cor—dreams of further travels. 
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Relaxing on a quiet dock is hardly a typical activity for Helene Falk: She spent most of her girlhood afternoons in Goteborg, Sweden, 


on the golf course, which her father manages, and in school added swimming and fencing to her swinging game on the links. Dancing, 
friendly people and warm weather constitute her tria of favorite things, and she'd lave to find all as a stewardess on a Scandinavia-to- 


California run. Flawer-framed Finnish delight Pirkko Patanen, a farmer's daughter, currently works as a men’s hairdresser in Helsinki. 


The dark-haired beauty often found adding Persian flourishes to the up-to-date dances in Copenhagen’s Tattersall discotheque is Denise 
Lee Dann, shown here at the night spot’s turntable. Denise learned Persia's language as well as its dances in the years her family spent 
there. She has appeared in two Danish films, but her abiding interest lies in painting. SAS stewardess Agnete Ostergaard typifies the carrier's 


most noticeable attraction for the Scandinavian traveler. Sun-bathing au naturel in her inflated boat is Danish damsel Maj Brit Mansson. 127 





A colorful pinwheel tree in a Helsinki market attracts secretary Mervi Koskinen’s attention during a lunch-hour shopping expedition. Like many 
of her Nordic sisters, Mervi designs most of her own clothes. Marie Liljedahl, top right, is just 18 but has danced with the Swedish Royal 
Opera ballet for a third of those years. Fashion modeling, parts in musical revues and one Greek film credit have also gone into the 
building of her promising theatrical career. Making a striking picture herself, above, is Finnish painter and nature lover Latta Kallas. 





A dock near Helsinki, where the city’s housewives traditionally launder their rugs, is one of the out-of-the-way spots Mervi Nevakari 
always tries to include in her rounds as a tourist guide. Off duiy, she enjoys Gulf of Finland water-skiing in the summertime, slalom-skiing 
in the winter—and the Rolling Stones year round. In the fishing-boat-crowded harbor of Praestg, south of Copenhagen, hairdresser and 
jazz ballerina Jeannette Christiansen models the sort of bright slicker Danish girls prefer for boating and strolling the waterfront. 
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Half-Chinese doll Mei Mei Eskelund was born in Kunming, where her Danish author-father found more than literary treasure. The family has 


returned to Denmark, and her mother has become a writer, too—specializing in cookbooks—but Mei Mei herself is still laaking for a 
career. All-Danish beauty Birgitte Heiberg, captured here at a rifle stand during a tour of the Amalienborg Palace in Copenhagen, is well 


established os a photographer’s model and neophyte actress. Sculpting, swimming and horseback riding occupy many of her free hours. 
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Contrasting stretches of Sweden’s southwestern shore line comprise the principal playgrounds of pig-tailed Ulla Petersson and pants-suited 
Agnetha Mattsson, two smashing Swedish blondes. Ulla dreams of traveling to Stockholm or the Continent to become a model, and stylish 
Agnetha—a lover of “nice clothes, cars, men who are easy to talk to and the midnight sun’’—is completing fashion-design studies. On a 


precipitous flume in a fjord on the Norwegian coast, Bjorg Ring displays the statuesque beauty that has earned her top modeling honors. 





Stockholm’s Sparrbage sisters, sibling models in the model society, double any photographer's pleasure. Yvonne and longer-haired Kitty both 
hope to move from modeling to stage careers. Here they raw to one of their city’s numerous island parks and proceed to take advontage of 
the site’s privacy. Denmark’s Vibeke Bolt, bottom left, favors sports cars and discos after her banker’s hours. Aliisa Porras spends nine 
to five fielding viewers’ complaints phoned into Finland’s Helsinki-bosed TV network and then usually relaxes at an isolated stretch of coast. 
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Secretary Lena Cederham surveys her native Stockholm from a midtown pedestal, certainly on inappropriate symbol for a typically eman- 
cipated Scandinavian woman. Lena hod a part in the latest Matt Helm film but declines to categorize herself as an actress; uppermost 
in her plans now is an attempt to break into the New York modeling game ihe fall. Bectde G Ship'e clock ther “dies “Ratical 


bells instead of hours, striking Copenhagen belle Kirsten Strande epitomizes the natural, sensitive beauty of the girls of Scandinavia. 
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in the first of his monthly travel features 
for PLAYBOY. 

The bachelor who has some weeks 
to devote to his Scandinavian holiday 
might choose Finland as an appropriate 
commencememt address. To most: Ameri- 
cans, no Scandinavian girl is less known 
than the Finnish ¢ytfo (pronounced few- 
ta). Above a somewhat fatalistic sprrit- 
which may derive from Finland's austere 
topography, its isolation and its involve- 
ment in numerous wars with Russia—she 
exhibits a temperament that ranges from 
ice-blue ointrospecion in the winter 
months to exuberant garety in the bright 
Finnish summer. Day after day during 
that sybaritic season, the Finnish miss 
parties till dawn, vet shows up fresh and 
rested for her job—whether as a shop- 
girl in a Helsinki boutique, a designer 
for Arabia, Finland's famed china-and- 
porcelain concern, or a bit-part actress 
for her country’s TV network. She has a 
strong afhmity for the foreign male, in 
part, she says, because native swains are 
apt to upple to a point where they're 
more somnolent than amorous, but most- 
ly because females outnumber males im 
Finland 13 to 10, Stull, she must be ap- 
proached with finesse. Her morality is 
based on a simple creed: respect for her- 
self, Accordingly, she chooses her part- 
ners with some care, She wants cach 
amatory experience to be both precious 
and memorable, even if—as can often 
happen ina brief encounter with a vis- 
iting stranger—the affair generates more 
heat than warmth. 

The Finnish woman was the first in 
Europe to attain full political status, hav- 
ing won the franchise in 1906. Since this 
achievement of equality, she has entered 
the man’s world of business, finance and 
politics and. more often than not, contin- 
ues her own career after marriage. In 
keeping with the spirit of independent 
accomplishment such life styles gener- 
ate, she makes up her own mind about 
sex. Often she will regard a man with a 
look of frank appraisal that is refreshing 
in its straightforwardness. 

The typical fyifo thrives on Spartan 
virtues. She tends to eschew some of the 
more cloying comforts of the Western 
world for the more rigorous life of the 
great outdoors. Her physical and emo 
Gonal involvement with nature springs 
from the very roots of her being and 
may account for her Finnish streak of 
sisu—a_ sinewy toughness of spirit that 
rejects deleat. The Finnish girl proudly 
proclaims, “I want to be alive—to try 
everything.” With such a female, the 
resourceful male visitor will have little 
difheulty making contact. The duration 
of the liaison will then depend on his 
own skills. Wealth. Came and male au- 
thority mean little to her. Charm, passion 
and. virility mean a great deal. 

Among the more prestigious meeung 





places in Finland's capital city of Hel- 
sinki—reached via Copenhagen on an 
open-end round-trip) ucket from New 
York in the regular season for $665—1s 
the Espilé. The dance floor is ample, 
the foorshow arthully libidinous, and the 
management has thoughtfully installed 
telephones at each table for mstant com- 
munication with promising prospects ¢lse- 
where in the room. Having selected a date, 
our man might escort her to the oddly 
named, Oriental-lavored Rivoli Restau- 
rant, where the préce de résistance is a very 
un-Oriental platetul of Russian caviar, 
washed down with a chilled glass of Aos- 
kenkorva, the vodkalike national drink. 
An agreeable after-hours rendezvous ts the 
elegant M-Club, a cavernous night spot 
eminently suitable for close dancing and 
a toast of Jalowtina, a flavorsome local 
brandy, The bar on the top floor of the 
cosmopolitan Vaakuna Hotel—a_ good 
place to stay, meidentally—affords a pan- 
oramic view of the aty and its illustrious 
modern architecture, 

Around midnight, the ideal Finnish 
night on the town will move to a private 
home with a party m= progress. If the 
place boasts a sauna, it’s likely that at 
some point in the early morning, this will 
become the focal point for a coed romp. 
In any case, the morning after any Finn 
ish revel should certainly include the 
ubiquitous bath’s recuperative ritual—a 
body-refreshing rie of near-religious 
proportions. Not surprisingly, a chance 
meeting—in a sauna or elsewhere—will 
occasionally flare into a romance of more 
than passing interest. In such circum- 
stances, the starkly beautiful, lake-diappled 
Finnish countryside offers a plenitude of 
opportunitics for sharing joy im quiet 
solitude. 

Refugees from the cosmopolitan din 
may find peace on one of the many 
rocky islands that make up the Saaristo 
(archipelago), only a short ride by white- 
bowed excursion boat from Helsinki. Or 
they may choose to motor into the green 
heart of Finland. past steel-blue lakes 
and forests olf slender birch trees, for a 
lavish crayfish feast. During the sum- 
mer, no visit to Finland is complete 
without a private-plane excursion to the 
magnificent expanses of northern Lap- 
land, where the midmght sun shows 
ceaselessly for 45 days. Here, as no- 
where else, the foreign visitor might 
glimpse the Finnish girl's total involve 
ment with her primitive land, an asser- 
tion of her earthiness and her fascination 
with the ebb and flow of nature itself. 
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The Swedish girl, living in’ Scandi 
navia's most highly industrialized nation, 
is more in tune with the complexities 
of urban life. This doesn't mean she's 
unaware of her radiant sensuality. Social 
welfare in Scandinavia may well consti- 
tute what its people call “the middle 


way” between capitalism and = commu- 
nism: but the flrcka 1s still an extremist— 
a creature capable of chilly dignity and 
hery hedonism, of maddening reticence 
and blunt outspokenness. She, too, 1s 
greatly attracted to the foreign male. 
again mm part because Swedish women 
outnumber men, but also because the 
hard-working Swedish male, in reality as 
well as in the films of Ingmar Bergman, 
has a penchant for analyzing hle down 
to its stark, dry bones, in the process 
sometimes overlooking life's fleshly joys. 
“Swedish men do not deserve their 
women,” an Italian professor, visiting the 
country, observed not long ago. He was 
understandably outraged alter observing 
a line of beautiful Swedish girls sitting in 
a Stockholm night club, waiting i vain 
for some Swedish male to invite them to 
dance. Small wonder that the Swedish 
girl frequently seeks other sources of 
divertissement, As the professor's night- 
club experience confirms, the oppor- 
tunities for establishing rapport are 
countless. A simple compliment can work 
near miracles in a country where even 
the best-looking girls are accustomed to 
being ignored; but a foreigner should 
avoid the glib panepyric that may be 
misinterpreted as a clumsy ploy. Sineceri- 
ty is all-important to the Swedish girl. 
Having recognized this and having acted 
accordingly, our man will have his 
choice of a dazzlingly variegated roster 
of cultural, culinary and recreational 
establishments—described by Deighton 
last month—in which to embellish a 
friendship. 

The Swedish pirl is drawn toward 
Stockholm all the way from the green Mat- 
lands of southern Skane to the mountain 
spiked expanse of Lapland in the north. 
She may choose a glamorous career as a 
stewardess for the Scandinavian Aurlines 
System—which draws its trim and perky 
personnel from Sweden. Denmark and 
Norway—or she may seek her fortune 
and fulfillment in the proliferating Swed- 
ish film and television industries or in 
the fertile field of Scandinavian furniture 
and fashion design. 

In the summertime, an all-too-flecting 
episode in the north, the Swedish girl's 
mood of wintry reflection gives way to 
overflowing effervescence. From mid- 
tcens on, unmarried Swedish girls and 
boys are accustomed to petting away from 
it all, together, without fear of stigma or 
parental opprobrium. A summer excur- 
sion may be as simple as an overnight 
trip to the idyllic province of Dalarna, 
a three-hour drive from Stockholm; or 
it may involve a three-day boat trip 
through the Gota Canal, the meandering. 
lock-studded waterway that flows throueh 
meadows and yellow cornfields (to the 
craggy inlets and jagged islets near Gaote- 
borg. on the western coast. Or a Swedish 
miss and her escort may venture into the 
brooding evergreen forests of che north. 

(continued on page 182) 





WOMAN in a tweed pants sult 
A came up tO me at a party re- 
cemtly and asked, “What do you 
dor” I told her that I spent all 
my ume writing magazine articles. 
“Man,” she said, “you're really in a 
bag.” 

“Sir?” I asked politely, as she 
started to edge away. 

After the same embarrassing 
thing happened several times that 
might, 1 confided in a friend who 
seemed to understand the scene. 
“What's wrong with me?” 

‘There are some things even a 
friend won't tell you, But apparent- ON ot A 
ly this wasn’t one of them. He ™ S2Q3\\e AVE 
blurted it right out: “You're not 3 a 
what's happening today, baby.” 

“TE you mean I have to start Jet- 
ting my hair grow,” I said, “forget 
a. That's OK for you guys with 
straight hair, but Ud wind up looking 
hike Shirley “Temple.” 

“AIL the beautiful people today,” 
he continued, telling it to me the 
way it is, “are mixing media. Andy 
Warhol is a painter who's making 
films. Tom Wolfe is a writer who 
draws. Robert Rauschenberg is a 
painter composing electronic music. 
George Plimpton is a quarterback 
who plays triangle with the New 
York Philharmonic, You've got to 
eget vourself another bag.” I laughed 
at him. 

I've lived through fads before. I 
missed out on the excitement of the 
Beat Generation, for example, when 
my mother wouldn't let me go hitch- 
hiking. I could sit this one out, too, 
until men who did one thing well came into fashion at cocktail 
parues again. But 1 read in the papers a few days later that 
what's happening in the arts today is the second Renaissance. 
The first Renaissance lasted over 200 years. I couldn't bear the 
thought of being a nobody at parties that long. 

When | ran into my friend, the hippie, at another party the 
following weekend, I explained, “I want to be what's happen- 
mg. How do [ get with it, man?” 

“Find your thing,” he advised. 

“My whale” 

“Blow your mind,” he said. “Try everything and see what 
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turns you on.” What gave me the 
courage to try to become a Renais- 
sance man was a story in Life maga- 
zine about the discovery of the lost 
notebooks of Leonardo da Vina. 
The master had set down his ideas 
and visions on the usual wide variety 
of subjects, including art, the flight 
of birds, weapons, obscure riddles 
and ball bearings. It reminded me of 
my own early notebooks. 

Lost now since the 1930s and 
1940s, the hard-covered “compost- 
ion” notebooks from grammar 
school days at P.S. 186 in Brooklyn 
were filled with sketches of military 
inventions such as death rays. At 
apes Il and 12, like Leonardo, I 
was very much interested in anato- 
my, setung down my unique ideas 
on the subject in a series of draw- 
ings of classmates Selma and Mari- 
lyn without their clothes on. My 
sketches of giant hamburgers and 
Coke bottles, drawn as the lunch 
hour approached, anticipated devel- 
opments in art. While others wrote 
down lines from Robert Louis 
Stevenson to memorize for poetry- 
appreciation class, I saw beauty im 
things around me. I still remember 
the first stanza of one of the envi- 
ronmental poems in my notebook: 


Have you tried Wheaties? 

Theyre whole wheat with all of the 
bran. 

Won't you try Wheaties? 

For wheat is the best food of man. 

They're crispy and crunciry the whole 
year through. 

Jack Armstrong never tires of them and neither will you, 

So just buy Wheaties, 

The best breakfast food in the land. 


In those days, my mind had no boundaries. The only prob- 
lem now was picking out my thing. 

I decided to try novel writing first. Every writer, I had been 
hearing for years, has at least one novel in him. Aware of my 
technical limitauions—I had never written fiction before—l 
decided to study with the masters in my spare time. T sent in 
a coupon to enroll in the fiction (continued on page 195) 


a true-life adventure of the author’s crash campaign to win funds and 


influence the beautiful people by mixing his media and expanding his consciousness without really trying 







“When you advertised for 
a girl Friday, Mr. Baxter, 
I didn't realize that 
included Saturday and Sunday.” 
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Ribald Classic 


a chanson of 
Guillaume de Poitiers, 
Duc d’Aquitaine 


In sun and saddle all day long, 

‘To keep awake, Vl write a song. 

I know some Jadies in the wrong; 
I'll tell you which: 

The ones who, when a man’s in love, 
Act like a biteh. 


A girl's worst sin, all men agree, 

Is spurning noble knights (like me). 

‘The second worst? To love for free 
Some priest or monk. 

I'd push her near the boiling oil 
And—oops—kerplunk! 


Once in Auvergne—that's over there— 
I hired some holy rags to wear. 
[ met the wives of old Sir Square 
And old Sir Clodd. 
Those lovelies smiled at me, “Hello!” 
Thanks be to Gad. 


The first one eyed me where I stood. 
“Hey, man, I grok that crazy hood! 
It looks to me your background'’s good 
(And foreground, too). 
We don't get many pilgrim types 
As cute as you.” 


I knew a trick: I wouldn't speak; 

I'd make out like a voiceless freak. 

And so I put my tongue in cheek 
And gargled so: 

Like, “Bar-bar-uh” and “Bar-bar-cek” 
And “Bar-bar-oh.” 


Hermessa (that's her kookie name) 
Said, “Look, he’s just the type we came 
‘To find as dummy for our game! 
The guy can't talk! 
Let's take him home and try him on. 
He'll never squawk.” 


‘They sneaked me in a bedroom, where 
I settled in a fireside chair, 
I must say, it was cozy there— 
I mean the fire. 
But it was really those two birds 
Made me perspire. 


For dinner: breast of chicken (you 
Perhaps are thinking four, or two’). 
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No maids or servant boys came through. 
Champagne on ice, 

Good bread, a rich and piquant sauce 
With lots of spice. 


Hermessa then said, “Agathvy, 

‘This kid is taking us, could he. 

‘That twinkle in his eye—you see? 
I don't like that. 

I know the way to make him talk. 
Get pussycat.” 


Get pussy-what? They got this thing, 

Red, scabby, whiskered, glittering 

With evil glare—about to spring, 
Claws long as that! 

Well, my heart sank (and all the rest) 
In nothing flat. 


But what came next I couldn't guess. 
Aw said, “Dum-Dum, luv, undress.” 
I did, and they began to press 
This devil-cat 
Against my back. I really got 
The worst of that. 


“Pull pussy’s tail," Hermessa said. 
“Come on, ol’ cat. Go get 'em, Red! 
Let's sce if he can yell instead 
Of keeping mum.” 
scratched to hamburg, yet 1 lay 
Pretending dumb. 
“Hermessa, luv,” said Agathy, 
“That's proof. So save a piece for me, 
Let's have a bath together! Whee, 
For fun and games.” 
And so it started—eight whole days 
Of those two dames. 


How many umes, you'd like to Know? 
One hundred cighty-erght or so. 
And then J fell to pieces. Whoa! 
I heard me crack: 
It hurt from neck to—ouch, my legs 
And ouch, my back. 


And now the chorus: Ouch, my legs 
And ouch, my back! 


—Retold by John Frederick Nims E 
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PLAYBOY INTERVIEW 


reverse that train of thought. My point— 
which was not an original one—was that 
you do not have liberty in the absence of 
law and order or in the absence of a 
good educational system, which liberates 
the mind; that there isn’t much advan- 
tage im having freedom if you can't 
breathe the air; that there isn’t much ad- 
vantage in the liberty to go swimming if 
the water is lethal. In other words, liberty 
requires that there be a balance between 
public services and private services, be- 
tween what is done collectively and what 
is done individually. Many of these ob- 
servations now sound rather like clichés 
—but that’s partly because they have be- 
come the conventional wisdom since | 
published the book. 

PLAYBOY: Have you made any other sig- 
nificant contributions to the accepted 
sense of our time? 

GALBRAITH: Yes, there are some other 
things. But nobody should ever ask an 
author what his original contributions 
are, because this could precipitate quite a 
long lecture. | wrote a little book right 
after World War Two, called A Theory 
of Price Control, which | believe to be 
one of the most careful and original 
books ever written on the problem of the 
mobilized economy—the best interpyreta- 
tion of a wartime economy. I think this 
view wis shared by other economists 
who read it. But the most singular aspect 
of that experience was that only three or 
four people ever read the book. It was at 
this point that I decided that in my fu- 
ture writing, I would seek to involve 
some part of the lay public. This way, 
my economic colleagues find themselves 
in the position of bemg asked by report- 
ers and students, “Well, what do you 
think about Galbranhe’ Ac this time, I 
discovered one other thing: There are 
very few ideas in economics that cannot 
be expressed in clear Enghsh. If you 
force yourself to state your ideas simply, 
you can be damn certain you'll think 
them out clearly in the process. 

PLAYBOY: Do you think your populuariza- 
tion of economics has made you less 
respected among your colleagues? 
GALBRAITH: Ive never thoueht for a 
moment that Thad popularized econom- 
tes. I've always rejected’ that suggestion. 
All Pve done is sought to write econom- 
ics, however difhcult, in clear English. 
PLAYBOY: Well, do you think your havy- 
Ing written economics in clear Enelish 
has Jessened your stature among your 
colleagues? 

GALBRAITH: Not with anvbody whose 
opinion T would respect. Economics, like 
all sciences, has its crotchets, its petty 
jealousies and its minor feuds. [ have no 
doubt that a certain number of people 
have said from time to time, “Galbraith 
is unlair by not making use of the nor- 
mal tendencies to obscurity; he's as guilty 


13g as a doctor who writes prescriptions in 


(continued from page 78) 


clear English instead of illegible Latin,” 
But these are the attitudes of inconse- 
quential people, and I've always success- 
fully ignored them. 

PLAYBOY: Some of your other critics, par- 
ticularly on the political right, have 
accused you of everything from indiscrimi- 
nate iconoclasm to near treason. And a 
New Leftist, reviewing The New Indus- 
trial State, observed that you are actual- 
ly a subtle and very powerful defender 
of the status quo. Do you think any of 
these charges has merit? 

GALBRAITH: I'm not aware that I was 
ever quite digmified by a charge of near 
treason, but 1] have certatnly been on the 
receiving end of a formidable ranze of 
criticism. In the case of The New Indus- 
trial State, there was nothing for which I 
was more braced, and nothing I more 
expected. As a matter of fact, I would 
have been disturbed, and deeply disap- 
pointed only if the book had been over- 
looked. As for the charee of being a 
defender of the status quo, I suspect in 
some large sense that it's true. I've al- 
ways been a reformer. I've never had any 
instinct for revolution. There are coun- 
tries where | think revolution is thera- 
peutic, where there may be no alternative 
to «revolution, But the history of the 
United States ts nuunly one of successful 
reform. Chis being so, I have an unabashed 
commiment to reform. If reform works, 
revolution becomes unnecessary. So the 
reformer is im some measure a defender 
of the status quo. 

PLAYBOY: One of the fundamental prem- 
iscs Of many defenders of the economic 
status quo ts that the Government must 
balance its budget—just as a household 
does. But the new economics denies this. 
Would you explain why defer spending 
on the part of the Government is less 
reprehensible than an individual spend- 
Ing more than he earns? 

GALBRAITH: Well, that is a good ques- 
tion, because the oldest of economic er- 
rors is the assumption that a state must 
be in its fiscal arrangements exactly like 
a household. In faet, the state should be 
the reverse of a household. An individual 
or a family cin go into debt in the short 
run, but there are definite limits to what 
it can spend beyond what it actually has. 
The state, by contvast, can easily increase 
the supply of available wealth by offsetting 
the vagaries of houschold spending. To be 
very specific about it: If individuals and 
corporations spend less and = invest less 
than their income, then this means that 
the total rncome in the economy will fall. 
When total income—agpregate income 
—starts to fall, there is a recession, or a 
depression, The meaning of a recession 
or a depression is that the community Is 
not producing everything it could. Now, 


if the state comes in and offsets the pri- 
vate reduction in expenditure, by com- 
pensating with its own expenditures 
and doing useful things—public works, 
schools, and so forth—this brings the 
economy back up closer to its potential. 
It increases the volume of wealth being 
produced. That's why I say that the state’s 
fiscal operations ideally are the mirror 
image—or the offset—for the agereeate 
of what households do. One should nev- 
er reason that what is right for a house- 
hold, or what is right for a business 
enterprise, or what is right even [or a city, 
is therefore the proper course of action 
for the national Government. 
PLAYBOY: Colummist Henry Hazlitt re- 
cently wrote in Newsweek that any in- 
creases 1 productivity spurred by deficit 
spending are actually increases in paper 
dollars only. They don't add to the real 
value of our natronal wealth. he areued, 
because they produce a correspondingly 
lower purchasing power. What's your an- 
swer to that thinking? 
GALBRAITH: Henry Hazlitt is an estima- 
ble man but a very poor guide to eco- 
nomics. Jf any country had attempted to 
follow Mr. Hazlitt’s prescriptions over 
the past 30 vears. thet country would 
have been in a state of permanent de- 
pression. If one has idle capacity and 
idle manpower, which are the conditions 
under which you bring the remedies I 
mentioned into action, the ellect of ex- 
panding demand is not to rarse prices, 
though it may raise prices somewhat. The 
primary effect will be to increase the use 
of productive capacity and to increase the 
use of manpower. This is the very ele- 
mentary pom that Henry Hazlitt over- 
looks. He 1s, however, an excellent 
representative of a much earlier era of 
economics. 
PLAYBOY: But the remedies you've just 
described apply to a situation of idle ca- 
pacity. How does the new economics 
work when the economy is not in reces- 
sion—when things are running close to 
capacity, as they are todav? 
GALBRAITH: It's good to keep this aspect 
in mind. In the past five or ten years, the 
past five years certainly, the other side of 
the problem has been presenting itself. 
For one reason or another, quite a few 
countnies—most notably, the United 
Kingdom, but the U.S. also—have been 
spending beyond our current factory ca- 
pacity and bevend our readily available 
labor supply. We have unemployment, but 
the unemployment involves people who 
are out of location, or have the wrong 
skills, or who are insufficiently edu- 
cated for modern tmdustrial tasks, or 
who are the subject ol racial discrimina- 
tion, or who are otherwise not readily 
employable. In this circumstance, there's 
no question that the remedies I de- 
scribed have to work the other way 
around, Just as one should be able to 
(continued on page 164) 
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“And all will be well at your next dinner party when 
you serve your guests on pewterware and silver from 


Ezra Hawkins, quality silversmiths for three generations!” 139 
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there’s more to our 50th state than honolulu, hulas and the ubiquitous lei—the unspoiled out islands 


THE CLOYING INsINCERITY of travel brochures in overromanticizing up as his first—and perhaps only—taste of Hawaii. Honolulu is 
a land that needs no breathless cliches to espouse its merits has a glittering neon and plastic town. Through it pass the busy tans- 
done terrible damage to the world’s image of the Hawaiian Islands. pacific air routes. Here's where the crutse ships dock and photogra- 
The new arrival may be waumatized by having Honolulu served phers snap bemused belered tourists with hula-hip girls. Most 
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Justly famous Waikiki Beach on Oahu (top left) should be one of your first stops 
after arriving in Hawaii. Waikiki is where the girls are, and once you find a wahine 
to your liking, you'll probably want to head for a more remote strand, such as 
Lumahai Beach on Kauai (above). If you’re searching for magnificence, don’t pass 
up Hawaii Island’s Halemaumau Crater (left), which is housed in a still-active volcano. 


Charter a private plane or a helicopter for a panoramic overview of the 50th 
state’s eight-island ambiance, and then air-hop to Kona Village (below), an exclu- 
sive and secluded resort on the island of Hawaii. As a final high point, visit 
Kauai’s Kalalau Lookout (opposite page), towering 4000 lushly forested feet 
above sea level, where you'll be able to tune in to Howaii's spectacular serenity. 
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tourists sce no more than this real-estate 
man's ferroconcrete dream; and yet be- 
yond it lies a group of topical islands 
with surf-roaring beaches, lush valleys, oft- 
fiery volcanoes, rain-forest villazes and 
resorts as secluded as any in the Pacific. 

The 50th state ts made up of a score 
of islands and islers that begin with the 
ishind of Hawai and stretch 1500 miles 
northwest. Hawaii's more remote isles will 
eventually play a part in its daily life; 
but at the moment, the state, for all 
practical purposes, consists of an eight- 
island cluster that spans 375 miles. Two 
can immediately be written off your itin- 
erary: You can go to Niihau only if you 
are a friend of one of its 254 inhabitants 
or of the Robinson family who own it, 
amd you can stay on Kahoolawe only if 
you are a U.S. military practice target. 
Two others are of somewhat limited in- 
terest: Lanai, which is more or less one 
large pineapple plantation, has one he- 
tel; Molokai, famous for its leper colony, 
has two hotels and the Puu-O-Hoku 
Ranch, which charges 568 a day, meals 
included, and provides 14,000 acres of 
hunting ground for axis deer, wild boar, 
goat and game birds. Few package tours 
or individual tourists ever invade either 
Lanai or Molokai; the solitude seeker 
should remember, however, that even on 
the most densely populated islands, it's 
easy to find a beach, a valley or a forest 
all to yourself, 

Which Icaves the state’s four main 
islands: Oahu (containing 80 percent of 
Hawan's population), Hawaii, Kauai and 
Mani. Each has its own flavor and texture 
wid it is impossible to say that one is 
“best” or “better” than another, or that 
one is more desirable than the next. 

On my last visit, made at a time when 
the Hawaii Visitors Bureau was marking 
up new records on the tourism charts 
and visitors were sleeping in the lobbies 
of Honolulu hotels, it was possible to 
tour cach of the four main islands on 
loot, by car (Hertz, Avis and other «auto- 
rental firms are abundantly present), plane 
or helicopter and to cover mile after 
mile of pristine landscape, some of it as 
breath-taking as any I’ve seen. White 
sandy bays were lapped by long flat rollers 
from a sea that looked hand painted in 
an improbable shade of deep blue and 
aqua; valleys, canyons and plateaus that 
could be reached only on foot and in- 
numerable unnamed waterfalls and rivers 
that pour into the Pacific across untrod 
beaches, 

It is incredible that Hawaii seems so 
empty even at the height of the winter 
season, but it may be due to the fact that 
most of the visitors appear to be too old 
lo venture very far from hotel lobby or 
tour bus. They arrive, many of them, as 
members of a package and it is as a 
package that these elderly cargoes move 


142 from island to island, aiming the In- 


stamatic for a quick snapshot of some- 
thing as pulse-pounding as a palm tree, 
taking a free hula lesson and a dollop of 
poi, then moving on. 

It's unnecessary to join a tour to enjoy 
all that Hawaii has to offer. and it’s a 
shame that the average tourist doesn't 
get the opportunity to encounter what is 
perhaps the state's most charming asset. 
the Hawaiians. There are pure Hawai- 
ians, but not many, and there are part 
Hawatians, which includes everyone else 
of Hawaiian birth, whether his ancestors 
were New Englanders or Japanese. 

If you should want to rent a catamaran 
for interisland cruising or if you need the 
most up-to-date information on the new- 
est hotels on the less-developed islands, 
get in touch with the Hawaii Visitors 
Bureau, They have offices in New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
as well as throughout the islands. 

United, Northwest and Pan Am all 
provide regular satisfactory air service 
from the West Coast. When you pay 
for your round tip from the mainland, 
buy an island-hopping ticket, which will 
enable you to visit all the main islands 
at a price far lower than individual tips 
would cost. Armed with this and, wher- 
ever possible, confirmed hotel reservations, 
you're ready to go. 

OAHU 


‘The isles of the Hawaiian archipelago 
lie about 2100 miles from the continental 
U.S.. stepping stones to Australia, the 
South Pacific and the Far East. Honolulu, 
on Oahu, is sull the principal gateway 
from the United States (though there is 
now nonstop jet service from the West 
Coast to Hilo, on Hawaii) and I would 
recommend making your entrance there; 
i's a lively, sprawling and sometimes 
raunchy city and there’s nothing remotely 
like it on the outer islands. If you're 
traveling alone and you want to remedy 
that situation, Honolulu is filled with 
remedies; migratory birds on college and 
work vacations flock there in droves in 
the summer, and the balconies of the lux- 
ury hotels along Waikiki Beach are fes- 
tooned with bikinis drying in the sun. 

Seen from the air at night, Honolulu, 
the state capital, spreads like a flow of 
iluminated lava, except that the flow 
starts at the bottom of the hills and 
crceps upward. Pearl Harbor is today a 
storied suburb of Honolulu. 

Kalakaua Avenue is lined with high- 
rise hotels, night clubs, bars and restau- 
rants. Between it and the beach is the 
Royal Hawaiian Hotel, a pink ginger- 
bread relic from an cra when al] tourists 
amived by boat and the Pacific was still 
vistble from the street. 

just now, everyone is arguing about 
the conservation of Honolulu’s chief 
landmarks, especially Diamond Head; 
but since the mountain has long been 
hollowed out with man-anade caverns for 


civil defense and the high-rises and split- 
levels are already slinking across the 
lower slopes, it seems to be an empty 
dispute. Every plane arrival brings a 
fresh consignment of realestate de- 
velopers who, cunningly disguised as 
human beings, scout the city for acreage 
on which to erect newer concrete Edens; 
alas. the voice of protest and reproach is 
cammed away on the rustling breezes that 
accompany large transactions in folding 
money. 

You can eat well in Honolulu (as, in- 
deed, you can on all the main islands); if 
you're a devotee of Japanese food, you'll 
have to travel all the way to Tokyo be- 
fore you find a restaurant that compares 
with Kyo-¥Ya. Reserve a zashiki, or pri- 
vate room. for your party and ask the 
owner, Madam Clara, to choose your 
menu, which is what Marlon Brando does 
when he eats there. There's gracious, 
attentive service by delightful Japanese 
girls. Allow a couple of hours for the 
banquet you'll eet and make sure to ask 
Clara to start you off with her chawan- 
mushi, an unsweetened ege custard over a 
broth containing chicken and vegetables. 

At the Vahitian Lanai on the grounds 
of the Waikikian Hotel, you might like 
to sample the e’1a aota, tuna marinated 
in lime juice and mixed with coconut. 
Elsewhere on the islands, you should 
watch for filikot chiffon pie, made from 
the juice of passion fruit; satmin, a clear 
soup with noodles; and mahimali, a deli- 
cious fish, which you should make sure 
is fresh rather than frozen. If you like to 
experiment with national liquors, Ha- 
wan's is high-octane okolehao—pungent 
and aromatically bitter—which is made 
from the root of the u. The leaves of the 
i are used as table mats and also for 
wrapping certain dishes in the luau. Of 
the three functions, it’s not casy to say 
for which it is most suitable. You should 
attend at least one Hawaiian luau, but 
Id suggest you save it until you reach 
the outer islands; Honolulu luaus, espe- 
cially those organized by the hotels, usu- 
ally melude a bunch of half-naked men 
running around waving flaming torches 
and) =blowing conch shells, which is 
distracting if you're hungry. 

If you stay overnight in Honolulu, 
stroll through the International Market 
Place, one of the city’s busiest tourist 
landmarks. dominated by a huge old ban- 
yan tree in the branches of which is the 
world’s smallest restaurant. (Hawaii is 
full of places that are the world's bie. 
gest, smallest, wettest, etc.) The Tree 
House holds only two and the door locks 
from the inside, a thoueltful touch, in 
view of the couch provided for seating, 
or Whatever. In the Market Place itself, 
there is a large open area filled with gilt 
shops, restaurants, bars, snack counters 
and a stage where nightly exhibitions of 
Polynesian dancing are held. You should 
go to Duke Kahanamoku's and listen to 
Don Ho if he’s in town. There is plenty 


We'd be the first to admit that the 
sun is a great hair lightener for men, 
It's easy to use. Never looks fake. 

But if you want your hair to look 
like you spent a month in the sun, you 
have to spend a month in the sun. 

Now there’s a man-made lightener 
you can shampoo in. Sudden Summer* 


It does what the sun does. Gives 
your hair a healthy brightness, and 
lightens it. Lightens it how much? 

That's up to you. You can lighten all 
your hair, or just a few streaks, 

How light you make it is up to you 
too. Leave Sudden Summer on § min- 
utes, it lightens your hair like a week- 
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end in the sun. 10 minutes, a week in 
thesun. 20 minutes, a month in thesun. | 
Sudden Summer won't look fake, | 
either. 
In fact, itll look like you went out 
and used our hot competition. 
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Aman’s hair lightener from Clairol. | 
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of lively entertainment there and along 
Kalakaua Avenue; and if you go over to 
Queen's Surf, a giant show-and-supper 
center, you'll have a threefold choice of 
Polynesian jive dancing, Hawaiian caba- 
ret and mainland-style rock groups. 

Save the other things you want to see 
and do on Oahu—and these could include 
anything from a hike through the Koolau 
mountains 10 riding the big surf at Wai- 
mea Bay—unul you return from the out 
islands. “There'll be plenty of time on the 
way home to tour Pear] Harbor or even 
to take a boat out and watch the civers 
plunge for the coins flipped by tourists 
coming in on the liners. You'll notice that 
the old pros won't go after anything 
smaller tham a quarter. 


HAWAII 


By far the biggest of the Hawaiian ar- 
chipelago and, relative to size, the least 
populated, Hawaii is perhaps the most 
intriguing island of them all. It has few 
beaches. Much of the coast line consists 
of sheer cliffs of multilavered lava. Its 
hotels are, with a few notable excep- 
tions, useless; but never mind, it has 
Kilauea and Mauna Loa, Hawani's two 
active volcanoes. 

In 1960. the island grew by another 
500 acres formed when lava broke out 
near the village of Kapoho, destroyed it 
and flowed to the sea. Nine and a half 
vears earlicr, a fissure opened in the 
southwest flank of Mauna Loa and in 23 
days disgorged enough lava to pave a 
fourlane highway four and a half times 
around the globe. From the air, these 
newer flows look like gigantic blots of 
black ink spilled across the land, while 
the older ones, grown red and gray with 
age, are dotted with the hardy ohia, the 
lava tree, usually the first plant to take 
root in the inhospitable pumice. 

There's a hotel on the rim of Kilauea 
—Volcano House—and it has the dis- 
tinction of being one of the world’s few 
hotels that use volcano steam in their 
steam rooms. If vou want to see Kilauea, 
which is currently the most active, I'd 
recommend booking a room there so that 
you can watch the action at might, when 
it’s even more dramauc. You can drive 
there directly from Hilo Airport in less 
than an hour. Wf you haven't seen an 
active volcano before, take my word and 
be prepared to spend an hour there. 

For a complete guide to the other bi- 
garre attractions of the Hawaii Volca- 
noes National Park, stop at the National 
Park Headquarters, where you can watch 
movies of a full-scale eruption and pick 
up maps and guides. If you return to 
Hilo (rather than follow the highway 
around the southern perimeter and north 
to the resort beaches of Kailua-Kona), go 
back via the Chain of Craters Road and 





144 take the little-used coast highway that 


runs across the lava plains, past the 
black sands of Kalapana and through 
what used to be Kapoho village, now 
nothing more than a level field of cin- 
ders. You can rejoin the main highway 
north of Pahoa, an old town whose false- 
fronted wooden buildings and uneven 
planked sidewalks suggest a frontier cat- 
tle town. A few doors along from the 
one-room office of the Bank of Hawam— 
its only furniture, a high wooden desk 
and a wall calendar—is the town bakery, 
inscrutably idenufied by a sign that reads 
RESTAURANT; the propri€tor turns Out 
nifty doughnuts and Japanese pastries. 

There are no hotels in Pahoa, and 
Duncan Hines might faint from shock 
if he passed this way; but if you're not 
too fussy about decor, you can get an 
appetizing meal of local food im one of 
the town's small and friendly cafés. 

Getting back to Hilo, you should try 
to time it so that you don’t spend the 
night there; though if you do stay on, 
give the Naniloa Hotel a miss—it's dull 
and impersonal and the management 
maintains the offensive and impractical 
policy of asking guests to pay in ad- 
vance. For dining in town, go to Roy's 
Gourmet, a big bare—but fMmendly—barn 
of a place that’s much to be preferred to 
the overpriced hotel restaurants. Before 
you leave Hilo, try to get up to Akaka 
Falls: It's an impressive sight and sound 
and is perhaps the most spectacular of 
all the accessible waterfalls on the ts- 
lands, with a sheer drop of 420 feet. 

On the opposite side of “Big Island” 
from Hilo is the Kailua-Kona coast; 
Kona is the island's main beach-resort 
and big-game-fishing area. Kona itself is 
a pleasant, languid town with one main 
street and one of the liveliest bars in the 
Pacific, Akamai Barnes. From Kona, you 
can either drive down the coast unul you 
reach Ka Lae, the southernmost point of 
the United States, or, if you want to lose 
sight of a steering wheel for a few days, 
hop aboard a Royal Hawaian Air Serv- 
ice Cessna and fly to Kona Village, a 
unique hotel made up of thatched huts 
prouped around a short stretch of beach, 
There is no road to Kona Village (though 
there are plans to build one in the near 
future). You land on the hotel's own air 
strip and taxi right up to the reservation 
cottage. Service is relaxed and informal: 
American plan, which means that meals 
are included in the cottage rates. 

Kona Village is built at the site of 
Kaupulehu, an old) Hawaiian village 
that has long since been obliterated, One 
of the few remaining traces is the com- 
munal eating place, sull littered with sea 
shells from the last meal consumed 
there. A few yards away, partially ob- 
scured by a big slab of lava, is the en- 
trance to the burial caves. Nobody seems 
to know very much about these caves, 





even the guides from the hotel. There 
are skeletons inside, men [ving on Ca- 
noes, women and infants on planks and 
in rough coflins. Four of the men are 
bound and gagged. It’s believed they 
were crew members of the Fair Ameri- 
can. a ship that put into Kaupulehu in 
the 1790s, Their lanterns lie by their 
bones; one man has a pipe, another 
wears a gold watch around his neck, 
stopped at 10:45. An old bottle bears 
the rused lettering SARSAPARILLA, MYER 
BROS., BOSTON, MASs., Which sugeests that 
the men were New England whalers. It’s 
not known why they were bound and 
gagged and there are the usual legends 
about white men abusing the islanders’ 
hospitality and being put to death after 
an argument over a theft. 

If the idea of crawling around with a 
flashlight in somebody's grave doesn’t 
appeal to you, there’s skindiving at Kona 
Village and the necessary equipment for 
shallow underwater explorauon. They 
have luaus often, minimum of ceremony, 
maximum food satistaction. Make sure to 
book well m advance; next to the Mauna 
Kea Beach Hotel at Kamuelia—conswruc- 
tion of this Xanactu cost $100,000 for each 
of 154 rooms—kona Village is the most 
exclusive hotel on Hitwaii. 

KAUAI 


Kauai is the most westerly of the main 
islands and, so far, the least developed. 
It is perhaps the greenest of any Pacific 
isand and probably prettiest in the state, 
which is why many tropical epics—among 
them South Pacific, Sadie Thompson and 
Naked Paradise—were filmed there. 

Things grow on Kaua. There are miles 
of golden beach, glassy lagoons, deep, im- 
penetrable valleys and wide brown rivers 
that flow from the mountains and into the 
sea. There’s mile upon mile of sugar cane 
and pincapple, and Wainea Canyon, 
which is justly described as the Grand 
Canyon of the Pacific. Unless you hike, 
jeep in or take a helicopter (the best 
service is located just outside Lihue Air- 
port), you won't sce the finest scenery, 
The highway encircles most of the is- 
land; but up in the northwest corner, it 
stops suddenly, frustrated by Na Pali 
Cliffs, a tract of unnegotiable mountains 
and canyons. There's not a building of 
any sort in sight, nothing but sheer cliff 
and trackless forest and maybe a sparkle 
far below, where the sun suddenly hits 
the water. 

“Down there,” said my helicopter pi- 
lot, pointing to a vast, wooded section 
that ended at the sea’s edge in a steep 
drop of several hundred feet, “down 
there lives our hermit, Dr. Wheatley, 
Ph.D. He's a philosopher. Nobody sces 
him but once a year. And over there is 
what we call the Valley of the Lost Tribe. 
Bunch of hippies moved in and settled 
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down, but we soon ran ‘em out. Beats 
me how the hell they ever got in.” 
There are wild goats and boar on 
Kauai and in one of the vallevs, so the 
story goes, the remnants of a herd of 300 
cattle brought over for grazing from the 
private island of Nithau, The cowbovs 
tried to round them up alter three weeks 
but succeeded in catching only two. 
There's also a rumor that the hippies 
planted a large crop of pot in their 
valley, but nobody's been in to check. 
Rawat was the first Hawatian island 
sighted and visited by Captain Cook. He 
landed at Waimea Bay, a spot that, ex- 
cept for the addition of a couple of mod- 
est houses and a neat patch of grass 
marked with the warnings NO VEHICLES 
NO ANIMALS NO GOLFERS PLEASE, can have 
changed very slightly. You'll pass that way 
if you take the road to Waimea Canyon. 
Hanaler Bay, a wide, sweeping curve 
of palm-fringed beach, was the location 
for much of South Pacific, On the low 
slopes along its castern curve and com- 


manding a fabulous view of mountains 
and sea is Hanalei Plantation, a collection 
of large and expensively equipped cot- 
tages. If you want to base yourself in a 
hotel while you're on Kauai, this is the 
place; but my own preference in a¢com- 
modation—at least for a handful of days 
—would be to rent a camper truck from 
Island Rentals, buy and cook my own 
food and park wherever the mood took 
me. If you have a comely companion who 
can also cook, so much the better. 

In case anyone should think I am prej- 
udiced against hotels, I am; there aren't 
many anywhere that manage to avoid 
giving the impression that all guests are 
a royal pain in the ass. although Hanalei 
Plantation (like its afhhate, Coco Palms, 
farther down the coast) is one of the rare 
and notable exceptions. Service there is 
ol the Inghest: the staff make a real and 
successful effort to make you comfort- 
able and welcome and the food is abun- 
dant and excelent. Mainland hotels could 
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“Caesar's orders are to surround the enemy and then 
sack them and pillage them to the conference table.” 


learn a lot about hotel management if 
they studied the Hanalei operation. 


MAUI 


There's still more scenic grandeur, as 
well as Haleakala, which is not just a 
mere extunet volcanic crater but the 
world’s largest extinct volcanic crater. 
There are charming towns, too, with a 
taste of New England architecture, es- 
pecially in’ Wailuku, the county seat. 
Hana, on the eastern tip of the island. is 
noted for a more universal style of con- 
struction; namely, is women. whose 
beauty is one of Maui's traditional and 
jusuihed boasts. Drive there from Kahu- 
fui; in the three hours you should allow 
for this 52-mile trip—the roads curve 
and twist, so forget about speed—vyou'll 
quickly understand, especially as you 
approach Waipio Bav, why this coast line 
was such a popular vacation resort with 
the Hawaiian royal families. Jungle, 
dense with guava and hau, choked with 
breadfriuit, fern and rubber tees, slips by 
the windows; and if you'd like to ride in 
a real outrigger, leave the highway and 
drop down into Keanae or Wailua, 
where you might be able to persuade 
one of the local fishermen to take vou out 
and then bring you in over the. surf, 
Exciting, 

Maui is the current focus of the tourist- 
industry boom. Land that sold for less 
than 510,000 a year ago fetches $100,000 
today. “The old whaling town of Lahaina 
is the proposed site of a $10,000,000, 
400-room hotel. Some restaurant and 
bar proprietors in Lahaina are on 30. 
day leases and few tenants would be 
rash cnough to spend money on capital 
miprovements in times like these. In ad- 
dition to the carloads of tourists who 
visit Lahaina from the big hotels along 
Kaanapali Beach to the north, the town 
has a small population of surfers and 
young maunlanders who get along with 
whatever work they can find but who 
seem perfectly content to live off the fer 
ule land when work becomes scarce. At 
sunset, surfers ride in on the bie swells 
that start outside the harbor and subside 
just mside the entrance, their black silhou- 
eutes edged with gold against a purple sea. 
One of them. a girl, paddles ino and 
shakes the long blonde hair from her wet 
shoulders. She wears a very small black 
biking and everything else is lithe ane 
trim. She is very beautiful. A middle- 
aged couple watch her from behind as 
she walks along the jetty with the surf- 
board balanced on her head. The husband 
raises his camera and. in the deepening 
twilight, takes a flash photograph of the 
gurl when she is almost out of sight. 
“Why'd you do that?” the wile asks. The 
husband starts walking back to the car. 
“Just wanted to use the last one on the 


roll,” he says. 









If you can find an AMX, we’ll sell you one. 

But as this message goes to press, less than 
2,000 AMX’s have been produced. 

And we, American Motors, will only make 
about 8,000 more this year. 

‘You see the difficulty. 

Even if you have the $3,245' necessarv to 
buy an AMX, vou may get a lot of exercise be- 
fore you ever get close enough to pay for one. 

Ah, but the thrill of being the first man in 
your state to own one will surely be surpassed 
by the thrill of being the first man in your state 
to drive one. 

A two-seater, the AMX gives you the ease 
of maintenance associated with a family sedan, 
combined with the sheer fun and maneuver- 
ability of a foreign sports car. 

In fact, its incredibly wncomplex design 
means that, once the optional 390 engine is bro- 
ken in, you could roll right onto a race track 
and be ready to do about 130 mph. 

In pure stock form—without special en- 
gine modifications. 

Specially equipped AMX’s with modified 
engines broke 106 USAC speed records. 

And while there are cars on the road that 
are faster than the AMX, we hasten to add 
that beating other drivers isn’t the AMX’s 
main appeal. 

It’s the way the car reacts to you as vou 
drive, not the usual dull split second later. You 
get out of lane, pass the car in front and get 
back in lane in one sure motion. 

Because the AMX offers one of the fastest 
steering wheel ratios of any U.S.-built car, it 
turns, corners, follows your direction stmul- 
taneously. 

_ Being a sports car, the AMX is sports-car 
sized. 

So, while the inside isn’t much of a place 
to hold meetings, it will hold a lot of other 


The AMX. 
It takes more than money to get one. 
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things. 

The trunk is a lot bigger than you’d expect 
a sports car trunk to be. Because we didn’t fill 
it with a big spare tire. 

We gave you The Airless Spare. 

When you need it, it ““wwwhhhooossshh!”’ 
inflates. 

The Airless Spare is nice because it doesn’t 
hill up your trunk with air that you don’t need. 

It’s something every car should have. 

But then, every car should have a lot of 
things. 

Things like a short throw, all-syncromesh 
4-on-the-floor, fiberglass belted wide-profile 
tires, shoulder harness seat belts, tachometer, 
aircraft-type instrument panel, energy-absorb- 
ing steering column, heavy-duty springs and 
shocks. 

To mention only a few of the AMX’s 
standard features. 

Another un-standard standard feature is 
the production number that will be set in the 
AMX dash when you (if you find one) buy it. 

AMX 00001 through AMX 10,000. 

While this number may mean a lot to col- 
lectors in the years ahead, we do want to point 
out one thing. 

All AMX’s are made with the same atten- 
tion and quality. 

And while possessing a lower number may 
have a sentimental or prestige value, it does 
not in any way make one AMX better than 
another. 

Just as possessing an AMX does not make 
one man better than another. 

Just luckier. 


American Motors 


Ambassador - Rebel - Rambler American + Javelin+ And the new AMX 





1. Based upon manufacturer's suggested retail price, federal taxes in- 


cluded. State and local taxes, destination charges, options, excluded, 
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SECOND GENESIS 
have been made by a mad doctor in a 
science-fiction movie. Five years ago, it 
was mumbled in a timid and indirect 
way by a lew scientists who were known 
in academic circles and, with these 
words, became famous—for talking be- 
fore thinking. Today, it is the kind of 
thing that almost any biologist, chemist, 
bouimist or geneucist might be expected 
to say. [t is said not only in the privacy 
of ofhces but before audiences at scten- 
uihic conventions, in scholarly journals 
amd in university classrooms. It is said 
directly, with no hedging, no “conceiv- 
ably” or “it has been suggested.” It is 
just said, 

In the opinion of many scientists—not 
all, but an articulate many—the logical 
climax of evolution is here. Man, the 
senuient species of a small planet circling 
a small sun in a dim backwater of the 
galaxy, 1s about to undertake the breath- 
taking adventure of re-creating himself. 
By tinkering with the mechanisms of his 
heredity, he plans to improve on nature's 
designs. He believes he can learn to 
change any part of his body's engi- 
neering: his susceptibility to disease, his 
height and intelligence and beauty, the 
very span of his life. After two billion 
years of evolution by trial and error, we 
now stand at the beginning of human- 









(continued from page 117) 


kind’s next phase: the Second Genesis. 
“How will vou choose to intervene in 
the ancient designs of mature for man?” 
askecdl = biophvsicist Robert Sinsheimer 
last vear in the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Screntists. “Would you like to control the 
sex of your offspring? It will be as vou 
wish. Would vou like vour son to be six 
feet tall? Seven feet? Eight feet? What 
troubles you? Allergy? Obesiry? .. . These 
will be easily handled. . . . Even the 
timeless patterns of growth and maturity 
and aging will be subject to our design. 
We know of no intrinsic limits to the life 
span. How long would you like to live?” 
Dr. Sinsheimer is not a man given to 
hyperbole. He is a professor at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, a scientist 
who commands respect for 
his work on the atomic structure of liv- 
ing cell components. The bulletin in 
which he wrote these words is a sober, 
rather ponderous journal of scholarship. 
“Yes, certainly this kind of thing is 
hard to believe.” says Professor Charles 
Price of the University of Pennsylvania. 
“AIL through history men have felt that 
‘life’ was something only nature or God 
could tinker with. It was mysterious, un- 
discoverable. But now we're finding that 
uw isn’t: It's only chemistry. Extremely 
complex chemistry.” Dr. Price, who was 


world-wide 


president of the American Chemical So- 
crety m= 1965, raised smoke that vear 
when he urged that the study of genetic 
processcs—and specifically the atrempt 
to create artificial life in the laboratory— 
be made a national crash program with 
the same priorities as NASA's man-on- 
the-moon project. “If we can take dead 
materials and make a living thing out of 
them.” he says, “we'll have shown dra- 
matically, once and for all, that life is 
not # mystical phenomenon beyond the 
reach of science. Can we do it? It may 
already have been done, depending on 
your definition of ‘life.” It will soon be 
done unequivocally. I tell my students 
that T count on a fifty-fifty chance of see- 
ing it in my lifetime [Dr, Price is 54] 
and that I’m sure they'll see it in their 
lifetime.” 

He pauses. “IT got in trouble for saying 
this last vear,” he adds alter a while, 
“but I’m prepared to go on saying it. The 
political, social, biological and economic 
consequences of such a_ breakthrough 
would dwarf those of either atomic ener- 
gy or the space program.” 

The stuff behind all these grand, elo- 
quent and destiny-shaking prophecies is 
a group of chemicals called nucleic 
acids, better known by their abbrevia- 
tions: DNA (deoxvribonucleic acid—the 
master chemical) and RNA (ribonucleic 
acid—the subsidiary or messave-carrying 
chemical). These chemicals exist in living 


ere will it all end? 
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cells and they have captured the imagina- 
tions of biological scientists. The enor- 
mously long, coiled, springlike molecules 
of DNA seem to be the main pattern 
holders of heredity. Each such molecule 
is apparently built of thousands of sub- 
units, lined up in precise order like 
numbers on a tape. The numbers seem 
to form a code of “words”; and the 
words, translated into action by complex 
chemical processes that aren't yet fully 
understood, tell each living cell what to 
be, how to grow, what substances to pro- 
duce with what raw materials handled in 
what ways. 

You began life as a single cell contain- 
ing DNA contributed in equal propor- 
tions by your mother and your father. 
This tiny bit of nucleic acid (about six 
trilonths of a gram) told the cell that it 
was to multiply in such a way as to pro- 
duce a human being. The DNA in an 
acorn tells ic how to become an oak tree. 
Not only are nucleic acids apparently the 
repositories of genetic blueprints, they 
are also the basic organizers and con- 
trollers of all life processes, from the rela- 
tively srmple metabolism of an amoeba 
to (most scientists presume) the last and 
most complex process yet to evolve: hu 
man intelligence. Nucleic-acid molecules 
give you and the amoeba and the oak 
tree that clusive quality called “life.” 
They are the tiny but tangible founda- 
tions of the state of being alive. 


In their tangibility lies their fascina- 
tion. “The state of aliveness was once 
intangible,” says brochenust Dr. Paul 
Saltman of the University of California 
at San Diego, “and an intangible thing 
or condition doesn't lend itself to scien- 
tific study. Now molecular biology has 
made the basic life process tangible. 
We can study it. If we cin study it, 
we're arrogant or foolish enough to be- 
lieve we can understand it eventually. 
And if we can understand it, we can 
unker with it, control it, maybe produce 
it artificially. And if we can do these 
things—well, you see what the excitement 
is about.” 

The excitement of the 1960s is the 
culmination of a scientific detective story 
that goes back to the 19th Century. In 
1866, the Austrian monk Gregor Men- 
del, studying hereditary patterns of pea 
plants in a monastery garden, set forth 
the idea that genetic information is car- 
ried from parent to offspring in discrete 
units, which were later called genes. 
Each gene carrics a specific piece of in 
formation needed to build the offspring. 

Researchers after Mendel determined 
that the genes somehow resided in and 
worked through the chromosomes, dark 
sausage-shaped bodies in the nuclei of 
cells. A chromosome was an = actual, 
physical thing that could be seen under a 
microscope; but a gene was still only an 
abstract idea, a convenient word that 


could be used in predicting whether a 
baby would be blond or dark. Scientists 
could watch through microscopes while 
chromosomes (23 in each human sperm 
and egg) divided and recombined; but 
the precise mechanism by which the par- 
ents’ genetic information was carried 
into the baby and translated into the 
proteins and other components of his liv- 
ing form was a total mystery. In faet, it 
wis so much a mystery that many scien- 
tists thought life must be governed by 
laws all its own and couldn't profitably 
be studied in terms of physics and chem- 
istry as we knew them. 

A few years after Mendel published 
his historic theory, a German named 
Friedrich Miescher, while breaking plant 
and animal cells down to see what they 
were mide of, found an unfamiliar sub 
stance in the cell nuclei. He called it 
nuclein. Chemists after him renamed it 
nucleic acid. Further studies of nucleic 
acid in the early 1900s enabled scientists 
to break it down more specifically. They 
added the prefixes ribo- and deoxyribo- to 
describe chemically the two varieties of nu- 
cleic acid. For a long time, nobody knew 
the purpose of these nucleic acids. Then, 
in the mid-[Twenties, a chemist named 
Robert Feulgen showed that DNA is 
found almost exclusively inside the cell 
nucleus. A Belgian btochemist, Jean 
Brachet, further narrowed the 1 nq uiry 
when he discovered that DNA could be 
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found only in the chromosome. Other 
pieces of evidence followed one by one. 
In the 1440s, French and American scien- 
uists added an important new clue. They 
found that, in any given species of living 
thing, the amount of DNA in every cell 
is exuctly the same—with one significsit 
exception. Sperm and ege cells have pre- 
cisely half the amount carried im other 
cells. When a sperm and an egg get to- 
gether, they fuse into a single cell, add 
their half complements of DNA to make 
a full amount and thus start the life of a 
new man or mouse or bumblebee. 

It now seemed likely that the nucleic 
acids were the physical embodiment of 
Mendel’s abstract: genes. The clincher 
came in 1944 from the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute in New York. A scientific team 
changed the hereditary traits of bacteria 
by soaking them in a bath containing 
DNA from different bacteria. This 
famous experiment proved beyond much 
doubt that DNA is the basic repository 
of genetic blueprints. 

In the two decades since then, the 
problem has been to find out exactly 
how the genetic mechanisms work. The 
problem looked so huge in the carly 1950s 
that ciscouraged biologists were tempted 
tO say It was virtually insoluble. One 
biologist at Princeton University, pon- 
dering the complexity of a human adult 
with roughly a uillion cells, concluded 
that the necessary blueprints would fill 
more books than were contained in his 
university's cavernous library, But break- 
throughs came. Among the most impor- 
tant was the proposal in 1953 of a 
double-helical (picture two intertwined 
circular staircases) model of DNA’s mo- 
lecular structure by James D. Watson 
and Francis H. C. Crick. Watson, who 
was 25 at the ume, has recently told the 
story of the discovery in The Double 
Helix, a umquely bold, personal account 
of the ambition, comradeship and in- 
fighting among the modern breed of 
Nobel Prize seckers. Wilh Crick and a 
third researcher, Watson got his Prize— 
the ultimate scientific honor—in 1962. 
The breakthroughs have in large part 
been due to the fact that biologists have 
been joined by reinforcements of men 
from other fields—atomic physicists, poly- 
mer chemists—all lured by the fascinating 
prospect of uncovering life’s last secrets. 
New designations have been invented to 
incicate this crossbreeding of disciplines: 
biophysics. biochemistry, molecular biol- 
ogy. The search for snswers is so single- 
minded that it cuts clear across not only 
scienuhe but also national boundaries. [1 
isn’t unusual at a biochemists’ convention 
to find Americans, Germans, Russians 
and Red Chinese eathered around a table, 
stuticring excitedly in one another's lan- 
guages as they try to pass information and 
theories back and forth. 

How does DNA work? Trying to un- 
derstand parts of the process one by one, 


150 scientists today routinely perform heredity- 


changing experiments like the original 
one in 1944. At the New Eneland In- 
stitute, for instance, Dr. Heller is studying 
the action of nucleic acids in a certain 
type of fungus. The fungus normally 
trows white, but one mutant strain is 
pink. He and his colleagues carefully ex- 
tract and purify nucleic acids from the 
cells of the pink strain. These nucleic 
acids contain faulty genctic instructions 
—in effect, a misprinted word or words 
somewhere in the code—that make the 
mutant strain’s cells handle certain 
chemical processes in an erroneous way 
and so produce an abnormal color. With 
a minniture needle, under a microscope, 
the scientists inject a strong dose of this 
genetic material into the nucleus of a 
normal fungus cell. Then they put the 
cell in a bath of nutrients and let it go on 
with its business of living, It absorbs nu- 
nients and processes them as its genetic 
instrucuions dictate. It turns pink. The 
faulty instructions have superseded the 
cell’s original ones. 

When the cell divides, the faulty in- 
structions are passed on to its daughter 
cells. They, too, are pink. So are all their 
progeny after them. Eventually, a ma- 
ture fungus plant is formed—a mutant, 
all of its cells are pink. When it repro- 
duces by means of spores, the spores car 
ry the faulty instructions with them. All 
the new young fungi are also pink. Thus. 
a full-scale permanent mutation has been 
caused artificially. 

“But not wholly artificially,” Dr. Hell- 
er points out. “We use DNA that was 
made by nature, not by us. The dream is 
to take DNA and doctor it deliberately 
so as 10 Cause some specific, desired 
change in the genetic instrucuons. The 
ultimate dream is to do this with human 
DNA and change Homo sapiens into 
Homo superior. So far, we've taken only 
the first few steps on that long. long 
road.” 

Before genetic instructions can be 
changed deliberately and specifically, it 
will be necessary to know precisely what 
the DNA code says and how it is trans- 
lated into living flesh. This is a compli- 
cated task. The basic building materials 
of all living things are proteins, and all 
proteins are made from combinations of 
=0) amino acids. There ave literally 
hundreds of thousands of possible ways 
in which these amino-acid molecules can 
be arranged in space «and hooked togeth- 
er so as to form a protein molecule, “The 
problem ts twolold.” says Roy Avery, of 
the American Chemical Society. “Num- 
ber one: Find out how all the relevant 
proteins are built. Number two: Find 
out what words in the DNA code specify 
each protein and how the specifications 
are carned out,” 

But the job has been started. Dr, Mar- 
shall Nirenberg at the National Institutes 
of Health, Dr. H. Gobind Khorana of the 
University of Wisconsin and other re- 





searchers in Germany, Japan and Russia 
have now all but cracked the first: stage 
of the code. They know what DNA code 
words seem to specify what amino acids 
—though there are still some puzzling 
ambiguities in the code that remain to 
be understood, Dr. Khorana’s approach 
has been to make synthetic, highly sim- 
plied nuclerc acids whose molecular 
subunits are arranged so as to spell the 
same word over and over again. These 
are, im effect, stmple man-made genes. 
He puts such a word in a “cell-free pro- 
tein synthesizing system’ —essentially, a 
bath of amino acids, enzymes and other 
chemicals such as are found in the protein 
making sites of a living cell. Guided 
by the nucleic-acid code word, the sys- 
tem manufactures a simple protein, Dr. 
Khorana then analyzes the protein to see 
which amino acid or acids are incorpo- 
rated in it. He and others who are tav- 
chng this route find that, with some 
sull-puzzling exceptions, a given code 
word always specifies the same amino 
acid. Other researchers using natural in- 
stead of synthetic nucleic acids corrobo- 
rate the finding. One code word evidently 
means one amino acid throughout all 
of nature—in men, mouse, oak tree or 
amoeba (strong support for the theory 
that all life on earth is descended from 
COMMON ancestors). 

But there 1s more to life than merely 
manufacturing proteins. There are also 
comphicated regulatory functions. Each 
creature has its characteristic shape, size, 
intelligence. How are these encoded in 
the genetic material? Granted that DNA 
and RNA can direct the making of pro- 
tcin, how do they know how much to 
make, at what times, in what parts of the 
body? 

One man who is studying these ques- 
tions is Professor Clement Markert, 
chairman of the biology department at 
Yale University, You began life, he 
points out, as a single cell. Contaimed in 
it were the complete plans for making 
you as vou are todav. That original cell 
divided) geometrically into two, four. 
eight, until you were a small amorphous 
blob of cells, all precisely alike, all con- 
tuning the same plans, But as vou con- 
tinued to develop, the cells began to take 
diflercat chemical routes. By the time 
you were hauled yowling into the day- 
light. vou contained many diverse kinds 
of cells: muscle, bone, liver, brain. ete. 

Dr. Markert wants to know how this is 
regulated, At what point in fetal devel- 
opment does a hitherto “unditferentiated” 
cell decide that it is going to be a liver 
cell, and what makes it thenceforth ignore 
wil the genetic instructions for making 
bone or brain or eve tissue? 

Professor Markert says there is a mech- 
anism for switching genes on and olf at 
certain times in certain cells. The DNA 
ina liver cell scems to be the same as in 
every other cell in the same body; but in 
that parucular cell, the genes for making 
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and maintaining bones and eyes and 
everything else but the liver are apparent- 
ly switched off. This can be illustrated 
with frog embryos. It's possible to separate 
dozens or theoretically thousands of cells 
from a single young embrvo, put them in 
a nutrient bath and grow a tadpole [rom 
each of them—a process much like the 
common horticultural system of cloning, 
or asexuly reproducing, plants. But if 
you try this trick with cells from a more 
fully developed embryo or an adult frog, 
the clones won't live—presumably — be- 
ctuse some of the cells’ genes have by 
now been switched off and no single cell 
any longer has a complete set of usable 
frog plans. 

Trying to figure out how such a chem- 
ical switching system might work, Pro- 
fessor Markert has whittled the problem 
to manageable size by concentrating on 
one simple enzyme made by all verte- 
brate cells. The enzyme, lactate dehy- 
drogenase (needed for efficient use of 
oxygen). is made of two kinds of sub- 
units that various cells put together in 
five different proportions. “The assump- 
tion is that two genes are needed to 
make this enzyme,” says Dr. Markert. 
“In some cells, one gene is ‘turned on’ 
more than the other; in other cells, both 
genes are turned on equally. Is there a 
feedback system to tell the genes when 
they've made the right proportions and 
when they should turn on and off? Can 
they be artificially influenced to turn on 
and off at the wrong times? If we can 
answer these questions, we may have 
some valuable clues about the ways in 
which genes are regulated.” 

This is the kind of research that is 
going on right now. It is research that, to 
many scientists, heralds the coming of 
the Second Genesis. 

“Some of the predictions you hear 
scientists make today may seem far- 
fetched,” says Dr. Charles Price. “In 
reality, they are no more so than were 
predictions about nuclear energy— 
which were laughed at in 1950." The 
predictions deal with the grand concept 
of genetic enginecring. 

For if scientists can understand how 
the genetic mechanism works, they can 
presumably learn to tune it or super- 
charge it or even rebuild it from scratch, 
If they can find what part of the code 
says “high imtelligence,” for example, 
they can conceivably rearrange the mo- 
lecular structure or add new units so as 
to say “sull higher intelligence.” With 
this knowledge, they can cause deliber- 
até mutations in the human species. 

A mutauon might be engineered in 
much the same way as it's eneimeered 
today in that pink fungus—perhaps 
through direct injections of nucleic acid 
Into a man’s or a woman's reproductive 
cells or into a single sperm or egg. The 
mutation would then start with the prog- 
eny. Or a mutation might be made to 


152 start in the adult himself, biochemist 


E. L. Tatum of Rockefeller Institute has 
suggested, by means of artificial viruses. 

A virus is an odd small creature that 
may not, in fact, be a creature at all. It 
is simply a tiny package of nucleic acid in 
a protein shell. Drifting about in air or 
walter, it neither grows nor ages, nor re- 
produces, nor does anything else lifelike. 
It comes to something like “life” when it 
breaks into a living cell of a man, an ani 
mal or a plant. Once inside the cell, it 
releases an enzyme that, in effect, par- 
Gally blanks out the cell's own genctic 
instructions, Professor Sol Spiegelman of 
the University of Illinois, discoverer of 
this enzyme, calls it “replicase.” The cell, 
flooded with replicase, thenceforth be- 
gins to process materials in accordance 
with the virus’ genetic plans instead of 
its own. The cell obediently makes new 
viruses, which spread imto other cells of 
the host and repeat the process. 

This superimposing of wrong genetic 
instructions may damage the host—as in 
human viral diseases such as polio, pneu- 
moma, influenza and perhaps some kinds 
of cancer. On the other hand, a viral in- 
fection can be benign. We may have 
hundreds of viruses in our cells that we 
don’t know about, simply because the 
cells cin manage to go on with their own 
genetic business while making viruses 
part time. It may be, in fact, that some 
desirable human mutations have been 
accidentally caused by viruses at various 
times im man’s 2,000,000-year history. 
And it is conceivable that genctic scien- 
tists can learn to make viruses on order, 
sO as Lo cause specific new mutations. 

Professor Spiegelman has already made 
artificial viruses in his Winois lab. He 
first accomplished the feat in 1965. He 
mixed up a chemical broth that, to a 
virus, would have resembled a fully 
stocked warehouse of building materials. 
Everything needed to build a virus was 
there—everything except a blueprint and 
a builder. Dr. Spiegelman supplied these 
by adding small amounts of replicase and 
natural virus RNA, Within an hour, new 
viruses were being manufactured in the 
broth. He extracted replicase and RNA 
from these new viruses, repeated the proc- 
ess and made still more viruses. Though 
he needed natural replicase and a “tem- 
plate” of natural RNA to start with, his 
product in all) successive stages could 
properly be called artificial. Since he was 
working with RNA viruses, his work 
didn’t excite much popular attention. In 
the human genetic machinery, the main 
patiern-carying chemical is DNA, not 
RNA. Our cells use RNA in a secondary 
role. If you think of DNA as the master 
blueprint, locked in the cell nucleus as 
in a safe, then RNA works like a kind 
of copying device, carrying pieces of the 
pattern from the master blueprint to the 
cell regions where new structures are 
being built. If Professor Spiegelman had 
worked with DNA instead of with the 


secondary chemical, he might have be- 
come a scientific hero, 

Biochemists Arthur Kornberg and 
Mehran Goulian of Stanford University 
and biophysicist Robert Sinsheimer have 
made and tested artificial copies of an- 
other kind of virus—one whose genetic 
material is DNA. They started with a 
template of natural DNA, using tech- 
niques similar to Spiegelman’s. From 
then on, they were able to make succes- 
sive generations of artificial viruses at 
will. “The new viruses were “biologically 
active’—that is, they had the power to 
infect living cells and reproduce exactly 
as natural viruses do. The man-made 
viruses, in fact, were indistinguishable 
from natural ones. For the first time, 
man had made active DNA in a test 
tube. “If you want to call a virus a living 
thing.” says Professor Charles Price in 
Pennsylvania, “then you can accurately 
say that man has now made a_ living 
thing.” 

The next step is to make living things 
that aren't exact copies of nature's de- 
signs. This will be done, presumably, by 
doctoring the template DNA before it's 
put into the liboratory broth. Eventually, 
wo miay be possible to desien whole new 
creatures—or redesign parts of the human 
anatomy—by making synthetic DNA with 
deliberately engineered — characteristics. 
This step has already been started by, 
among others, Dr. Khorana in Wisconsin. 

It may be possible, some scientists 
think, to design a_life-span-lengthening 
virus. Each species on carth has its char- 
acterisic span: A man is allotted some 
70 years; a dog, up to 18; a sea turtle, 
150. Yet nobody knows precisely why this 
should be. By continual replication of 
DNA molecules, life itself has existed on 
earth for some two billion years; and 
there seems to be no built-in reason why 
each individual creature should not live 
almost eternally through continual reeen- 
eration of its own cells, A DNA molecule 
doesn’t “wear out” in the sense that a 
machine does. Why, then, do a man’s 
cells regenerate less and less perfectly as 
he passes his 40th year? One possibility, 
suggests Professor Markert at Yale, is 
that replicaselike enzymes collect in the 
cells and interfere with the processing of 
genetic instructions. Another possibility 
is that the system for switching genes on 
and off breaks down-—perhaps founders 
in its own complexity as too many 
switchings pile up. In either case, it’s 
conceivable that a viral or direct chemi- 
cal treatment can be devised for nullify- 
ing the effects of such cellular garbage. 

Another possible cause of aging, some 
biophysicists think, is cosmic radiation. 
We're bombarded constantly by high- 
energy atomic particles from space. We 
don't feel them, but our DNA might. 
Fach time such a particle hits a DNA 
molecule, part of the molecule may be 
chipped off or knocked awry. After 75 
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years of living, the molecules in all our 
cells may have sustained so many such 
“aging hits’ that they can’t function 
properly anymore. 

“TH this is the case.” says Dr. Heller, 
“it's conceivable we may be able to es- 
tablish a kind of ‘youth bank.” At the 
age olf, say, 25, you'd report to the bank 
and have a patch of skin or a few other 
cells removed, We should be able, in 
ume, to culture these cells and obtain a 
significant amount of 25-year-old DNA, 
wd we should also learn how to get DNA 
back into your living cells. Your ‘young’ 
DNA would be stored and protected at, 
sav, the temperature of liquid helium. 
Every few years, you'd report back to the 
bank and have your aging DNA diluted 
with young material, ‘This could retard 
aging lor a long time—perhaps forever.” 

A similar vision of the future is held 
by James Bonner, a molecular biologist at 
the California Institute of Technology. He 
is interested in the avenue of research 
bemg explored by Professor Markert— 
the mysterious switching on and = switch- 
inv off of genes in various cells. When the 
mistery is solved, he says, it may be fea- 
sible to grow new organs inside the body 


as replacements for damaged, diseased or 
aging ones. If you have heart disease, for 
Instance, your body might be induced to 
grow a new heart next to the old one. 

The genetic instructions for growing a 
heart were in your orginal cell at con- 
ception, As you developed into a small 
blob of protoplasm, the heart-prowing 
instructions were switched on in some 
cell or group of cells inside the blob. 
Now that your heart is fully built and 
working, the instructions aren't needed 
and have been switched off, But the in- 
structions, the blueprints, are sull there, 
in your DNA. Can they be switched on 
again if you need a new heart? Men such 
as Markert and Bonner are now tracking 
down the answer. 

Stanford University geneticist Joslua 
Lederberg is interested in the idea of 
clonal reproduction, as is now practiced 
with plants and lrog embrvos., Suppose 
there were a man such as Albert Ein- 
stein, a geneuc accilent of superior 
quality. It might be possible to create 
several thousand exact copies of such a 
main. A patch of his skin might be = re- 
moved—100 cells, 1000. Each cell con- 





““Erosion of civilian authority’ ts a fine phrase, 
but Pm sure you wouldn't want anyone 
telling you how to run your business.” | 


tains a precise duplicate of the DNA that 
was in his original single cell at concep- 
tion: and, hence, each contains all the 
mstructions needed to build a whole new 
Einstein. All the genes except those for 
making skin are switched olf, but possibly 
a method will be discovered for switching 
them all back on. Then each cell will 
have all the relevant properties of a fer- 
tilized ege; and trom each, in a carchully 
designed nutrient bath, a complete hu- 
man bere cin be vrown. ‘The Looo 
clones thus made would look and _pre- 
sumably think almost alike. 

Procedures such as this will obviously 
give risc to thorny moral. social and reli- 
gious problems. If the human life span is 
greatly lengthened, for example, it may 
be necessary to curtail new births 
sharply. If human cloning becomes pos- 
sible, society will face the problem of 
deciding who may and may not reproduce 
himself. Many groups will undoubtedly 
object that any such tampering with 
natural processes is wrong on religious 
grounds. The Second Genesis will not 
come casily and may, in fact, be acutely 
parmful. 

“We're not yet at the point where we 
dare tamper directly with human genet- 
ics.” says Dr, Heller, “and some scien- 
tists think it’s useless right now to begin 
worrying about the potential problenis 
involved. [strongly disagree, [don't 
think you should wait for a problem to 
clobLer you before vou begin worrying 
about i." 

Manv scientists share this view. “Back 
in 1910." says Dr. Saloman in California, 
“Einstein enunciaied the — relationship 
between energy and = matter. Nobody 
marched ino a picket line protesting or 
agrecing. Yet people should have been 
thinking about what protest: sigus they 
were to carry in 1945 when a mushroom 
cloud) rose over Hiroshima. his time, | 
stv lets show more foresieht.” 

Other sctentists are more worried yer. 
There is a small but vociferous group of 
men who fear that the world’s enthusiasm 
over nucleic acids will run away with its 
good sense and that some premature and 
disastwous attempt may be made quite 
soon to tinker with humans. The leading 
spokesman of this group is Professor Barry 
Commoner, chairman of the botany de- 
partment at Washington University. Pro- 
lessor Commoner is not convinced that 
DNA is the sole master chemical of 
heredity. He thinks that the genetic proc: 
ess may be much more complicated than 
is how supposed—that other chemicals 
may play a key rele in genetics and may 
even partly control the molecular make-up 
of DNA itself. He points to the baflling 
ambiguities in the DNA amino-acid code, 
for example. “What worries me,” he SAYS, 
“is the almost religious acceptance of the 
dogma that DNA is the key to life. There 
aren't enough guestioners around. This 
sort of blind faith, given its present. im- 
pelus, could soon thrust us into futile 


and catastrophically dangerous attempts to 
alter human life. We'll be tinkering with 
a delicate mechanism when we don't know 
cnough about it.” 

Professor Commoner is worried —pri- 
marily about the scientthe or medical 
consequences of a premature unkering 
attempt. He foresees a possible situation 
in which scientists will believe they 
know enough about DNA to change its 
code in some specific way and produce 
a supposedly desirable new gene. The 
gene may not work as predicted and the 
result will be a human monster or a 
death. “Or the consequences would be 
more subtle,” says Dr, Saltman. “Within 
the genetic machinery may be connec- 
tions between one feature and another 
that we don’t even suspect and, in trying 
to improve one feature, we may ul 
knowingly do damage to another, For 
example, it would seem desirable to cure 
sickle-cell anemia, i liereditary cisease 
that’s apparently caused by a single mis- 
print in the DNA code. But it turns out 
that, in the Mediterranean countries and 
Africa, people who have the disease are 
highly resistant to malaria. This is the 
kind of problem we may blunder into 
when we start inkering.” 

But Dr. Saltman and others are also 
concerned about the moral implications 
of genetic tinkering. The most notorious 
recent attempt to influence human genet- 
ics occurred in Nazi Germany two and a 
half decades ago. The Nazis planned to 
breed an Aryan master race by direct 
governmental imterference in the people's 
choice of mates. Jews were categorically 
excluded from the planned genetic pool 
and, to a lesser extent, so were [taltans, 
Spamiards and other dark-skinned peoples. 
‘The idealized prototype was the blue- 
eyed, fan-skinned blond, and young men 
and women carrying these preferred genes 
were encouraged to procreate, with or 
without marriage. The plan was in full 
force for only six or seven years, not long 
cnough to produce scientifically viable 
results; but ie illustrated some of the 
worst moral, if not medical, dangers in- 
herent in human genetic engineering. 

“Tt showed.” says Dr. Saltman, “that 
the question ‘What are good genes?’ is 
hard to answer. Who 1s to answer it? If 
the privilege is granted to me, TH say my 
genes are the best and thereby, perhaps, 
exclude yours. In a free society, we ias- 
sume that nobody has a nght to pass 
laws about anybody else's genes.” 

Free-choice mating has served hue 
manity well, though slowly. The breed 
has improved through natural selection, 
raising us from animal status to kings of 
the earth in perhaps 17,000,000 years. 
Genes producing such anomalies as 
Monvolism tend to get bred out of the 
genctic pool as soon as they appear, 
since people carrying these genes don't 
often find mates. “This is how things 
have been for millennia,” says Professor 
Commoner, “Now along comes the 
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“And in any case, Gusack, why in heaven's name 
do you want to breed a race of husky spiders... ?!" 


discovery of DNA and, with it, a dream 
that could turn into a nightmare. A 
dream of hurrying up  evolution—a 
dream of a quick fix.” 

The Nazi dream was a slow fix, since 
it would have taken many generations to 
breed the proposed master race through 
legislated mating. Other slow fixes have 
also been proposed from time to time 
and each has had its problems. The re- 
nowned American geneticist: Hermann 
joseph Muller, who died in 1967, spent 
much of his life trying to get people in- 
terested in) a “eugenics bank” of frozen 
sperm taken from men having what 
Muller considered desirable qualities: 
cooperativeness, physical vigor, incelli- 
gence, empathy. Muller's proposal was 
to round up marricd women of similar 
qualities, have them inseminated from 
his eugenics bank and thus engineer a 
superior breed. The plan sounded just 
barely plausible on paper, but there was 
a practical problem: To most women and 
their husbands, nature’s untidy method 
of procreation is more fun and more 
rewarding to the husband's ego. 

Another slow fix has been proposed by 
Crick. The codiscoverer of the DNA struc- 
ture starts with the premise that people 
with supposedly desirable qualities, such 
as intelligence and vigor. tend to rise to 
the top of the heap economically. Thus, 
savs Crick. it might be possible to en- 
wineer a system of eugenics-by-economics 
under which it would be easicr for the 
rich than for the poor to procreate. This 
could be done by taxing children. Com- 
menting on this proposal, Dr. Gommoncer 


dryly remarks: ““A man’s cultural bias. ts 
inextricably interwoven with his views of 
what is and what isn't desirable im a 
human.” 

The nucleic acids, with their promise 
of a quick fix, make such moral and _ so- 
cial problems even more acute. “] won. 
der about all kinds of odd things.” says 
Dr. Heller. “Suppose we learn how to 
breed Homo superior mstantly—not by 
slow changes over generations but 
maybe in a few years’ series of treat 
ments such as the polio shots of the late 
1950s. Suppose we can even apree on 
what are and what aren't desirable 
genes. When Homo superior begins to 
strut about the earth. how will we poor 
old remnants of Homo sapiens feel? 
Will we be forced into ghettos? [T want 
people to start worrying about this kind 
of problem now, while there's still time 
to think calmly and before irrevocable 
steps have been taken.” 

Now may already be a little too late. 
Some scientists believe the Second Gene- 
sis WH rush at us quickly, as atomte en- 
ergy did. instead of arriving in slow 
sliges and giving us time lo sort out our 
thoughts. Writing in the Bulletin of the 
diomie Scientists last’ year, geneticist 
Lederberg discussed such possibilities as 
human cloning im matter-ol-fact tones, 
obviously expecting hitthe argument from 
his learned readers. “If ] differ from the 
consensus of my colleagues,” he said, “it 
inay be ouly in suggesting a time scale of 
a few years rather than decades." 
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BILL GRAHAM sultan of psychedelta 


IN THE PAST TWO YEARS. a pur of parallel phenomena have bubbled 
up from the pop-cult underground into the mass media: the eye- 
bogeling and oft-ilegible art of psychedelic posters and an imsistent 
brand of music known as acid rock. Both trends can be traced to 
a ramshackle section of San Francisco and to the superhip vision 
of Bill Graham, a bearishly saturnine chap who transformed a run- 
down, abandoned dance hall called the Fillmore Auditorium into 
ao mind-bending total experience in sight and sound. A European 
refugee brought up in New York City, the 37-year-old entrepreneur 
became a citizen in 1949, fought in Korea, attended CCNY and 
ultimately landed in California, where his interest in theater led him 
tomanage the San Francisco Mime Troupe, Needing to raise money 
for this beleaguered repertory group, Graham began looking for 
somewhere to hold a benefit—and found the Fillmore. He then 
turned his ciloris to creating a “package of environment” pred- 
icated on the theory of “giving the public not what they want but 
what | think they should want.” Nightly §.R.O. crowds of young 
groovers prove that hus didactic approach to the eclectic really 
works. It consists of immersing the audience in blinding strobes, 
Hashing amocbalike images, purple fluorescence, slides project- 
ed on three walls—and then nearly drowning it in hyper 
amplifed rock. Graham books bands “not because they've sold 
8.000,000 records but because they're good,” and his taste has been 
vindicated by the nationwide success of such turned-on Fillmore 
graduates as the Jefferson Airplane (a group he piloted as man- 
ager for a while), The Doors and Big Brother and the Holding 
Company. To advertise his happenings. he began circulating arf 
nouveau posters free; the subsequent overwhelming demand rapidly 
became a $35,000-1-week business—and turned him imto the under. 
growml-poster king. His latest enterprise—New York's Fillmore 
rast—recently opened to glowing reviews, but he says that's the 
fast. Right now, Graham looks fondly toward theatrical producing. 
Meantime, he’s the behind-the-scenes guru to jn entre generation. 





CHARLES BLUHDORN er/zn of the merger 


EMIGRATING FROM ENGLAND LO America in 1942, Charles Bluhdorn, 
then 16, began his business Gireer as a $15-a-week cotton-brokerage 
clerk. By 1950, having mastered the intricacies of the commodities 
market (while attending both City Collewe and Columbia Univer- 
sity). he struck out on his own and promptly picked up his first 
mulhon—mostly by tmporting coffee from Brazil. At 41. he is the 
kingpin of multitentacled Gall & Western Industries—whose sales 
this year will come close to one and a quarter billion dollars 

having parlayed his savvy into an empire of corporate conglomer- 
ates, How: Sample: Just 12 years ago, the Viennaborn mereci 
magnate (business rivals call him “The Mad Austrian’) purchased 
the failing Michigan Bumper Company, rejuvenated the firm and 
made it the nucleus of G. & W. Since then, Gulf & Western has 
acquired more than 64 corporations—among them, New Jersey 
fine, South Puerto Rico Sugar Company and Desilu) Productions. 
Bluhdorn acquired Paramount Pictures in 1966 for S135,000,000 
worth of G. & W. stock, upped film production by more than a 
third and convinced Jack Lemmon and Walter Matthau to star 
in what promises to be Paramount's bigeest winner of the VOur: 
fhe Odd Couple. Surrounded by a team of intelligent, irveverent 
Young Turks, Bluhdorn follows three criteria when acquiring a new 
company—which he does practically every six weeks: ‘Phe firm must 
manufacture a successful product, must be easily convinced to sell 
aid must need the cash. talent and drive he is willing to pour Hite 
a corporation to make ita giant in its field. Bhihdorn will soon 
have a graulying edifice complex of his own to keep pace with 
G.& W's phenomenal growth: a 4-story Mauhatiiun headquarters 
will be ready for occupancy in late 1969, For the foreseeable future. 
he intends to continue following his upbeat commercial credo. 
“What Gull & Western has achieved has always been the result of 
lecling we could accomplish the umpossible.” he says. “Vacillation 
is the businessman's albatross: it’s the people capable of making de- 
cisions and planning for the future who go forward in this world.” 
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PETER WATKINS danie of the documentary 


“po YOU PERIFAPS scatter vour fire too widely? T mean, vou reall 
do attack almost every institution.” a BBC interviewer ouce diil- 
lenged iconoclastic film producer-director Peter Wotkins. “Yes.” came 
the woraflled response. “Tam very undisciplined.” At 32. Watkins 
Gun afford to be offhanded about hus Liults, lor they are conspicu- 
ously outweighed by his talents, which have made dim one of the 
youngest moviemakers ever to receive an Academy Award {for pro- 
duane Fhe War Games a harrowing depiction of the avonies 
wreaked in what strategists call a “miuimal” nuclear war). Under. 
ably, Watkins the polemicist sometimes whirls like a dervish in his 
dlesire to score direct satirical hits: but Watkins the artist: renmiains 
in cool control of each detiuil: “Your eves assure vou inet chese 
Irnehelul secnes coulel not have been lakedo” The Natran commented 
athe cunning arifice that made The War Game so gruesome! 
believable that the BBC. for which it was produced. refused to show 
it. But the resultant sveces de seandale led ta lone-awaued critical 
and comimercenl success when Gaae was released as a movie. Alter 
cheering show busiiess ity a assistant producer of VV conmnereials. 
Watkins financed Lis own experimental movies on the salary he 
carned. OF} lis first five films. two @arncred awareds—and an olfer to 
produce documentarics for the BBC. This position eave him che 
budget and the opporiianty to ty some mad. Mod ideas, and one 
of his filmed specials. Culloden, was popular cnough to quality: it 
for release to the art hiowses. When Jie War Gane followed. the 
Rank Organization recognized Watkins arrival as a big-leaeue di- 
reaior amd hooked him with a conmact allowing an unprecedented 
deeree ol directorial freedom. The reside. Priedege, was che kind of 
Wellesapoppin extrivaganaa thar hasivt been seen since Orson was 
young wd headstrons. Even the improbability of the storv—a_ rock- 
‘wWeroll singer who's comverted into a ew messith—didie'e prevent 
viewers from beme overwhelmed by the same wizardry that made 
Phe Wer Game such an excruciating experience, Next for Wat- 
kins: a Western: predictably. it will take the side of the Indians. 
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PLAYBOY FORUM (continued from page 59) 


called a gynecologist and explained the 
reason IT wanted an appoimtment. Not 
being sure what caused the painful 
symptoms, [ mentioned V.D. as an un- 
likely possibility but one that should be 
checked. The doctor's voice immediately 
turned cold; he said that he was sorry 
but that he never dealt with such cases. 
(Name withheld by request) 
East Meadow, New York 


SEX EDUCATION IN MED SCHOOL 

An anonymous student at Indiana 
University’s medical school stated in the 
February Playboy Forum that modern 
medical education is unenlightened 
about human sexuality. But according to 
Dr. William FH. Masters of the Reproduc- 
ive Biology Research Foundation at 
Washington University in St. Louis, be- 
tween 40 and 50 of the 92 medical schools 
in the U.S. have scx-education courses in 
their curriculums. “Che course material 
includes the anatomical, the physiological 
and the psychological aspects of human 


sexuitlitv. As a freshman medical student 
at the University of Louisville. | am cur- 
rently taking such a course. We have 
received excellent instruction on the 
physiology of coitus and conception, the 
psychological background of normal coitus, 
contraception, sexual maladjustment and 
marital disharmony. “The lectures are pre- 
scented by professionals in pertinent fields, 
including evnecology, psychiatry and law. 
Dr. Masters himsell) recently made a 
guest appearance here, lecturing on the 
facts and fallacies of sexual response. 
The University of Louisville medical 
school offers its sex-education course as 
an elective, but at least one medical 
school in the country, Bowman-Gray, 
has i as a required course. There is no 
doubt in my mind that “the sex gap” de- 
scribed by your February correspondent 
is being rapidly closed. 
kdward R. Popick 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Unquestionably, the situation has im- 
proved somewhat during the past decade; 





“You can't have it both ways, kid.” 


but one swallow does not a summer 
make nor does one elective course in the 
entire curriculum sound like a sufficient 
answer 10 the medical “sex gap.” Dr. 
Harold Lief, professor of psychiatry at the 
Oniversity of Pennsylvania and a crusader 
for better sex education of the medical 
student, has written: 


For several years, I have shared, 
with a growing number of my med- 
wal colleagues, a concern that the 
medical profession as a whole is not 
beg adequately trained to deal with 
sexual problems. We know that  al- 
most every concewable difficulty con- 
cerning sexuality is bene brought 
by patients to the plrysician’s of. 
fice and to clinics... . To be sure, 
most physicians know more about the 
gross anatomy and plrystology of the 
sexual and reproductive organs than 
the patients who come to them for 
help. But few know enough—and 
fewer stall have been adequately 
trained im the practical, clinical man- 
agement of sexual problems, 


CONTRACEPTIVES FOR THE UNWED 

After reading in the February Playboy 
Forum about birth-control restrictions in 
Wisconsin, I hardly dared admit to mv 
fellow troopers that I was a resident of 
such a backward state. I sincerely hope 
that the lawmakers of Wisconsin will see 
the grave mistake in this and other related 
laws and that they will pass the bill now 
under consideration liberalizing the sale 
ol contraceptives. 

Sp/4 Donald P. Hershey 
APO New York, New York 

The Wisconsin State Legislature in 
us last sesston did not pass the bill al- 
lowing the sale of contraceptives to un- 
married persons, Instead, a 15-member 
advisory committee was appointed to 
make further studies and recommenda- 
tions on the subject. 


SUPPORT FOR BAIRD 

The case of William Baird reported in 
the February Playboy Forwn is an as- 
tounding example of the perversity of 
the law. when it seeks to legislate sexual 
behavior and penalizes a man who is 
trying to alleviate suffering and death. 
Is tt a criminal act to recognize that a 
woman is a human beme who has the 
perfectly natural desire for sexual fulfll 
ment and who, therefore, needs and de- 
serves protecnon agaist untimely and 
unwanted concepuon? 

As moderator of the former all-night 
Randi Show on radio station WOR in 
New York, [ had the pleasure of having 
Bill as my guest several times. A point 
he once made struck me very strongly: 
The U.S. is spending millions to teach 
the people of India how to prevent con- 
ception. The poor in our country are 
asked tO pay taxes to support this cam- 
piign overseas; yet often they can’t obtain 


the same information in their own neigh- 
borhood without committing a crime, 
if Bill Baird goes to jail for his noble 
cHlort. it will be a stain on the conscience 
of every man who failed to speak up for 
ue 
James Randi 
Rumson, New Jersey 


ALARMS AND PRESCRIPTIONS 

As a pharmacist, I feel that you per 
formed a dangerous disservice to your 
readers when you reported in the February 
Fonon that 25 milligrams of Sulbestrol, 
taken once a day for four or five days 
after unprotected intercourse. will prevent 
implantation of a fertilized ovum. The re- 
ports that Srilbestrol is effective for this 
purpose are meconclusive. Furthermore. 
Stilbeswrol is a danverous drug. with: pos- 
sible severe side cllects. Foremost among 
these is the possibiliry that it may be a 
causative agent inp breast cancer, espe- 
ctully when used in the lirge doses you 
described. 

Use of this drug would obviously be 
very hazardous. [ would recommend 
that unl a safe, effective “morning- 
after” pill is produced, it would be more 
prudent just to plan ahead. 

Lawrence Jason, R.Ph. 
Hyartsville. Marvland 

Of course planning ahead would be 
more prudent, but the pot is that an 
effecttee aflerthe-fact remedy iw now 
avatlable and ao would be a tragic disserv- 
ice for anyone to keep this information 
from the public. The side effects that you 
mention appear to be essentially those 
described in circulars requived by the 
U8. Food and Drue Administration, 
which warn of these effects in connection 
with all estrogen preparations, There ts 
additional vesearch available on Stilbes- 
trol with which you may not be familiar. 

The Yale researcher (an M.D.) who 
wrote the paper discussed in) “The 
Playboy Forum” administered large doses 
of Sulbestrol and Lthinyl Estradiol (an- 
othey estrozen) toa eroup of female val 
unteers. These women took the drug once 
a day for four or five days tnmediately 
afley more than 100 instances of wnpro- 
tected intercourse durme ovulation and 
reported no pregnancies or serious side 
effects. Breast soreness, nausea, prolonged 
menses or insomnia eccurred it a minority 
of the women; but these were only tem- 
porary and would seem small prices to 
pay, under the circumstances. Fifty-fow 
percent of the women in thre study ex pe- 
nenced no side effects at alll 

In other studies, considerably larger 
doses of the same estrogens were given to 
wwvera thousand pregnant women by gyne 
colovists at Harvard, the Untverstty of 
Chicavo and elsewhere—in these cases, 
fo prevent miscarriage. Again, no serious 
stile effects were reported. 

Side effects ave possthle with the use 
of virtually any chenucal preparation, 


THIS AD PROVED A “STOPPER”! 


Remember this ad? 

It said that “all Swiss watch brands 
are good”. 

Because it’s true. The world over, 
all Swiss watches, produced accord- 
ing to the highest standards of Swiss 
workmanship, are synonymous with 
quality. But this ad acted like an 


electric - shock! 

It was immediately criticized for dis- 
playing watches *in bulk” when 
each brand is a precious jewel, merit- 
ing individual presentation. 

We welcome this reproach. Watch 
lovers have reacted in a thoroughly 
commendable way. 


finding a dial you 
really like? 


The Swiss manufacturers of dials 


with gold hour-markers 





The ad, as it appeared. 


What were the Manufacturers of 
Dials actually trying to say? Simply 
that although one may buy a watch 
for its performance, choice is also 
influenced by its appearance — in 
other words, by its dial. And what 
makes some dials so beautiful? 

Gold,no less! Itis those gold “hour- 
markers” — the applied gold orna- 
ments or figures — that give the Swiss 


watch its nobility of countenance. 
An inimitable nobility. That is why 
famous watches are invariably gra- 
ced with gold hour-markers. And 
why, in turn, watchmakers appre- 
ciate their importance. 

Certainly, the value of a watch de- 
pends on what’s inside. But the Swiss 
dial with gold hour-markers enhan- 
ces its beauty...andadds toits worth! 


All Swiss brand 
watches are good 


So ask your 
jeweller to show 
you models with 

gold hour-markers 


The Swiss mantiiacturert of dials 


with gold hour-markers 





The ad, as it should appear... 
at the risk of passing unnoticed! 
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but it is absurd to suggest that this pre- 
cludes etther the use of these drugs or a 
responsible discussion of them in the press. 
The letter in the February “Playboy Fo- 
rum” oanguotnig about Stlbestrol men- 
tioned that it isa prescription drug. This 
fact: means, obviously, that a physician 
should be consulted before the drugs is 
laken, We did not suegest otherwise. 


HIRSUTE HERESY 

}oreal with great interest vour typt- 
cally tolerant comments on Jong hair in 
the February Playboy ddiiser. Not too 
long ago, | achieved a rather copious hir- 
sute growth for a job with a rock band. 
Naturally, my appearance was bound to 
be noticed by my father’s mnumerable 
business associates. Some of these people 
are muther wealthy: bin in’ terms of lon- 
esty, culture and courtesy, they are a 
pretty impoverished Jor. For several wecks, 
I quretly endured an endless string of 
rather pointed remarks. Finally, [ con- 
fronted one of them and explamed that 
smice my shagpiness was fimancaalhy remu- 
nerauve (Which ts about the only line of 
reasoning these people Gun accept) and 
since Twas not a dope addict or a per- 
vert, T could not understand why my ap- 
pearance excited such hostile emotions. 

“Because,” he fumed, “you've got to 
look Like everybody ¢lse—that’s why!" 

(Name withheld by request) 
Fort Landerdale, Florida 
In the words of poet Peter Mauri: 


A bourseoise is a oman 

Who tries to be somebody 
By trying to be like everybody, 
Which makes him a nobody, 


NEITHER HIP NOR SQUARE 

] agree emphatically with Sam Semoil's 
reyecuon of both hippies and squares 
(The Playboy fForwa, Felyuary). Our 
society iss mide up ecuurely of robots, 
automatons and) puppets. Evervbody is 
plavine lollow-the-leader: nobody ts think- 
ing for himself. 

The square robots. conditioned a it 
Pavlov, mouth puigortc phrases and 
sive 10 mkuutin the status quo at 
any cost, even if it means the loss of a 
solar awoomh an irrational war. The 
luppie robots have much better verbalt- 
ations, but in practice they wear the 
same uniforms, chant the same slogans 
and {amid naive philosophiving about 
Iree love) follow the same Joveless and 
promiscuous sexual pattern, inving: ro turn 
the gang bang into a religious ceremony, 
In Aldous Husxlews Brave New World. 
the totalitarian government fed drugs to 
ns subjects. In our socery, the hippies 
themselves are poisoning their minds; 
they arent waiting for the authorities to 
doit for them. 1's only 16 vears unul TOS, 

To mysell ama coward sand a hypocrite: 
I enlisted in the Air Force out of fear of 
the Army andor prison, 

Gilbert Sierra 
Washington, D.C. 


HIPPIE PROPHECY 
In reply to Sam Semoff's attack on 
lnppies (The Playboy Forum, February), 
it was revealed to me during mv last nut- 
meg trip that a cosmic joy bringer named 
Gnot will shortly arrive on earth ina 
flying saucer, Only the gentle people— 
the American Indians, the hippies and the 
Provos—will be spared; all others will be 
sentenced to spend eternity in Biloxi, 
Mississippi, which is quite a bit worse 
than the old-fashioned hell. Flowers will 
grow through the concrete and through 
the plastic ugliness of our cities: the 
President will appear naked and weep- 
ing before Congress to confess his sins, 
to dissolve the Government and to set us 
all free; Gnot will lead a perpetual love- 
mand gang bang that no power in the 
gitlaxy will ever be able to stop. All this 
is foreordained; Mr. Semoff better turn 
on and become one of us before it is 
too hate. 
Indole Ringh 
Berkeley, California 


DRAFT REFORM 

A resolution on possible changes in the 
Selective Service Liaw is to be presented 
to the New York Conference of the 
United Church of Christ by its Christian 
Socal Action Committee. The resolu- 
tion will oppose (1) punitive use of the 
draft to suppress dissent: (2) racial and 
ncome-group mequities in the draft; (3) 
lack of recognition for men who become 
conscientious objectors after induction: 
(1) lick of recognition for those who mor- 
ally object to a particular war though they 
are nOL Conscientious objectors mn general. 

In addition, this resolution will call for 
specific changes in areas of the law that 
are seldom thought about. including (1) 
lowering the maximum age limit for 
draft-board members from 75 10 65: (2) 
removing members of the Anned Forces 
from the stall’ of Selective Service: (3) 
shortenime the term of service for dralt- 
board members from the present 25-year 
limit to four years: (4) placing at least 
ane woman on every draft board: (5) the 
composing of draft boards to reflect the 
mca balance of the area they serve: 
(6) replacing the deferment svstem with 
a lottery: (7) repealing exemptions for 
clergymen and) ministerial students: (8) 
lowering to 25 the maximum age to 
Which the draft. kaw applies: (9) reserving 
to Congress the right 10 approve the 
monthly draft quota: (10) granting the 
draftee the right to take with him in 
appearances before his draft) board an 
ittorney and such other persons as he 
chooses, up to a total of five: (11) giving 
draftees the right of personal appearance 
before appeal bonrds: (12) since the Selec- 
tive Service mav draft men whether or 
not they carry cards, abolishing this  re- 
quirement, which smacks of totalitarian 
preelices. 

The resolution will also urge that a 
scrious study be made of sccunng needed 


military personnel without resorting to 
conscription or universal military service, 
The Rev. Graham R, Hodves 
New York Conference of the United 
Church of Christ 
Christian Social Action Committee 
Watertown, New Vork 


A SOLDIER'S CONSCIENCE 

The gestation period of this Ietter 
has been almost two vears, the length of 
ume that Po have been a member of the 
U.lS. Army. For a large portion of 
this time. my particular contribution to the 
organized slaughter of my fellow man has 
been writing press releases for the Arniy, 
and, like Lady Macbeth, I am find- 
me it durd to remove the traces of 
blood from my hands. The ultimate trav- 
esty of responsible journalism was per- 
peusted., from my point of view, by the 
European cdition of The Stars & Stripes 
mo ocarrying the now-famous photo of 
South Vietnamese Brigadicr General 
Neuyen Ngoc Loan shooung a caprured 
Viet Cong ofhicer through the head. The 
wrocary depicted and described so bold- 
ly on the front page speaks for itself, but 
itis the monumental deceptions it typifies 
that are the subject of this letrer, 

That a man, an ofheer of an army with 
which we are alhed, could commit such 
a brutal murder at all, and especially in 
viokition of the Geneva agreement that 
he is sworn to uphold, is shocking; that 
we should condone ino by publicizing it 
throughout the world as a valorous deed 
is to lower us all to the category of bru- 
ul, imperialistic mercenaries—enxactly the 
phenomenon that we profess to hate and 
that we say we are fighting to stop. 

I, a low-ranking enlisted man, am paid 
each month to publicize that which 
makes the Army look altruistic. kind and 
generous (in short, everything it is not) 
and to hide. delete and wax evasive 
about the aspects of which that photo- 
graph ois but one example. The point 
of this letter, therefore. is merely to remind 
the people of my country in general and 
those of my genenmion in particular that 
this was an act of the military mind in 
this century, the military mind as it has 
always been, the way it ois taught at 
West Point and the way it is expressed att 
wl levels of command. It demands the 
same implacable, brutal and unthinking 
obedience of a rifle bullet anc. like the 
bullet, makes noue of the humanistic cis- 
uncions between right and wrong with 
which we fatuously deceive ourselves into 
thinking duit we are civilized. 

(Name withheld by request) 
APO New York, New Vork 


VIETNAM BLUES 

The pot situation in Vietnam is worse 
than most people think. The brass ave so 
wormed that in every phitoon they have 
doubled or uipled the number of spies 
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They keep moving on. 
Looking for some place new 
to go. Something new to try. 
Something great to wear. 
Like Crew-Chief. 23 colors to 
express yourself. Good strong look. 
Good cushion underfoot. 


Crew-Chief of Orlon’ acryl 
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For people who can’t stand pall 
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“It’s a break!” 


from the Criminal Investigations Division 
—at least that’s what most of us think. 
There is so much mutual suspicion that 
we're all slowly becoming paranoid, Every- 
body smokes pot here and everybody wants 
to “ger” the C.E.D. men before they get us, 
The saddest part of the whole mess is that 
those we SUSPCct My be al imi|cent as 
we are. God ouly knows who ism? a spy. 
(Name withheld by request) 
APO San Francisco, California 


WORSE THAN MARIJUANA 

Man's ingenuity tm devising meats 
of enslaving his brain is clearly the handdi- 
work of the Devil himself. Marijuana. 
LSD, opium, alcohol, heroin and tobacco 
are horrible enough; but there is another 
menace even more widely distributed 
and more devastaung ino its effect. and 
no steps have been taken against u! 

‘This menace is an agent that has un- 
predictable effects on people, sometimes 
causing unrealisuc euphoria aud some- 
tunes fits of deep depression. Police files 
aud history books throughout the world 
are full of cases where its use is connect- 
ed with killing and suicide. It was used 
in Nazt Germany. Soviet Russia and 
Communist China to rouse the populace 
to murderous fury. There are reports 
that the Viet Cong use it before engag- 
ing Wn battle, Under its influence. virgins 
have Jallen prey to seducers. It is habit- 
forming; millions of dollars are spent an- 
Hually to obtain it: having experrenced it 
once. people will seek it again and again, 
sometimes several times a day! Those 
deprived of it will often urv to make their 
own. It lures the unwary into joining far- 
out cults. It attracts the young, turning 
them against their elders. 

Heavy users suffer noticeable physical 
symptoms: Some sit and stare for hours 
with glazed eves: others fall into fits of 
frenzy and hurl their bodies this way 
and that; yet others clutch each other 
lasciviously and move about with a pe- 
cular, lurching gait. 

Moral philosophers as far back as Pla- 
to have exposed this menace and have 
warned that society will never be 
healthy until it is outlawed. But it has 
persisted, because its devotees are fanat- 
cel and some of rem are in high places! 
For fear of retaliation, therefore, I must 
ask vou to withhold my name. Never- 
theless, | demand to know why no cit 
lized country in the world has outlawed 
niusic. 

(Name withheld by request) 
New York, New York 


“THE TRUTH ABOUT MARIJUANA” 

lt ois discouraging and regrettable to 
find that a magazine of your wide read- 
ership should choose to shoot irresponsi- 
bly from the hip, as you did) in youn 
answer to Patrick Wilson (The Playboy 
Forum, November). Since you gave this 
answer to Myr. Wilson in rebuttal to a 


pamphlet I published at my own ex- 
pense, “The Truth About Marijuana: 
Stepping Stone to Destruction,” you owe 
me a chance to reply. 

if marijuana is nothing to fret about, 
why do police files across the nation con- 
tain such a damaging number of murder, 
rape and robbery cases committed by 
persons while on marijuana? 

If at is nothing to fret about, why is it 
that mariyuana is the only drug that is 
outlawed ino every civilized country in 
the world? 

If it is nothing to fret about, why did 
Dr. Edward Bloomquist of the University 
of Southern California School of Medicine 
warn that marijuana was an unpredict- 
able drug “that could result i unpredict- 
able consequences”? 

Ii it is nothing to fret about. why did 
Dr. Donald Louria of the Cornell Medical 
College, who is one of the nation’s most 
outstanding and respected’ authorities on 
marijuana, state that while marijuana use 
does not necessanily mean everyone on 
pot will end up on herom, it does often 
start a user in the morass of drug abuse? 

And. finally, if it is nothing to fret 
about, why is it that our pamphlet on 
marijuana, which was designed for dis- 
tribution in New Jersey, ended up in a 
requested circulation of over 500.000 tn 
34 states from coast to coast and in Can- 
ada. as a result of concerned people 
private groups and doctors. as well as 
public agencies—hearing about it by word 
of mouth and writing to us requesting 
copies? 

These starcements that I offer you are 
wot ones from the Federal Bureau of 
Narcotics. toward which vou seem to have 
such os profound and unreasonable 
distaste: these are statements, by and 
large. from medical people—the same 
people who you insist are in) complete 
agreement that warnings about marijuana 
wre farcical. 

PLAYBOY, Wholly apart from its racy ap- 
peal, also has done much to bring pood 
literature and controversial subjects to 
the public's attention. This is what 
makes it all the more unfortunate that 
you should have been so shockingly un- 
fair. superheial, glib and irresponsible 
about such a serious matter, 

Martin Lordi, Director 

Essex County Youth and Economic 
Rehabilitation Commission 

Newark, New Jersey 

The statement that “police files across 
fhe nation contain a damaging 
number of murder, rape and robbery 
cases” commutied by marijuana users ap- 
pears to be guesswork on your part, and 
poor euesswork at that. The President's 
Commission on Law Enforcement, mm tts 
1967 yeport, was not aware of any such 
statistical data and concluded that no 
drug—except alcohol—has been scien- 
tiftcally linked in a cause-and-effect man- 
ner with crime. Or, Joel Fort. former 
advisor on drugs to the World Health 








Organization, adds: “There has never 
been a single instance of these crimes— 
or even of highway accidents—proven to 
be caused solely by marijuana,” 

There isa large body of mythology 
and personal belief about marijuana, 
much of tt repeated in: your letter: but 
the screntific data appear chiefly im four 
studies, The India Hemp Drug Commis- 
sion for the English Army in [893 and 
ESF studied the use and effects of marijua- 
na in India and concluded: “For all practs- 
cal purposes, Ho may be laid down that 
there is itttle oy no connection between 
the use of hemp drugs and crime.” The 
second study was undertaken’ for the 
OLS. drmy by the Panama Canal Zone 
Governors Commilice ino 1925. It con 
cluded: “Delinquenctes due to marijuana 
smoking that result in trial by military 
court are negligible in number when com- 
pared with delinquencies resulting from 
use Of alcoholic drinks. ” The third 
and most extensive study was conducted 
by the La Guardia Committee in’ New 
York City rm 1943 and 1944. NH concluded 
that “marijuana is not the determinme fac 
for in the commission of major crimes.” 
The book “Marijuana Papers,” published 
in, 1966, swammarizes many lesser studies 
showing the relative harmlessness of pot. 

You do not advance your case by as- 
serting that marijuana is “the only drug 
-.. oullawed im every crtlized country in 
the world.” Even uf this were true (it isn't: 
ophun bans are more nearly universal), it 
would prove only how widespread the 
marijuana mythology as. It shouldn't be 
necessary for us to yvemind you that widely 
held belief in a doctrine is not proof of 
that doctrine, as is illustrated by the once- 
general belief that the tomato is poisonous. 
In any case, the international bans (often 
not enforced) were pushed through by a 
moralistic crusader, Harry — Anslinger, 
former chief of the Federal Bureau of 
Narcotics, who is U.S. representatwe to 
the UN Commission on Narcotic Drugs. 

The possibility that marijuana may have 
“unpredictable consequences” should jus- 
tify further research, not total condemna- 
tion and prison sentences. The existing 
research imdicates that pot is not a major 
health problem: the La Guardia Commit. 
tee found no stens of mental or plrysical 
damage in longtime marijuana users com- 
parable with those in alcoholics, and the 
India: Hemp Commission pointed out 
that “moderate use of hemp drugs is 
practically attended by no evil vesults at 
all.” The authorities you cite ave specialists 
im infectious diseases and anesthesia, not in 
HEAVEN, 

As for the various claims that marijuana 
leads to heroin or other hard drugs, the 
facts are these: 

First, mariquana and heroin are phar 
macologically in’ different families: The 
former is a sedatmwe-stimulant, the latter 
wea narcotic. There ts no brochemical, 
psychological or sociological reason why 
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one should lead a person to the other, 
Secondly, the statistics usually used to 

show a correlation between the two 

drugs are misleading. Dr. Fort explains: 


Immediately prior to the 1937 
passage of the Marijuana Tax Act, 
Harry Ansiinger of the Treasury 
Department's Narcotics Bureau told 
a Congressional committee that 
“there is no relationship between 
marijuana and heroin.” The limited 
relationship that later developed 
was a direct effect of the Federal 
and state laws that created a black 
market, bringmg together martjua- 
na and heroin in the illicit dis- 
tribution system within urban slums. 
This meant that an adolescent ex- 
posed to one was exposed to the 
other, and some used both. Therefore, 
decades later, as heroin addicts were 
created, if was correctly found that 
about 70 percent had used marijuana 
before becoming addicted to heroin. 
An elementary knowledge of statistics, 
however, makes one realize that this 
fells us nothing about the much 
larger number of marijuana users 
who did not, and will not, use her- 
on. Furthermore, if the full context 
of mind-altering drugs is examined, 
one finds that at least 95 percent of 
addicts used alcohol and nicotine 
before using mariyuana or heroin. 

So, continumg to use “Alice in 
Wonderland” logic, we would seck 
to unprison all users of alcohol or 


cigarelles to assure ourselves that 
we are saving them and _ society 
from the menace of marijuana and 
heroin. 


As for the wide circulation of your 
pam phlet—which you give away—il proves 
you are a dedicated and cenerous—if mus- 
guided—man, but nothing else. “Mein 
Kampf" has sold well over 6,000,000 
copes to date; but only a fool would claim 
that such a figure proves the truth of 
Hitler's doctrines. 

Yes, there is much to “fret about” in 
regard to marijuana. We fret when we 
see how the anti-pot terror has drawn 
public attention from real drug prob- 
lems, serious crime and other urgent so- 
cial issues and when we see constructive 
and socially valuable imdtoiduals har- 
assed, arrested and even imprisoned for a 
drug preference that harms no one—not 
even themselves, 
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spur productivity by increasing the defi- 
cit, one should be able to dampen a 
booming economy by reducing the deficit. 
And this should be done primarily by 
taxation. ‘Taxation is by far the most 
equitable device for limiting purchasing 
power, limiting income, thereby limiting 
demand for goods, 

PLAYBOY: Are you in favor of the Presi 
dent's proposed tax surcharge, which is 
supposedly an inflation remedy? 
GALBRAITH: As a purely technical matter, 
i's certain that taxes should be increased, 
for we're in grave danger of inflation if 
the war continues at its present level. Yet 
anvbody who takes a sensible view of 
the Vietnam problem is always forced 
back to the obvious alternative, which is 
to cut back on the useless and wasteful 
expenditures of that conflict, which 
would probably make a tax increase 
unnecessary. 

PLAYBOY: Docs your endorsement of the 
tax surcharge imply that you think we 
have a good tix system? 

GALBRAITH: Certainly not. We have a 
very bad tax system: there's no question 
about that. It’s not the worst in the world: 
there are many that are worse; but it's 
far infertor to what it should be. The 
ideal tax system would be one in which, 
as the first requirement, any two individ 
uals who have the same increase in 
wealth in the course of a year pay the 
same taxes. By this test, we fall far short. 
It has come to be assumed that anybody 
who gets an income in the form of a cap- 
ital gain should have a lower rate of 
taxation than somebody who gets his in- 
come, as vou do, in the form of a salarv. 
You are paid in the form of a salary, 
aren't youP 

PLAYBOY: Yes. 

GALBRAITH: My condolences. Other people, 
who aren't paid salarics—the oil people, 
for instance—have come to assume that 
tax exemption is a human rieht. For 
them it takes the form of depletion 
tllowances. And it has come to be 
assumed that people who do a_ great 
deal of traveling can live partly on tax- 
free expense accounts, as against more 
sedentary people, who stay home and 
pay taxes. And it has come to be as- 
sumed that the very rich should have a 
partial tax shelter in the form of tax- 
exempt bonds. The consequence of all this 
is that people with the same income 
rarely pay the same taxes. It depends on 
whether you are one of the favored 
groups. The first and most important 
tax reform, as I've said, ts for everyone 
to pay the same taxes on the same 
annual increase in wealth. I would then 
rely perhaps a bit more than we do on 
the income tax and the corporation tax. 
‘These are very good taxes. If everyone 
paid’ the same tax on the same income, 
we could get a much larger yield of 


revenue from much lower tax rates. The 
reason the income tax ts high for some 
people is that it’s so low for others. 
PLAYBOY: How would you counter the 
awgument that there should be some trx 
incentive to encourage people to take 
risks. as the oil-depletion provisions sup- 
posedly dor 

GALBRAITH: The depletion allowance, for 
mistanee. is not lor a purticukuly risky 
industry. There was a time when it pos- 
stblv rewarded the small wildcatter who 
found a well and pumped away at it, 
Perhaps he deserved something for all 
the capital he had invested in dry wells. 
But now, to provide this kind of tax loop- 
hole for huge companies, which can 
spread them risk over a luge number of 
operations, ts outrageous. The way in 
which the big oil companies proceed to 
vet oil is no more riskv than the way in 
which big auto companies proceed to vet 
customers, The tix exemption of the oi 
industry is associated not with the need 
of the industry but with the faet chat 
Texas is a very kirge stite and that the 
Texas Congressional delegation has al- 
wavs stood stalwartly behind the deple- 
tion allowance. The defense of depletion 
is. in Texas history. second only to the 
defense of the Alamo. 

PLAYBOY: How optimistically would you 
regard the prospect for tax reform? 


GALBRAITH: [his is hard to say, It's 
something Americans should Keep talk 





ing about. As more and more people be- 
come aware of the great inequities of the 
present tax system, then there will be 
more and more pressure to do something 
about mt. and sooner or later one of the 
political parties will get hold of this as 
part of its program and some legislation 
will be introduced. There will be a 
drawn-out fight, but finally something 
will be done. It’s a long, slow process. 
PLAYBOY: Do you favor the sales tax? 
GALBRAITH: I think that for cities and 
states, the sales tax is a very valuable 
adjunct to the revenue system. 

PLAYBOY: But dont many liberals think 
sales cixes fall most heavily on those least 
able to pav? | 

GALBRAITH: Liberals take a verv simplis- 
tic view af the sales tax. Take my own 
state of Massochuserts, where we recent- 
Iv voted a sales tax. It turned out to be a 
very popular tix. Massuchusetts was for 
many vears dSth among all states in the 
per-capita public revenue it devoted to 
higher education. Then Alaska and 
Hawaii came into the Union and we 
became 50th. One reason ts that Massachu- 
setts has quire a number of private insti- 
tutions, such as Harvard, the one by 
which I'm employed. But thev sare also 
very expensive; so that a Massachusetts 
boy or girl from a poor family has had a 
ret] problem getting a university cduca- 
tion. The University of Massachusetts 
has been able to accommodate only a 


fraction of the youngsters seeking educa- 
uion there. With the sales tax, we have 
the hope of considerable expanston both 
in the quantity and in the quality of 
public education. Now, while the sales 
tax falls more heavily on the lower in- 
come sroups—ijas regressive taxes do— 
the rewards from the sales tax, m= the 
form of greater access to higher educa- 
ion. become overwhelmingly available 
to the people within the lower income 
groups. And when anvbody m_ this day 
and age goes looking for a better job, 
looking for «a way to increase his income, 
the first requirement is that he get into 
a college. So while the sales tax ts regres- 
sive i tts tax effect. it is highly progres- 
sive in its expenditure cflect—under the 
best. circumstances, at least. 

PLAYBOY: Of course, this assumes that all 
the money raised by sales taxes goes to 
education or to other areas that directly 
beneht the less fortunate. Is this usually 
the case? 

GALBRAITH: Yes. Generally speaking, the 
sales tax is used by city and state govern- 
ments, mostly by state governments: 
and. generally speaking, the services of 
state governments are most used by people 
in the lower income brackets. Educa- 
tion, welfare. hospitals, law enforcement, 
recreation—all these are very large items 
in local and state budgets. And they are 
proportionately more important to the 
poor than to the rich. After all, the well 
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to do can fined their own forms of recrea- 
tion. Less-well-to-do people have to. rely 
on public recreation. Mass transportution 
is also increasingly important as vou go 
down the tmcome seule. Some things. 
such as atr terminals, are, of course, for 
the comparatively well to do. 

PLAYBOY: Speaking of the well to do. 
vou've often asserted that one of the 
preat threats lo our economy is the possi- 
bility that one day, given continued 
prosperity. Americans will conclude that 
our cconomy ts depressiouprooel. that cor- 
porte earnings must rise vear alter vear, 
This assumption, vou've suid. might: pro- 
duce a speculative upsurge in the stock 
nuirker that would mevirably enc in col- 
lapse. After 80-odd months of prosperity, 
do vou see any signs of that? 
GALBRAITH: Yes. | wouldn't want to pre- 
dict when at will happen, but I chink 
this remains one olf the real dangers of 
our time. One has to say a worl or two 
about the speculative dynamic here. 
Speculauion has a lile of its own. IP people 
once get the impression that they can 
get rich sitting down, that all they have 
to do is to buy stock and watch it go LiyD. 
then we will have a ereal rush of money 
into the stock market. And this creates 
Its own reality, because one of the couse- 
quences of it is that with more buyers, 
stocks do go up. And the fact that they 
ro up brings other people in and so 
stocks go up even more, Presently. the 
value of securtties becomes unrelated to 
any future carning power, stocks are val- 
ued only by the expectation that they 
will keep going up. Thus ts an inherently 
unstable situation, because, increasingly, 
people will conclude that since stocks are 
sull going up. thew! stay m for the time 
being; but if anything happens. they'll 
get out before the others. So you have a 
large number of people who are in the 
market but watching for any iidicauison 
that they should pull out. And, of course, 
when the supply of new gulls dries up, 
as one diy aowill, the marker wavers, 
starts down, and then you have an enor- 
mous number of people dumping their 
stocks in the hope that thev can beat the 
other fellows out. This occurred in) 124. 
It occurred oy almost classte form not with 
securities but with Land in Florida i the 
early Twenties. Vhe veal danger is that 
the resulting collapse. with its massive 
effect on private business investment aie 
consumer spending, might be so serious 
that it would not be possible for Govern 
ment policy to stop it. We would have at 
very rapid reduction to private spending 
and private investment anc a very great 
increase in unemployment. TE and wheu 
we do have another bad depression. | 
think this will be the way i will occur. 
PLAYBOY: In Fire Great Crash, you out 
lined a number of speculattve phenome- 
na that Jed up to the 1929 crash and 
seem to be recurring today: the prolil- 
eraling corporate urge to merge, the 
popularity of semispeculative mutual 


funds, the near-limitless market valua- 
uon of a few largely unproved glamor 
corporations. Is this only coincidental: 
GALBRAITH: No. IT would say that many 
things in the stock market today grow 
from the same factors that were at work 
mm 1929. For a long while after 1929, we 
were protected from a recurrence by 
memory. People remembered what hap- 
pened in 1929 and acted with consequent 
caution. Now it’s going on 40 vears and 
memories have dimmed. Those who were 
burned im 1929 ave mostly broken old 
men, cither senile or soon to be dead. We 
have a new generation of innocents, who 
think there's a fortune to be made in a 
mutual fund that advertises the peculiar 
and unique genrus of its management, or 
who think there is some magic associated 
with an arcane electronic stock, or who 
belreve there is something about com- 
puters that’s certain to make them rich. 
These are people who believe they have 
an original vision; whereas, in fiet, mem- 
ory has run out on them. People had 
the sume belicf in 1929 about radio, 
PLAYBOY: Do you uivest in stocks yourself? 
GALBRAITH: Yes, I clo, but I never trust 
my own judgment about an individual 
company. Whenever I have any money 
to invest, I very cautiously give the job 
toa bank. I hope that it is in touch with 
the behavior of individual companies, as 
I am not. More important, I'd be bored 
if 1 had to find out what is happening to 
the management of General Electric or 
General Dynamics or General Alert. It's 
not a subject IT want to investigate or 
something that I want particularly to 
think about. So I generally indicate to 
the bank what I would like to have them 
buy—the general areas that seem to me 
to be good—but IT leave the selection of 
individual companies exclusively to them. 
PLAYBOY: Many investors nowadays are 
worried about the soundness of the 
dollar itself. Do you think the devalua- 
tion of the dollar is on the horizon— 
either immediately or in the long run? 
GALBRAITH: [I've never thought so. Cer- 
tainly af we cm be sensible in’ our 
foreign policy—and this gets back to Viet- 
ham arun—devaluation is not neces- 
sary. In any case, the devaluation of the 
dollar would make much less difference 
than most people imagine, because if 
the collar were devalued tomorrow, it's 
so umguely important in the world that 
all other currencies would go down at 
the same time. We're talking here in 
Switzerland. Suppose the dollar were de- 
valued by 25 percent and the Swiss franc 
were not. This would mean immediately 
that Swiss watches would go up about 
25 percent in the United States. It 
would mean that Swiss precision ma- 
chinery sold in the U.S. would go up 25 
percent. It would mean that Americans 
coming to Switzerland would find every- 
thing 25 percent more expensive. This is 
a strain the Swiss couldn't stand. So they 
would take steps to pet the Swiss franc 





“You see, darling, your dad and I have always 
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make any sense for you to rebel against us.” 


back in its old relation to the dollar. 
Well, we've picked out the Swiss franc, 
which is usually counted the most stable 
currency in the world. If i had to adjust, 
surely the lesser currencies would, too, 
PLAYBOY: Some of those who might be 
most aflected by devaluation, or by infla- 
uion generally, are people who must live 
on fixed incomes—notably pensioners and 
recipiemts of Social Security payments. 
Recently, our whole Social Security system 
has come under increased criticism from 
the Left as well as rom the Right. Do you 
think the program is basically sound? 
GALBRAITH: There’s always a danger in 
an interview like this thar the subject 
will assume he’s an all-purpose philoso- 
pher. Social Security is not something on 
which T speak with any great compe- 
tence. I think it’s served very well up 
until now. 

PLAYBOY: Can you speak with more com- 
petence about the welfare system? 
GALBRAITH: Yes, I can. I think the wel- 
fare system is in very poor condition. Its 
woeful state leads us to the fascinating 


alternative of guaranteed incomes as a 
substitute for the present welfare system. 
Our current welfare system has, among 
other things. the worst incentive struc- 
ture imaginable, To speak technically, it 
taxes marginal income at 100 percent. I 
an individual is getting $2500 a year on 
welfare and then gets a $2500-a-vear 
job. he loses the $2500 welfare. So it’s a 
tax of 100 percent on the increment of 
income. ‘That kind of tax system gives a 
strong incentive not to work for extra 
income. If that tax system were applied 
to corporate executives ino the $50,000 
bracket, they would scream that the 
Government ts destroying incentives. In- 
deed, they're already saying this, though 
they're taxed at a much more tolerable 
rate, and the argument has less effect 
coming from a man making $50,000 a 
year, because he can very rarely confess 
to working less than at his peak, no 
matter what the incentives. But a 100- 
percent tax rate certainly has an adverse 
effect on the motivation of welfare re- 
cipients. For this reason, we have the 
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curious spectacle of both liberal and con- 
servative economists uniting to discuss 
the possibility of a guaranteed minimum 
income, the so-called negative income 
tax. 

PLAYBOY: Do you favor the negative in- 
come taxe 

GALBRAITH: Yes, I do. I favor a guaran- 
teed minimum income for all Americans. 
PLAYBOY: Some critics of the guaranteed 
minimum income have said it will lead 
io a society in) which many people 
choose not to work, and you yourself 
have often indicated that there's more to 
life than just working. On this subject, 
Keynes wrote, in 1930, that “it will be 
those peoples who can keep alive, and 
cultivate into a fuller perfection, the art 
of life itself, and do not sell themselves 
for the means of life, who will be able to 
enjoy abundance when it comes.” Do 
you agree? 

GALBRAITH: Yes. I would say this was a 
verv succinct statement of the case I was 
making in The Affluent Society. 
PLAYBOY: The only large-scale manifes- 
lation we've yet seen of any group at- 
tempting to achieve Keynes’ dream is 
the hippie movement. How do you feel 
about it? 

GALBRAITH: Not particularly censorious. 
For years, I've imagined that something 
like this might happen—that a growing 
number of people would not be suscepti- 
ble to the desire for more wealth and 
more goods, who would say, “Well, we 
can get along with very littl and have 
Ilcisure time to cultivate our garden.” So 
the advent of the hippies doesn’t surprise 
me. It seems to be a rather natural con- 
comitant of wealth. But TIT confess to 
some considerable misgivings about the 
association of this movement with drugs. 
I would be more reassured if T were cer- 
tain the hippie interests were literary, 
aesthetic and experimental, rather than 
involving what seems to me, in my Cal- 
vinist way, to be rather contrived and 
inadequate forms of experience. But this 
may be a somewhat limited view. T never 
really get very much pleasure out of alco- 
hol, and I don't smoke, so T undoubtedly 
speak from a very parochial point of view. 
PLAYBOY: Hive you ever smoked mari- 
juan? 

GALBRAITH: No, I never have, 

PLAYBOY: Dicu't they smoke it in Berke- 
ley when you went to the University of 
California in the ‘Vhirties? 

GALBRAITH: We had never heard of mari- 
juana then. Social experiment, sex and 
alcohol seemed much more plausible 
forms of excitement in those days, and 
much more popular. The counterpart of 
the hippics when | was at Berkeley were 
the Communists. 

PLAYBOY: Did you ever have anything to 
do with them? 

GALBRAITH: |] was always too shy. I had 
just come down from Canada, I felt rath- 
er provincial and I was afraid the Com- 
munists wouldn't have me. 


PLAYBOY: ‘The hippie love ethic em- 
braces a jovful and unconfined view of 
human sexuality. How do you feel about 
this aspect of what's popularly called 
the Sexual Revolution? 

GALBRAITH: I take a rather relaxed view 
of these matters. Sex is here to stay. 
Each gencration seems to make up its 
own rules and abides by its own code of 
behavior. It’s hard to go back to the 19th 
Century novels, of which I'm extremely 
fond, without feeling that there was a 
certain artificiality and stuffiness about 
the formal relations between the sexes at 
that time. Certainly, what would look to 
the Victorians like the enormous revolu- 
tion that has occurred since has been an 
improvement. And if further improve- 
ment involves further changes, well, I'm 
sull in a highly permissive mood. But 
you must relate my views to the fact that 
I've been married only once and happily 
for 50 years. 

PLAYBOY: The only youth phenomenon 
that’s been as highly publicized as the 
hippie movement is the growing dissatis- 
faction with and resistance to the Selec- 
tive Service System. What do you think 
of the draft? 

GALBRAITH: This is something T dealt with 
brielly in The New Industrial State. 
The draft is archaic, there is no question 
about it. It’s based on two assumptions. 
There's the archaic conviction that there 
is something morally good about compel- 
ling people to serve their country. And 
there’s the very practical belief—shared 
by most of the well to do—that bv draft- 
ing people to serve at less than the going 
wage, you shift some of the cost of de- 
fending the country from the well to do 
to the much poorer draftee. But neither 
of these is a very good reason to support 
the draft. The moral value of compulsion 
is dubious and the argument that the 
costs of defending the country should be 
borne by those least able to pay is ques- 
tionable, at least to the less able. Also, 
no matter what the wealthy might think, 
it’s doubtful rf the draft does save money 
for the well-to-do taxpaver, because a 
draft Army is a short-term service, and, 
with the technology of modern war, you 
spend most of your time training people. 
A large part of the Army at any given 
time is in training; and about the time 
the people acquire the necessary skills 
and competence, their term of service 1s 
over and away they go. Also, the esprit 
of a volunteer Army has always been 
better. The Marine Corps, for example, 
likes volunteers, for the reason that their 
morale is better. 

PLAYBOY: But it’s frequently asserted there 
wouldn't be many Marine Corps volun- 
teers without the threat of the draft. 
GALBRAITH: Perhaps there wouldn't. But if 
you raise wages for military service to the 
point where you make it attractive, then 
it would still be possible for the Marine 
Corps to skim olf. as they like to do, the 
better material. You would then have a 


long-service Army of trained professional 
people, and the lower training costs 
would go a long way to olfset the higher 
wages. The savings might even offset the 
higher wages completely. There once 
was a time when people could argue that 
you had to have the draft because the 
danger that was associated with serving 
in the Anny was such that the supply 
of men was melastic: vou couldn't pay 
people enough, no matter what you paid. 
Now, at least for peacetime service, there 
would be no problem. So what remains 
the case against this proposal? The fear 
of the Armed Forces that the volunteer 
Army would be insufficiently white, 
PLAYBOY: We were about to ask you just 
that. The current re-enlistment rate for 
Negroes is about three times that for 
whites. Doesn't this point to the proba- 
bility that a volunteer Army would be 
largely a Negro Army? 

GALBRAITH: It would be disproportion- 
ately Negro, but I don't see any great 
difficulty in this. If the Negroes respond 
first to higher wages, it’s an indication 
that this is an opportunity that has pre- 
viously been denied them, and therefore 
youre not doing them any damage. But 
if the Army wants a balance between the 
races, then it has a very easy recourse: 
Make the pay attractive to whites, too. 
Raise the = standards—educational and 
otherwise—and you could easily get a 
balance. 

PLAYBOY: But with a volunteer Army— 
black or white—don’t you lose a very 
vital link between the civilian sector and 
the Armed Forces: For instance, if we 
decide to send mercenary troops to a 
brush war in Southeast Asia, relatives 
back home could hardly protest. Who- 
ever is sent would simply be doing his 
job, for which he is paid handsomely. Do 
you think there is any validity to this 
argument? 

GALBRAITH: [t would seem to me that if 
there is a crisis sulhcienthy urgent to 
call for the dispatch of troops, it's better 
to have troops that go willingly and with- 
out the complaint of their parents than 
otherwise. The Pentagon would, I think, 
welcome this. There is another argument 
that one often hears today: that the 
professional Army ts undemocratic, that 
1 tends to have its own parochial values, 
whereas a draft Army more precisely 
reflects the democratic ethos of the com- 
munity. This, also. I think is nonsense, 
the reason being that if there are any 
dangers of a military mentality develop- 
mg. it will develop not in the rank and 
hile but in the officer corps. And we al- 
ready have a professional ofheer corps. 
PLAYBOY: Do you detect this military 
mentaltty within our ofheer corps? 
GALBRAITH: Well, I have seen in many 
military men the capacity to think the 
unthinkible—and even to make it com- 
monplace. 'm always struck, when I go 
to the Pentagon, by how casually the Air 
Force generals talk about the possible 
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use of nuclear weapons and how casually 
they have reduced such weapons to 
slang. [he generals say, “Let's ‘nuke’ 
them.” Ive sat, as many civilians have, 
in conferences where somebody has 
pointed to a general and asked. “Well, 
General, can you guarantee success if we 
have to move m there?” The general will 
sav, “Well, of course, if we're not re- 
strained from using nuclear weapons, | 
can.” This has always astonished me: the 
capacity to take massive destruction and 
make m mito a commonplace of everyday 
life. Incidentally, i's of some importance 
to distinguish among the Armed Serv- 
ices in this respect. The Air Force is sub- 
ject to special criticism here. 

PLAYBOY: Why the Air Force? 

GALBRAITH: The Army and the Navy 
tend to have rather more stable and sen- 
sitive reactions to problems. The Air 
Force is a younger service, with less sta- 
ble traditions. The accident of personalt- 
tres also has something to do with it. The 
Air Force had a succession of leaders like 
Curtis LeMay and Nat Twining who, to 
say the Teast, had a verv limited view of 
the problem of mankind. 

PLAYBOY: But some observers have said 
that the Army and the other services are 
trying to pattern themselves on the Air 
Force success, Is this so? 

GALBRAITH: I hope not, and I don't think 
so. One must bear in mind that the 
Army. over the years. has had a consid- 
erable capacity to produce people capa- 
ble of taking leading positions in civilian 
life. General Brehon Somervell. for ex- 
ample, organized the Work Projects Ad- 
mumistration in New York under Franklin 
Roosevelt. This was one of the most 
difficult jobs of that period. And there 
was General Hugh Johnson, who organ- 
wed the National Recovery Administra- 
tion for FLD. R.; and General Lucius 
Clay, who, after completing his career in 
Europe. had a successful life as an in- 
dustrialist and was also an effective 
politician. 

PLAYBOY: Did you neglect General Eisen- 
hower intentionally? 

GALBRAITH: No, [ didn't neglect General 
Eiscuhower imtentionally; he's an ob- 
vious example. However one might criti- 
cize General Eisenhower, no one doubts 
that he's a man with a strongly civilian 
mentality. I could be even more crili- 
cived for overlooking General Marshall. 
But one of the problems of the Air Force 
is that beige a voung service, it has had 
to make its way against the other serv- 
ices and it has made its way by persist- 
ently overstating the effectiveness of the 
weapon it has. Pm not suggesting chat 
tir power Is an insignificant weapon, but 
in all) military operations—I'll leave 
nuclear operations aside—air power is 
wholly supplementary to ground opera- 
lions. It was very important ro Europe in 
World War Two that we had control of 
the air over the battlefields. But the real 
battles were still fought on the ground. 


On the whole, Air Force claims about 
the success of strategic air attacks—stra- 
tegic bombing, in particular—have been 
vastly exapgerated, I was one of the 
group set up by Secretary Stimson to ap- 
praise the accomplishments of the Air 
Force after World War Two. The strate- 
gic air attacks, we learned, were far, far 
less than expectations. This was especial. 
ly true in Germany. For example, we at- 
tacked all the German airframe plants in 
late February 1944. The plants were all 
hit, but German aircraft production ac- 
tually increased that February—the very 
month of the bombing—by a substantial 
percentage, 

PLAYBOY: Why? 

GALBRAITH: [here were several reasons. 
Most of this manufacturing was done 
with machine tools. It's quite difficult 
to destroy a self-contained piece of such 
machinery. Short of a direct) hit, it 
won't be damaged, or at least it will be 
repairable. The Germans simply dug out 
the machines, where necessary, moved 
them to other locations—churches and 
farm buildings, for instance—and_re- 
sumed business, More important, they 
threw extra energy into what until then 
had been a relatively ineficient industry. 
They put it under better management, 
cut down on the number of models they 
were manufacturing and tooled up to 
make planes that were more immediately 
relevant to their defense needs. You'll 
recall that they were fighting a defensive 
war by then; but until we bombed the 
plaints, they'd been manufacturing bomb- 
ers. Which were relatively useless to 
them. So, as a consequence of all this, 
during the very month following the at- 
tack, they actually increased their air- 
frame output. This discovery, I may say, 
proved a shocking disappointment to the 
Air Force. 

PLAYBOY: Was the case for strategic air 
attacks overstated im Korea? 
GALBRAITH: Yes, it was. Our first reac- 
tion when the North Koreans invaded 
South Korea was that we would send in 
the Air Force and stop the invasion that 
way. But within a few days, we found 
that the Air Force was wholly ineffective 
for this purpose. As the conflict extended 
itself, although we had total control of 
the air over North Korea. full freedom to 
fly planes wherever and whenever we 
wanted, we were never able to keep the 
North Koreans and the Chinese from 
supplying their front lines, This is very 
interesting mm light of the more recent Air 
Force claims that they are able to pre- 
vent infiltration or movement from North 
Vietnam into South Vietnam. Repeated- 
ly, the Air Force has made these clams: 
“Let us bomb this pass and we will stop 
all movement down to South Vietnam.” 
“We're interdicting the movement along 
the Ho Chi Minh trail” “The air attacks 
are all-important for stopping the move- 
ment of men and supplies out of North 


Vietnam into South Vietnam.” “Let us 
add a few more targets around Hanoi or 
Haiphong.” “Let us bomb the harbor at 
Haiphong and we'll bring the enemy to 
ts knees.” We've had dozens of these 
promises, all of them ending in failure. 
Those of us, however, who have studied 
this matter have been totally unsur- 
prised, because we've been accustomed to 
this overclaiming by the Air Force and 
because we've alwavs known that there 
is no use of air power—with convention. 
al weapons—that will keep people from 
marching across the countryside. Noth- 
ing. The shocking thing about the Viet 
hamese war is the wav the Air Force 
continues to make these claims. 
PLAYBOY: Your reasons for opposing the 
war, and the solution you've proposed to 
gct us out of it, have been widely publi. 
cized. You stated vour position at some 
length, in fact, in a speech last summer 
that became the basis for an article in 
PLAYBOY last December. Has your think- 
ing changed since then? 

GALBRAITH: Not really. I've been con- 
cerned to find a solution that relates 
politically not only to the problems of 
Vietnam but also to the problems of the 
United States. One could make a very 
good case for saying the war was simply 
a great mistake and that we should pull 
out altogether. I think | can make that 
case better than most people, because 
I've felt that it was a mistake from the 
beginning. I kept copies of the series of 
letters | mentioned earlier, 15 or 20 let- 
ters that T sent to President Kennedy 
during 1961. and 1962. A lot of them 
concern Vietnam. As carly as 1961, J 
thought we were getting deeper and 
deeper into something that would even 
tually turn out to be one of the great 
tragedies of American history. So, as I 
say, the case could be made for just pull- 
Ing out altogether. 

PLAYBOY: But you haven't made this case, 
have you? 

GALBRAITH: No, because it's not one that 
is gong to appeal to the largest’ number 
of Americans. We need a Vietnam posi. 
vion that will be politically more attrac 
live—a solution that won't cncounter the 
American uneasiness about, in GL lan 
guage. “bueggine out.” There's also one 
other problem that I think some of my 
liberal colleagues have not sufhcitently 
considered, A very large number of people 
m South Vietnam. some hundreds of 
thousands. have rallied to our side in the 
South Vietnamese army, in the Saigon 
government or in the simple pursuit ol 
profits. There's also a number of people. 
the Catholics in particular, who would 
feel emdangered if there were a take-over 
by the Viet Cong. We can't simply write 
those people off. These are considers- 
tions one has to keep in mind. Now. the 
other constderation, which is extremely 
important, has to do with our changing 
view of the conflict. When we launched 
this enterprise back in the carly Sixties, 
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those who were urging the commitment 
of troops were preoccupied with iterna- 
tional communism, The Secretary of 
Stare said many times during that period 
that our ultimate enemy was the Soviet 
Union: that China was a puppet at the 
bidding of Moscow: that Hitnoi repre- 
sented merely an ultimate extremity: and 
that we were concerned with a probe 
that, if mot resisted in Vietnam, would be 
exercised someplace else. The vision that 
existed at that ttme—a point I've stressed 
throughout this interview because it’s so 
important—was the vision of a unified in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy. If we 
didn’t meet it in Vietnam, we would 
meet it in Berlin or someplace else. Since 
that time, of course, this rationale has 
dissolved. We've also seen that North 
Vietnam has a stubborn desire to. re- 
mun independent of both Russia and 
China—particularly China. Phe South 
Vietnamese have welcomed—or at least 
accepted—American troops: but the 
North Vietnamese, m spite of great mili- 
tary pressures from us, have not admitted 
Chinese troops. Increasingly. also, we 


have learned that what we are concerned 
with in South Vietnam is an indigenous 
nationalist movement. The Communists 
are important in this movement, certain- 
lv; they are even paramount; but the 
movement has strong nationalist roots, If 
this were Just an external probe, some- 
thing inspired) purely by Peking or Mos- 
cow or Hano. it wouldia’t be givine us 
anything like the trouble we've faced. It's 
giving us trouble because the Viet Cong 
has managed to associate itself with the 
patriouc and national sentiment of a very 
large proportion of the people there. All 
this comes down to the fact that we are 
concerned not with international com- 
munism: we are concerned instead with 
national communism—commiunism with 
strong nationalist roots. I don't think even 
the more passionate Stute Department 
defenders of our enterprise in) Vietnam 
now entirely deny this. As committed 
a hawk as Professor Walt Rostow agrees 
on this point. But elsewhere in the 
world. ti Yugoslavia, we not only tol- 
erate but affirmatively assist national 
communism, It has also been our policy 
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—and TI think a very wise one—to en- 
courage it im countries such as Poland 
amd Romania, Why, then, should we 
hela it in South Vietnam? This leads to 
the obvious conclusion that we must 
work out some kind of compromise thit 
gives security to those in Saigon and 
elsewhere who would feel threatened by 
national communism but that allows us to 
tolerate it as we do m Yugoslavia or Po- 
land or Romania. I don't know what 
kind of bargain we can strike on behalf 
of our friends. Our bargaining position 
has become much weaker in recent 
months. The important thing is to stop 
the bombing and ascertain the terms on 
which Hanoi will negotiate. If we can't 
strike a barrain, then I would de-escalate 
the war and confine operations 10 protect- 
ing the urban population centers, until 
we can strike a bargain. 
PLAYBOY: But the Viet Cong momentiri- 
ly captured much of Saigon—and most 
of Huc—in the recent Tet attacks. Isn't it 
possible that guerrilla warfare can be 
ellective even tn cities: 
GALBRAITH: Well, we have a lot of men 
in Vietnam. If we once thought of re- 
deemmeg the whole country, we can now 
surely think of protecting a few urban 
areis as a refuge for our friends. ‘The 
military will areue against it, but every- 
one knows that the military argues 
against anv solution that it doesn’t par- 
ticularly like. 
PLAYBOY: Wouldn't withdrawal to the ur- 
ban areas in South Vietnam preclude rural 
social reform, which many critics of our cur- 
rent policy, Senator Robert hennedy among 
them. have deemed very important? 
GALBRAITH: Pacification is already at a 
standstill anc. frankly, [ have verv little 
confidence in our crpacity to relorm 
south Vietnam. The government im_= Sat- 
gon ts a government with a commitment 
to the sfafus guo—except that there 
seems to be a general interest im ineresas- 
ing the eralt. Among the government's 
commitments are those to the old, tradi- 
tional system of landholding. When vil- 
lages have been pacithed in the past, the 
landlords have returned to collect the 
rent, Despite many opportunities, there 
has been no effective land reform. We 
have even seen land reform in reverse as 
the landlords came back. Vhis is not be- 
cause our people there have not seen the 
importance of social reform or the impor- 
tance of getting away from the old colo- 
nial system. It is because the capacity of 
the United States to press such reforms, tn 
any country, is very limited. One of the 
mistakes that my liberal friends have 
made, one of the mistakes with which 
[ve been associated ino the past, has 
been to imagine that the capacity of the 
inited States to effect social change im 
other countries is very much greater than 
itis. As [ mentioned earlier, in the years 
following World War Two, American lib- 
erals had a vision of the revolutionary 
impact the United States could have on 


other countries. EH American idealism 
were combined with American energy and 
a good deal of Americin money, almost 
any social change could be brought off. 
‘This social change was seen as the great 
antidote to communism, We can press for 
social improvement. But we can never 
force social change on a receleitrant gov- 
ernment, Even with all of our power tm 
South Vietnam, we haven't been uble to 
do so, and we won't. 

PLAYBOY: Professor Thomas Thorson, of 
the Universiy of Toronto, has charged 
that your Vietnam solution overlooks a 
very basic point. He says that “the over- 
riding reasons communism is no lounger 
monolithic is American pressure aid re- 
sistance.” “The Chinese,” he savs, “see 
the Russians as sellouts to American 
power, The Russians see the Chinese as 
reckless in the face of American power.” 
And he suggests that a victory for non- 
monolithic communism in Vietnam would 
cheender new Communist unity. 
GALBRAITH: I don't know Professor Thor- 
son, Tim oa graduate of the University 
of Toronto, so Vm naturally a little 
sorry to sce a professor at my old univer- 
sity talking egregious nonsense. The rea- 
son Moscow and Peking fell out is that 
they were both pursuing their own nia- 
tional goals. The national goals of a 
comparatively developed and industrially 
advanced country such js the Soviet Un- 
ion, a country much less wealthy than the 
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United States but certainly one of the 
“have” nations of the world, are very 
different from those of a poor and densely 
populated country such as China. And to 
suppose that Tito broke awav from the 
Soviet Union because of a different in- 
terpretation of American power is equal- 
lv nonsensical. 

PLAYBOY: Another criticism of your mod. 
crate solution was raised) bv several 
PLAYBOY readers after the publication ol 
vour article in’) December. They argued 
that your proposed strategy plays direct- 
ly into the hands of Miao Tse-tung. Mao 
won the Chinese mainland bv estab- 
lishing bases in rural areas, eventually 
encircling—and = then — conquering—the 
ciues. Mao has predicted that the same 
strategy will eventually produce Com- 
munist victories throughout rural Asia. 
Africa and Latin America. Do you think 
your strateey plavs into Mao's hands? 
GALBRAITH: I'm not as close a student of 
the works of Mio as some of your read- 
ers seem to be, but I wouldi’t consider 
this a serious objection. If we have to 
aceept the realitw diat the countrysice is 
voing to continue to be under nationalist 
and Gommunist control. that reality isn't 
lessened by the fact that Mao sees the 
countryside as the best place for revolu- 
lionary action. 

PLAYBOY: Do you think—as Arthur Schle- 
singer does—that the Russians are actually 
quite grateful for our continuing presence 
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in Asia. in that we're helping them. re- 
strain the Chinese? 

GALBRAITH: | think that’s an interesting 
hypothesis. There must be some Rus- 
sans who are sufficiently sadistic to 
take pleasure in the enormous drain of 
manpower and treasure that we're in 
vesting in that part of the world for no 
good purpose. “They must also derive a 
certain pleasure out of the ill will the 
U.S. is generating all through Europe. | 
noticed in the paper the other day that 
our ambassador to Portugal had to can- 
cel a speech because of an anii-Vietnam 
demonstration—in Portugal, of all places. 
‘That's like an Israch ambassador getting 
hoard out of the Bronx by anti-Zion- 
ists. One major consequence of ow 
chterprise ine Vietnam is that not since 
the Russian Revolution has Soviet policy 
in Europe looked so good in comparison 
with that of the Western powers. There 
must be some Russians erateful for that, 
too. But T have the impression—iand I've 
talked) at length about am with quite 
responsible Soviet authoriti¢s—that they 
would like to sce us war cnded., Not so 
much because we're containing the Chi- 
nese but, rather, becuse they worry, as 
Ido, that the war might get out of hand 
and that the Russians themselves might 
somehow get mvolved. | 
PLAYBOY: Do vou think that if the war 
continues to esctlare, the Chinese, rather 
than the Russians, mieht be draws in? 
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GALBRAITH: The State Department assures 
us that this danger doesn't exist. But 
the Far Eastern section of the State 
Department was equally convinced that 
the Chinese would not mtervene in Ko- 
rea. This view was expressed at that time 
—not publicly but certainly privately— 
by the then—Assistame Secretary of State, 
Dean Rusk. Bur the Chinese did inter- 
vene in Korea. To think that we should 
thvays work on the hivpothesis that thus 
danger exists. [ts the satest hypothesis. 
When any military leader, or any State 
Department leader, tells you it's “a cal- 
culated risk” that the Chinese will not 
intervene, you should interpret that to 
mean uhat he doesn't know: he fhoapes 
they won't. The phrase calculated risk is 
the military svnonym for total inorance. 
PLAYBOY: Some ¢cconomists have suggest- 
ec that ULS. withdrawal from Vietnam 
might have grave effects on the Amert- 
can cconomy. Do vou agree? 
GALBRAITH: No, J don't think so. I think 
the economic consequences of peace 
would be almost completely favorable. 
In the first place. the budget would be 
freed very quickly from the 25 or 30 bil- 
lions of dollars that the war is costiny. 
This would remove an important pres- 
sure on spending in the economy. It 
would, in fact. remove most ol the 
inflauionary pressure we're now facing. 
It wouldn't remove that part of the 
inflation problem that is associated with 
the wage-price spiral, but that’s another 
matter. And on the other side, one has to 
bear in mind that this is, fortunately, a 
rather old-fashioned war, in which much 
of the expenditure is on simple things: 
on pay for soldiers, on clothing. equip- 
ment, small arms. ammunition. There 
int even much use of armored vehicles 
in this The most sophisticated 
Weapon We employ, | suppose, is the heli- 
copter. So the claims of this parucular 
comflict are all for things that can very 
easily be used im the civilian economy. 
For this reason, T wouldn't think the comn- 
version problem from war to peace would 
he very serious. If we had a conversion 
problem that involved. for  itstance. 
disestablishing our missile system. the 
economic effects would be much more 
SCTIOUS, 

PLAYBOY: If you were the economic czar 
ol the United States and faced all of the 
problems that the country faces neaw— 
the gold drain the persistent balance-of- 
payments problem, the real prospect of 
inflation—whiat fiscal or monetary meas- 
ures would you take? 

GALBRAITH: I don't necd to put this strict- 
lyin terms of livpothesis. Between 1941 
amd T3, TP owas very close to being 
ino that poston. Thad ultimate charge 
of all) prices ins the United States. My 
basic lesson from that experience was 
to dear how rapidly you can tose all 
of vour friends and how extremely unpop- 
ular an economic cyair ts in the United 
Sunes. It is not a career that I recom- 


Wir. 


mend to any of your readers. On the 
larger issue of economic policy, we re- 
turn again to a single point: We must 
stop the Vietnam war, We are wasting a 
large share of our resources and a large 
part of our budget on this manifestly 
unnecessary enterprise. and we are nol 
matching the cost of what we're spend- 
mg in Vietnam against what we are doing 
to our balance of payments, against what 
were doing to our economic position in 
Europe, against what were doing to 
people who need to travel. against what 
were dome to the reputation of Ameri- 
Gt in other parts of the world. We've 
gotten hooked, almost m the manner of a 
narcotic. by this war. and it lias some- 
how established a priority on all our re- 
sources. If we were to de-escalate the war 
and recover our perspective, we would 
very quickly find—as I just mentioned— 
that we have no uncontrollable inflation 
problem at all. We would quickly dis- 
cover that the dollar is buoyant and that 
we have no serious balance-of-payments 
problem. That's why I have been strong- 
ly urging businessmen, and all Americans 
who have the interests of the country 
at heart, to make themselves heard— 
nol against wage-and-price controls, not 
against curbs on overseas mvestments, 
not against travel restrictions but against 
the Vietnam war, which in a most un- 
necessary wav is making all these things 
necessary. 

PLAYBOY: James Reston wrote recently 
that vou're “pust old enough and big 
enough and Scotch cnough to turn the 
peace movement into a political move- 
ment” if that’s what vou decide to do, 
Do you think you have the power to 
transform the peace movement into an 
elective political organization? 
GALBRAITH: No. Modesty here is not in 
conflict with the truth. T have never de- 
voted myself to any subject so much as | 
have to this. Po have traveled and spoken 
to the point of being tired of my own 
voice—which is remarkable—and I've 
been closely in touch with all the oppo- 
nents of the conflict, Pve helped organ- 
ive, written ads and been a source of a 
certain amount of summunition for the 
Members of Coneress who have been 
fighung the battle there. I have put a 
good deal of effort and thought into crys- 
tallizing the alternatives. And IT have 
urged a certain amount of discipline 
on my [ricuds who oppose che war, 
But T certainly wouldn't claim to have 
succeeded inp bringing the anti-Vietnam 
forces into any sort of discipline. Nor do 
Po ahink that anvbody will do se. This 
great upsurge of opposition really comes 
out of individual convietions. Never has 
there been a cruse—I hate to use the 
word cause—that has inspired so many 
people to mdividual action. 

PLAYBOY: Do you think your own entreat- 
ies have helped spur this action? 
GALBRAITH: Well. IT have absolutely no 
doubt that the processes of persuasion 


here have been enormously influential. 
I've added my voice to that of many oth- 
ers. And there’s no doubt that the tide 
for months and years has been moving in 
this direction. Three vears ago, when 
questions started to be asked about the 
Vietnam war, there were only two Sena- 
tors. Wayne More and Ernest Gruen- 
ing, Who were really willing to speak out. 
Now we have—publicly or privately—a 
clear majority of the Senate and almost 
all whose I. Q. is clearly positive, Simi- 
larly, three years ago, the opposition 
outside of politics was confined to a 
relatively small number of people in the 
wniversiuies. Now, of course, the university 
connnunity is overwhelmingly opposed 
to the war; there's a very large organiza- 
tion of businessmen who are opposed; 
and there’s a large group of Army people 
who are speaking out. General Shoup, 
who was President Kennedy's head of 
the Marine Corps. who holds the Con- 
eressional Medal of Honor, has called 
the whole justification of the war “un- 
adulterated poppycock.” And the polls. 
week by week, month by month, show a 
general increase wn the opposition, [t's 
always possible for the Administration to 
drag back General Westmoreland. to call 
on Ambassador Bunker and to enlist a 
few semor citizens who support its polli- 
cies, in order to reassure us—or themselves 
—that everything ts going well. But. of 
course, when the American people discov- 
er once again that we're sull not aecom- 
plishing anything in Vietnam, that all the 
reassurances have been so much pull, then 
the opposition to the war increases all the 
more. | have no doubt as to the trend, 
PLAYBOY: Would you hazard a guess as 
to how long the war will continue? 
GALBRAITH: No, but I'll say it’s unlikely 
that we'll continue to hght a war in op- 
position to a majority of the American 
people. Once we have a clear majority. 
we'll see light on this matter—and = the 
war will not last verv lone after that. 
PLAYBOY: And when the war ends, what 
will you cdo? 

GALBRAITH: Oh, just what Im doing 
ready, though perhaps VM have ai bit 
more time—and a bit pleasanter a world 
—in which to write. 

PLAYBOY: Do you ver your preatest satis 
faction from. writing? 

GALBRAITH: Yes, I do. Ive found that 
writing—all writing—is a continuous 
process of self-liberation, For many years 





—when To was in my 20s and 30s, per 


haps even later than that—I didnot have 
this sense of liberation. because T dick't 
fully express myself. Perhaps Fo was overly 
cautious. or commencdably modest. Bat if 
I were living my life over again. | think 
the only thing | would change would be 
to exploit this sense of liberation—the 
pleasure of writing a book like The 
Affluent Soctety or The New Industrial 
Mate or a novel like The Trruyiph—ar 
an earlier age. Nothing else but that. 
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“And now I really would like to get your 
opinion of the candidates, miss.” 





implementation and = enforcement of 
those water-quality criterta. These stand- 
ards are subject to Federal approval. In 
the absence of state action adopting 
water-quality criteria. the Federal Govern- 
ment can move and establish its own. 
After the standards are fixed, there 
are methods for pohcng and enforcing 
them. As this article is written, the hear- 
ing’s are going on across the country. 

Why the program was put in the De- 
partment of the Imtenor is a mystery. For 
Interior harbors two ol our worst pollut- 
ers—the Bureau of Mines, which allows 
acul to despoil our waterways, and the 
Bureau of Reclamation, whose projects 
now fill our streams with salt. 

Missourt recently held its hearings on 
standards for the Missouri river. Mis- 
sourt has a water-pollution-control asso- 
ciation that pointed out at the hearing 
that the Missouri river was an excellent 
water supply for half the people of 
the state and for a significant portion 
of its industries. The association, how- 
ever, went on to sav: “Use of the Missourt 
river for removal and ultimate disposal 
of the sewered wastes of cities and in- 
dustries has economic value far greater 
than docs use of the river as a source of 
municipal and industrial water supply. 
Without exception. cities and industries 
itlong the Miussour: river could obtain 
adequate supplies of water of good qual- 
ity from subsurface sources. Likewise, 
other means can be found for transporta- 
tion, fish and waldlile propagation. live- 
stock waterung and recreation.” In other 
words. this association proposes that 
everybody abandon the Missouri and, im 
the cause of economics, leave m to the 
polluters. 

This assodation at the hearing pre- 
dicted economic doom unless streams in 
Missouri are used for their capacity to 
assimilate wastes, saying that the lMiilure 
to do so would “lower standards of living 
and the general economy and decrease 
employment.” 

In taking direct aim at those who like 
a clean river for its beauty, for its swim- 
ming holes. for its fishing. boating and 
canoeing, the association said at the 
hearing: “While the entire public will 
share in paying the cost of maintaming 
that water quality. only a fraction of the 
public will enjoy the benefits of those 
witter uses for which water-quality re- 
quirements are most demanding.” 

The inertia of those who have a vest- 
cd interest in pollution is one obstacle. 
These interests are powerful. They are 
represented by most of our vast industrt- 
al complex. They are made up of huge 
metropolitan areas [tke New York, and 
they have never made any attempt to treat 
their sewage. They are made up of many 
who still look upon a river as having no 
value except as a carricr of wastes. 


) OUEST (continued fram page 98) 


In addition to the mnertia is the cost 
of cleanup, and the cost is going to be 
staggering. For example, the city of St. 
Louis recently undertook a contract to 
build a sewage-disposal plant—not an up- 
to-date varicty, but one of the most 
primitive nature. It will contain only a 
primary treatment process, which does 
lithe more than settle out the solids. This 
contract alone is estimated to cost at 
least $95,000,000. While the Federal 
share of these programs was promised 
fer from 30 percent to 5U percent of the 
cost, the Federal budget has already been 
drastically cut. due to Vietnam expendi- 
tures; and the appropriation of — the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Admin- 
istration was cut by two thirds for the 
fiscal year ending June 50, 1968. 

Industrial use frequently requires cool 
water for its processes, the water eventu- 
ally returning to the river at a high 
degree of temperature. This process, if 
continued, may raise the temperature of 
the entire stream. A stream for trout must 
be # cool-water stream. Raising a stream’s 
temperature may change its entire life, 
ruming not only its recreational potential 
but its commercial potenual as well; e.g., 
its production of shellhsh. 

This has happened to several streams, 
notably the St. Croix in Minnesota and 
the lower Potomac in Virginia. The 
heatmeg of the lower Potomac waters is 
apparently modifying vast populations of 
meroscopic plants that start the food 
chain in the river. It has reduced the 
white perch and certain flathish and 
caused the soft-shelled clams to disappear. 
It has killed tens of cdhousanuds of crabs. 

The dangers of thermal pollution mul- 
uply fase; and with the oncoming use of 
nuclear power that demands great quan- 
uinics of cooling water, the risks ahead 
we Wicreasine. 

Saving a stream from this fate means 
require industry to build cooling tow- 
crs for its water and using the same water 
over and over again 

Sirip mining for coal is another source 
of great infection. Suip mining uses miis- 
sive machinery to remove coal near the 
surface. And i is a process notorious lor 
desecratmng wild land and poisoning 
pure water. There ts sulphur in these Ap- 
palachian lands, and sulphur when wet 
produces sulphuric acid. which destroys 
all vegetation suid all aquatic life in the 
streams and ponds that it reaches. At 
least 4000 miles of Appalachian streams 
are being potsoned im this way. TVA as 
well as private operators are the despoil- 
ers, VVA flving the Federal flag of con- 
servation. It uses coal from strip mining 
to run its stand-by steam plants, 

Why must we the people tolerate this 
ruination of our mountain waterwavs? 

The problem bas been neglected so 
long. the population has been increasing 
so fast, that the conditions across the 


country have reached an emergency sta- 
tus. SO the crisis that has been devel- 
oping around our waterways is one of 
the greatest we have had to face, at least 
since the Civil War. 

And so the battle lines are being 
drawn in the late 1960s. 

We in America have no monopoly on 
this pollution problem. Europe knows 
intimately, and recently the conditions on 
the Rhine reached such desperate propor- 
tions that steps are under way to preserve 
the river. 

The same awareness exists in the 
Soviet Union. We are told by the Soviet 
Academy of Science that in the heavily 
industrialized Ural Mountains area there 
Is not “one single unpolluted river.” Do- 
mestic and) industrial water supplies 
have been greatly impaired. Fish have 
been deprived of spawniug and feeding 
grounds and pollution has been so severe 
nm spots that some Russian rivers have 
become impassable. 

When TI was in Siberia in 1965, T vis- 
ited Lake Baikal. The lumber industry 
was getting under way and the cutting 
caused soil erosion that filled the river 
beds with mud and even brought it into 
the lake. Lake Baikal is unique in 
scientific circles. It has. it is said, the 
purest water mm the world and it is the 
site of intense Russian scientific endeav- 
ors. When I was there, Russian pulp 
mills, newly constructed near Lake Bai- 
kal, were ruuning their discharge pipes 
to the lake. The Russian scientists were 
up in arms and them power and prestige 
in the Soviet Union was so great they 
were thle to vet a change that might save 
the lake from pollution. The alternative 
they proposed was that there should be 
coustructed a long ptpeline that would 
carry the industrial wastes from the pulp 
mills through a small mountain ranve 
mio a stream flowing north into the 
Arctic Ocean. By 1908, the Russian sci 
entists hack lost their battle and Lake 
Baikal was being polluted by the indus- 
trial waste from the new pulp mills. 

The answer to the problem of pollu 
lion is no longer a mystery. Wherever 
and whenever it ukes place. technology 
has most of the answers and the problem 
is to mobilize the people and the finan. 
cial resources to clean up the lakes and 
rivers. Science is constantly putting these 
problems mn new dimensions. Thus great 
progress made im desalang water from 
the ocean—an experiment headed up by 
Israel beginning about 20) years ago. 
While costs are sull higher than those 
nonnally assoqated with the creation of 
municipal water strppplies, they are within 
reach once the urgency ts felt. 

In 1964, when Fidel Castro decided to 
cut off all Cuban water on Guantanamo 
Bay. we decided to be mdependent of 
him and quietly installed a big desalting 
plant. Sea water is heated under pres- 
sure to 195 degrees F.. when tt flashes 
into steam. This process is repeated 
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many times, the steam producing a con- 
densate that is almost tasteless, since it 
contains no minerals, At Guantanamo we 
are producing one gallon of fresh water 
out of 16 gallons of sea water. Now, we 
produce at Guantinamo 2,250,000 gal- 
lons a day—more than enough to meet 
the needs of the base; and with the 
steam that is generated, we operate an 
electric power plant of 1500 kws. 

The point of this is that not only is 
desalting useful to seacoast cities short of 
water but it is also uselul to take the nu- 
tnénts out of sewage, making it possible 
to return pure water to the river or the 
lake and to pipe the residue off to cen- 
ters where it can be processed for indus- 
inal or agricultural use. The avenues 
leading to the solution of the pollution 
problem are numerous and science is 
constantly opening up new ones. 

The problem of our rivers does not 
end with pollution. The erection of dams 
is probably our problem number two. 
Dams for hydroelectric power became a 
very popular politcal slogan about 30 
years ago. Hydroelectric power is cheap 
power and it has become associated in the 
public mind in this country with public 
power. Whether a dam is built to generate 
public power on the one hand or private 
power on the other, it still rums a river 
as a free-Howing stream. There is no 
turning back the clock by removing the 
dams that we already have built. But 
there is sull opportunity to save what re- 
mains of our free-flowing rivers and seek 
our power from other sources. The re- 
maining [ree-flowing rivers that we have 
are national treasures and = should be 
cleaned up and preserved for their great 
recreational and spiritual values. 

Sometimes these dams are proposed 
for flood control, sometimes for a water 
supply. There may be no alternative to 
one dam or a series of dams when it 
comes to flood control or for water sup- 
ply. Yet even here, if the design is to 
save a free-flowing river, such dams as 
are needed can be put way upstream or 
on a tributary, saving the main water- 
way for hshermen, canocists, swimmers, 
and the like. 

A case in point is the Potomac river. 
As I have said, the Corps of Engineers 
has planned a dam to provide a head of 
water to flush the river of sewage. It 
has also proposed dams for a water 
supply. and there is no doubt but that the 
metropolitan area of the nation’s capital 
needs prudent planning in that connec- 
tion. But here agai, alternatives are 
available. There is the estuary that runs 
for about 30 miles from Little Falls just 
above Chain Bridge down into Chesa- 
peake Bay. This part of the estuary is 
not salt or brackish water. It is tidal 
water that stays fresh. The technicians 
will probably deny that the water is fresh, 
because the water in the estuary contains 
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of salt still leave the water potable, and 
itis potable water that is needed for the 
city’s domestic use. 

So in making plans for the city's fu- 
ture water supply, a pumping plant 
could easily be imstalled below Little 
Falls to move into action when the water 
above Little Falls becomes dangerously 
low. The estuary contains 100 billion 
gallons of potable water and this, plus 
the flow of the river, is enough to keep 
the nation’s capital supplied for the 
indefinite future, no matter how big it 
grows—once the Potomac is cleaned up. 

Why does the Corps of Engineers 
therefore suggest dams instead of a 
pumping plant in the estuary plus com- 
plete sewage treatment and removal of 
all of the pollutants from the water? 
‘That remains a mystery. Many think it is 
because the Corps builds dams very well 
and does not do other things quite as 
well and, therefore, it imposes upon socie- 
ty its specialty. like the chef who im- 
poses his own favorite dish on all the 
patrons! That has led some to say, “We 
pay the farmers not to plant G@ops. Why 
don't we pay the Corps of Engineers not 
to build dams?” 

My point ss that the free-flowing river 
usually can be saved by the use of alter- 
natives and our search should be for those 
alternatives. 

The reason for this is accentuated 
when one studies the history of the 
dams. In my state of Washington, there 
is a very fine dam on the Wenatchee that 
is now useless because it is sanded in, 
There have been suggestions that the 
dam be blown out so that the sand can 
escape. But the fish experts veto that 
proposal, because it would ruin spawning 
grounds for 20 or 30 miles downstream. 
So the dam stands as a white elephant, 

Go to Texas and you will see dam aft 
er dam silted up and no longer useful, or 
fast becoming such, as at Lake Austin, 
Lake Kemp, Lake Corpus Christi, Lake 
Dallas, Lake Bridgeport, Eagle Lake, 
Lake Waco, Possum Kingdom Reservoir 
and Lake Brownwood. 

The life of a dam there is shorter than 
the life of a dam in the Pacific North- 
west, because rivers in Texas run heavy 
with silt. 

Dams that ruin free-lowing rivers are 
temporary expedients for which we pay 
an awful price. The search, as I said, 
should be for other alternatives, whether 
the dam be used for power, public or 
private, water supply, flood control or 
Irrigation, 

I have mentioned the powerful Corps 
of Engineers as one of our despoilers. 
TVA is another. As this is written, TVA 
is promoting the building of a dam on 
the Little Tennessee—not for power, not 
for irrigation, not for flood control. The 
dam, it is said, will provide new industri- 
al sites for industry. But FWA already 
has hundreds of industrial sites that go 


begging for purchasers or lessees. Why 
destroy the Litthe T? It is some 30 miles 
Jong and is the best trout stream in the 
Southeast. Its water is pure and cold. Its 
islands are wondrous campgrounds. Its 
valleys are rich and fertile, being some 
of the very best agricultural lands in the 
South. Here was the home of Sequoya, 
the great Cherokee chief. Here are the 
old Cherokee village sites never mined 
for their archaeological wonders. Here is 
the old Fort Loudoun, built by the British 
in 1756, All of these wonders will be de- 
stroyed forever and buried deep under 
water for all time, Why not save this ree- 
reauional wonderland for our grandchil- 
dren? Why allow it to be destroyed in a 
real-estate promotion by IT'VA? 

The wuth is that our momentum is 
toward destroying our natural wonders, 
converung them into dollars. The mod- 
ern Genghis Khans are not robber bar- 
ons; they fly the “conservation” flag; 
they promote “employment” and “devel- 
opment” and “progress.” They have many 
instruments at their command. Industrial 
waste and sewage is one; destrucuon of 
free-flowing rivers through the building of 
dams ts another. 

Yet in spite of this destructive trend, 
there are a few encouraging signs. 

The cause of free-flowing rivers re- 
ceived new impetus in 1964 when Con- 
press created the Ozark National Scenic 
Riverways, which will preserve in perpe- 
turty portions of the Jack’s Fork river in 
Missouri. By this law, Congress directed 
that the natural beauty of the landscape 
be preserved and enlunced, that the out- 
door resources be conserved and that the 
Secretary of the Interior establish zones 
where hunting and fishing are permitted. 
A related idea is expressed in the Wild 
Rivers Bill that Senator Church of Ida- 
ho has been promoting. It passed the 
Senate in 1967 and is now pending in 
the House. Vhis proposed National Wild 
River system would comprise large seg- 
ments of the Salmon and Clearwater in 
Idaho, the Rogue in Oregon, the Eleven 
Point in Missouri, the Buffalo in Arkan- 
sas, the Cacapon and its tributary the Lost 
river in’ West Virginia, and the West 
Virginia portion of the Shenandoah. The 
Wild River area would be administered 
for water and wildlife conservation, and 
for outdoor-recreation values. Yet it would 
not interfere with other uses such as lum- 
bering, livestock grazing, and the like, 
though it would bar industrial wastes and 
sewage. The idea is to hand down to the 
oncoming generation a few of our impor- 
tant free-flowing streams in a pleasing and 
relatively unaltered environment, 

There is a growing interest among the 
states in the preservation of their free- 
flowing rivers. Maine has taken the lead 
in saving the Allagash, a lamed canoe 
waterway even belore Thoreau, which 
runs north through Telos Lake to the St. 
John. Most of this will now be preserved 
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as a wilderness waterway. with a belt of 
land between 400 feet and 800 feet wide 
on each side that will be managed to 
maintain the wilderness character of the 
waterway. Phe electorate i November 
1966 approved a bond issue to help fr 
nance the land- and water-riehts acquisi- 
tion. Federal funds will also help in the 
acquisition program, The state will con- 
trol all campsites, Most motors will be 
barred, this being a canoe sanctuary for 
hunters. fishermen and those who like the 
thrill of white water. 

In 1947. Congress approved a Water 
Pollution Control Compact between the 
New England States, and they have 
made considerable progress in providing 
water-quality standards and in classifying 
rivers. But sad to say. quite a num- 
ber of the New England rivers, con- 
spicuously the Merrimack and) Nashua, 
are put in the lowest categories. which 
means they are little more than carriers 
of waste. 

In 1961, Congress authorized the Del- 
aware River Basin’ Compact between 
Delaware, New Jersey, New York and 
Pennsylvania. Some progress has been 
made in establishing water-quality stand 
ards for that river. 

On September 26. 1966. the Hudson 


River Basin Compact became — law, 
whereby Congress pave New York, New 
Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts — and 


Connecticut authority. to preserve the 
thitural, scene. liestorical and recrea- 
tional resources of the Hudson. to abate 
water pollution and develop water re- 
sources, to preserve and rehabilitate the 
scemme beauty of the river and to promote 
its fish and wildlife and other resources. 
Now the troublesome Hudson, saturited 
with raw sewage. cin be surveyed in its 
cntirety and overall planning instituted 
that in time mav make it safe, health- 
wise, even lor swimming. 

There ts another interesting develop- 
ment—ithis one in the state of Washing- 
ion. The Yakima river flows off the 
eastern slopes of the Cascades to form 
the Columbia near Pasco, Tn its upper 
reaches it is a clear, cold, free-flowing 
river filled with trout excellent for 
swimnyiing and a fine canoe waterway. 
Mrs. Douglas and T became disturbed at 
a creepung real-estate development. Real- 
estate operators are selling lots on the 
river front and it is plain that in time 
the riverbank will be packed with houses, 
Sewage from their cesspools and septre 
winks will pollute the waters. Industry 
ismovine mi. and there are telltale signs 
that odustrial wastes are beginning to 
poison the river, We helped form the 
Yakima River Conservaney to design state 
procedures for protecting this water 
course. Others in the state capital took 
up the cause: and now there is a_ bill 
pending that would set aside this part 
of the Yakima and parts of several other 


rivers in Washington as wild rivers, put- 
ting under spec) zoning control a 
sunctuary bele that is one quarter of 
a mile wide on each side of each of 
these rivers. Dnothis way. the natural state 
of a river will be preserved. its’ [ree- 
flowing character matntamned, its scenic 
values and its purity honored, while no 
inconsistent use will be banned, In other 
words, agricultural uses could go on un- 
impaired: even some residential sites and 
campgrounds could be sanctioned. But 
the essential character of the stream will 
be kept inviolite: and LOO) years from 
now, there will be unspoiled waterway 
wonders for our ereat-pgreat-eraundchildren. 

Some pounds and swamps ino nanonal 
wildlife reluges and game ranges are un- 
der the jurisdiction of the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service; and it is directed under 
the Wilderness Act of 1964 to make rec- 
ommendations concerning ther  preser- 
vatron as roadless wilderness areas. In 
1967, numerous hearings of that clyaracter 
took place; one of the first concerned the 
Great Swamp inp New Jersey, which jiar- 
bors otter, beaver, and mauy other species 
of wildlife and many botanical wonders. 
Developers have lad their eyes on it, 
especially for an airport. No decision has 
been reached by the agency on the Wilder 
ness issuc. The hinds around the Great 
Swamp have been increasing im value and 
the speculators’ appetutes for the Great 
swamp are keen. But for most of us, whit 
Brooks Atkinson recently wrote its the 
essence of the cause: “In Great Swamp 
the property values are low because the 
land is good lor nothing except life, 
knowledge, peace and hope.” 

The Forest Service and Park Service 
are also required by the Wilderness Act 
of 1964 to determine what roudless areas 
will be preserved m= their respective do- 
mains. The hearings. now going on and 
to take place, will sometimes involve the 
fate of rivers. A notorious example is the 
Minam river in the Wallowa-Whitman 
National Forest of eastern Oregon, one 
of the very few rivers in the Pacifte 
Northwest not paralleled by a road. 
Lumbermen are anxious to build such 
a road, not only to make money from 
timber sales but primarily to make a small 
formne in building the road itself, The 
Minam—as crystal clear as any in’ the 
land-—would be heavily silted by logging: 
the road would soon be clogged with 
cars; and the banks would be packed with 
people. The quiet and seclusion of the 
sanctuary would be lost forever and the 
natural character of the — free-llowing 
Minam would disappear. 

There will be a chance to save a uum- 
ber of waterways under the Wilderness 
Act from all pollution aud all “develop- 
ment.” 

The same, of course, is true of many 
Jakes in the high country. But as respects 
the lakes in our low country, we have 
nude yumazing progress. The Dust Bowl 


of the Twenues and ‘Thirties taueht us 
something of soil and water conservation. 
At that time, our natural ponds and 
marshes were fast being drained. The cycle 
has been reversed. Due Lurgely to the Soil 
Conservation Service, about |.500,000 new 
farm ponds have been formed. These 
uve some recreational value, but their 
greatest umpact probably has been ou the 
duck population. Many are wonderful 
fish ponds. Over half of them have been 
a preat boon to waterfowl. Those new 
ponds in the North Central States are in 
areas where several hundred million bush- 
els of waste corn are commonly left in the 
fields. These are prized feeding grounds 
for waterlowl and probably have changed 
some of the ancient flyways. 

In 1960, President Eisenhower vetoed 
the proposed Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act. which would have increased 
Federal grants for the construction of 
sewage-treatment works and such pur- 
poses. His veto was based on the fiaee 
that water pollution is “a uniquely local 





blight” that must be assumed by state ane 
local governments. 

That) Federal attitude has changed 
under Presidcuts Kennedy and Johuson, 
so that today there is a) pervasive pro- 
gram for Federal control. in case the 
suues lath to act: promptly. The dimin. 
ishing Federal funds avathible for clean- 
up of the rivers and lakes of the nation is 
part of the wagedy. Another is that the 
Eisenhower attitude sull obtains in- crit- 
al agencies such as the Bureau of the 
Budget. And in the absence of a tre: 
mendous popular drive. the critical con- 
dittons promise to get worse and worse. 

One expert in the held of preservation 
of our streams and lakes recently said, 
“We can hardly expect to be as smart in 
the future as we've been stupid in’ the 
past.” But with the mounting public con- 
cern evident on every hand, it may be 
possible by 2000) a.p. 10 restore some of 
our watercourses and lakes to their pris- 
une condition. 
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ars Cr SCANDINAVIA 
fcontinucd from page 134) 

The Swedish girl hates to be chained. 
either to her environment or to another 
human being. Often, even if she is mar 
ried, she will take a vacation by herself 
in order to sample—however briefly—a 
different life style. Jealousy and proprie- 
tary mferest are not nearly so meaning: 
ful to her as they are to women in most 
other Western countries. In her mind, ; 
love relationship with another human 
being is closely linked to a sense of re- 
sponsibility, healthy understanding and 
mutual acceptance. She is, above all, a 
proud, free spirit. She will get along best 
with these who respect her freedom. 

.“ * 

A Stockholm-to-Copenhagen jet hop 
—or, better, the car-and-ferry wip south 
through Goteborg and Malmo recommend- 
ed by Deighton last: month—involves a 
definite, if subtle, change of ambiance. 
Compared with her Swedish sister, the 
Danish girl is somewhat less purposeful, 
She takes life in stride but doesn't try 
to shape it to her own ends. Gay, ir 
repressible, zealous—she is also the hap- 
less victim of a peculiarly Danish concept 
called fygee, a way of life that con- 
notes warmth and coziness within four 
walls. Her amatory escapades are some- 
times less the fruition of romantic desire 
than the wish to be snugly comfortable, 
removed from strife and unpleasantness. 
This preoccupation with fygge comple- 
ments a vaguely felt sense of melancholy 
that the Danes do share—no matter what 
the guidebooks might tell you—with their 
legendary Prince Hamlet. Yet there is 
little about the tall. leggy girl, pedaling 
her bicycle down a winding Copenhagen 
street with the sun shining on her blonde 
hair, that suggests Weltschimerz. Like all 
her Scandinavian sisters. she wears little 
or no make-up, for she needs none. Her 
clothes are cut simply and stylishly in 
bold, solid hues that seem to emphasize 
her artless self-assurance. The visiting 
American may find her as fresh and un- 
affected as an meenuous child: he must 
get to know her a bu before he can see 
that her outgoing and guileless good 
humor sometimes carries a sardonic edge. 

Copenhagen itsell, aptly called the 
Paris of the North, is a seductive city of 
over 1,000,000 people. There are more 
restaurants per square foot than any 
where except Paris. and nearly as great a 
concentration of night clubs as in) Ham- 
burg. Finding agreeable female company 
is roughly as taxing as scribbling “Kunne 
De taenke Dem en drink?” (“How about 
a drink?") on a napkin. Again, Copen- 
hagen’s better seribbling | spots—along 
with the other attractions of this fasei- 
nating city—were outlined in these pages 
last month by Deighton, 

The sexual climae of Copenhagen is 
almost as enlightened as American myth 








would have it. Surprisingly, despite the 
copious amateur competition, there 4s 
some prostitution, not only ir Copen- 
hagen but in all the Scandinavian capt 
tals. Copenhagen has no law agaist the 
world’s oldest’ profession, though  ordi- 
nances do require that a young lady have 
more conventional work as well. The 
iInquinng traveler might find himself in 
the company of a lovely kindergarten 
teacher or a sweet-faced secretary who ts 
using (his ancient means to augment her 
mecome. But it should not take long to 
discover if a relationship is to be strictly 
business. That discovery made, the part- 
nership should senstbly be dissolved: In 
the lush hunting grounds of Copenhagen, 
we doubt that many energenc travelers 
will wish to forgo the pleasures of the 
chase, 

The Danish girl's open atutude  to- 
ward sex must be viewed in the context 
of the permissive society she inhabits. 
Nudte magazines abound in’ newsstands 
and kiosks—not only in Copenhagen but 
in other Danish towns—without interfer- 
ence from the police. Vending machines 
oferine condoms stand tn open view on 
the streets, and any schoolgirl of 14 or 
over is entitled to free instruction by the 
school physician in the use of contracep- 
tive devices. Censorship of movies—ut 
cluding such sex epics as Vilgot SjOman's 
recent Swedish flick £ Am Currous—Yel- 
low, the coital sections of which were 
shown on Denmark's national TV—has 
all but disappeared, Daily newspapers in 
Copenhagen freely dispense medical ad- 
vice about specific sexual functions, and 
photos of unadorned femininity often 
find’ their way into the daily press. So 
it's not surprising that the Danish girl 
approaches sex with — unself-conscious 
ingenuousness. To her, the protracted and 
widely publicized debate about the role 
of sex in a modern society ts cnurely aca- 
demic—and a battle berween old preyu- 
dices and new ideas. While she certatnly 
casts her lot with the forces of change, 
the entire issuc seems almost irrelevant 
to her own fulfifled existence. 

Unlike the young American woman, 
for whom a job is often just a lull be 
tween school and marriage, the Danish 
girl is adamant tn her quest for complete 
financial tndependence—olten even aft- 
cr mariage. The most prestigious jobs 
for girls are in the Danish television in- 
dustry, which employs a bevy of dulcet 
votced distafl announcers. Slighth down 
the status ladder are the girls who work 
as maerazine fashion coordinators and 
photographer's models. But even if she 
voes the strndard shopeirl or secretary 
route, a pige (pronounced pee-ga) may 
well have more space in her ofhce than 
in her apartment. In Copenhagen, as in 
Scandinavii’s ouher capitals, there 1s a very 
reel housing shortage. Many young wom- 
ch manage to crowd into small pads in 
the bohemian section of Chiristianshavn, 
an ancient part of the city crisscrossed by 





canals. Perhaps the lack of elbowroom is 
the source of her abiding love for the 
gently rolling countryside. A companion 
will find her cager, from spring through 
autumn, to forsake the city and venture 
into the world of nature, preferably by 
bicyele. Castle hopping in the country, 
which is a favorite weekend pastime, is 
apt to begin at the copper-roofed Kron- 
borg Castle in) Hamlet-hallowed — Elsi- 
nore. Day-urippers also make it a point to 
take in’ the majestic, moat-eirdled Fre- 
densborg Castle, which for centuries has 
been the summer residence of Danish 
royalty. True to the Viking spirit of her 
forebears, the Danish girl—whether prin- 
cess or commoner—relishes the water, 
She seems her happiest gracing the deck 
ol a sleek sailboat or letting the waves 
along the Juthand coast roll against her 
tanned body. 

The | separate-butequal vacationing 
doctrine is somewhat less prevalent: in 
Denmark than in Sweden, but the young 
Danish wife docs not categorically shun 
an occasional outing on her own—and 





democratically expects her husband to 
enjoy the same privilege. Matrimony in 
Denmark quite olten is welded by mu- 
tual consent rather than by magistrate’s 
oath. If both partners work, the Danish 
tax system makes cohabitation a decided 
advantage, and progeny have the same 
legal rights as if the pledge of allegiance 
had been taken. The tentacles of the wel- 
fare state reach deep into Danish society, 
but the Danish female and her partner 
—no matter what their relatiionship— 
enjoy a sense of privacy and self-respect 
that few countries can offer. 

The desire for privacy is even more 
pronounced in the Norwegian girl, per- 
haps «dictated by the pervasive sense of 
sheer remoteness in her craggy, lyjord- 
nicked country, which is bisected just 
north of rts mid-pomt by the Arce Cir- 
cle. The pike {pronounced pee-ka) 1s tess 
prone to breoding than her Swedish 
sister amd somewhat less an overt pleasure 
secker than her Danish cousin. Most 
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remarkably, she is usually devoid of com- 
plexes. accepting the vicissitudes of life 
with vrace and self-reliance. 

Her interest in foreigners is) slightly 
Jess consuming than that of her Scandi 
Navin sisters. and a tourst who lacks 
the sporting imstinct ought to head celse- 
where. But if he's prepared to paruike of 
the outdoor Lile—fishing. skimg, hiking. 
biking—or at least makes an honest 
show of interest. he will fine her a will- 
mg. even eager, companion. Rigors that 
would! leave less hearty individuals ex- 
hausted scem to revitalize the Norwe- 
vian girl. After a long day of skiing or 
hiking. she'll proceed 10 squeeze every 
ounce of cnjoyment out of evening and 
might. 

During the winter months. the Oslo- 
based belle spends much of her free time 
at home. But in the summertime she 
blooms, swept up in the crosscurrents of 
citv life. She starts the evenimp carly, for 
Oslo’s meht life is short and hectic. or- 
ganived within the confines of the liquor 





monopoly’s decree that no alcohol be 
served in) public after 11:45. Unless he 
has already established liaison with a 
pike, the waveler might warm up at the 
Tellefanten. a cozy rendezvous whose fe 
male chentele on any evening mav = be 
properly regarded as willing to entertain 
a well-intentioned male gesture, To show 
his sincerity, our man might tempt his 
compamon with dinner at Blom’s. where 
a course of fenalar (cured lez of mution) 
or vakorret (cured trout) goes admirably 
well with a ¢lass of Norwegian beer and 
a chilled potion of Loéifen. a remiark- 
ably smooth but diabolically deceptive 
aquiwit, The Rainbow Room is a well- 
regarded night spot. 

In a city whose mehe life is restricted, 
vate crashing at) private parties is com- 
monplhice. With the party spirit running 
lich by the time the pubs close. vour 
chances of rejection at the door are mini- 
mal, especially if you're accompanied by 
a osiking voung woman. Much of la 
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around! famed Frogner Park; should the 
night turn into morning. leave the party 
lor a stroll there: The place is unique. 
Here the contemporary Norwegian sculp- 
lor Gustav Vigeland—a Nordic Rodin— 
created some 155° stattary groupings of 
mnernwined male and female bodies. The 
works. centered on a 57-loot-high mono- 
lith of immense suegestiveness, seem 
smmcumes to honor a visionary marriage 
of obesity and sexuality. J toto. the 
statues are a remarkably warm expression 
of one man’s powerful humanism. 

During the summer, so the local sav- 
mg voes. the Norwesians fish and make 
love: in the wintertime, the streams freeze 
up. It’s common for voung couples. even 
if thewre just friends. to sleep together. 
wid not simply because it’s warmer that 
way. The noon of post-teen virginity is 
considered preposterous. although one 
wise man in Oslo claims to have heerd 
#tbout a real virgin living in the remote 
and isolated northland. 

Nowhere does her amorous proclivity 
come bubbling to the surface more than 
when the Norwegian girl is on a hiking 
or sknng excursion. The countryside is 
dotted with charming, secluded log cab: 
ins, hostelries and cottages. A wip by 
high-speed electric train and car from 
Oslo takes vou in a few hours to the 
Gausdal or Rondane mountain hotels in 
Gudbriundsdalen. some 300 kilometers 
north of Oslo: both are strikingly hand- 
some resort hotels offering incomparable 
opportunivies for privacy and quiet con- 
templation, if thats vour wont. A toast 
belore a roaring fire in the rough open- 
hearth fireplace should. with any kind of 
charm. Jead to even closer communiot. 

In such a sciting. the Norwegian girl 
shakes off the physical and spiritual inhi- 
binons of ctv dife. and her wue Scandi- 
WHIM thiture cmerges. She feels no 
need to live up to an image or a reputa- 
tion: like anv Scandinavian givl, she’s 
uniquely herself, acting and reacting as 
her will dictates. going where her desires 
take her. For the Seandinavian eirl. sex 
and sin are unrelated. When she gives, 
she gives freely and willingly. bent on 
satislying only herself and her new- 
found companion. Her society is Tuuda- 
menwuly cgalitguian and strives above all 
to atiick inequity and injustice without 
sacrificing personal freedom. And, to a 
very large measure. it succeeds. It's also 
a compassionate society, whose principal 
aim is to achieve the greatest happiness 
for the greatest mumber—a_ progressive. 
permissive subcontinent encouraging ar 
istic expression, insisting on individual 
liberty and) tolerating a breath-taking 
range of sexual expression. It is an old 
social order, but its ideas are young. its 
people as secure as anv on earth—and 
ts girls as beautiful and as free as its 
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NAN FROM NOI-YET 
(continued from page 103) 


it. T learned that poor Oliver Colquhoun, 
who never could get his play tried in Drury 
Lane. is clea. 

But | was attended by e@reatest astonish- 
ment when | apprehended a gross fieure 
ina snull-coloured coat seated next the 
fire with its back to the company. 

The figure turned to regard me. pre- 
senting its great Wart-hog’s lace. When 
its mouth opened. “twas like the splitting 
of a steamed pudding. “So! (it sad) I see 
vou have not yet learnt vour lesson, “Tim- 
othy Scunthe, but must needs be taught 
more manners! Do you not know better 
than to anterrupte ao oman while he ts 
meditating?" 

It was indeed our old) friend. cantan- 
kerous as ever. To shall never forget the 
ume [spilled mulled wine upon him— 
indeed. he shall mever let me forget at, 
though tt happened close on cleven years 
cupren! 

I stayed to see the evening out with 
Johnson and tis ctrele, to which there 
wre no few additions. The good Doctor is 
thicker of limb now. with a propensity 
(he says) to gout: though T perceive no 
shortening of his breath. He disposed 
last eventug of two Philosophy Students 
(Uhey were arruing about the Soul, [ be- 
heve. T could not fallow them... a School- 
master. i Grub Street writer. wud a poo 
motensve solicttor who wandered in for 
tocup of tea and did nor stav to see it 
cooled. In short, Dr. Johnsen is himpsell: 
Witty. Spleneue. aud) Eminently Seasi- 
ble. To was keenly reminded of the divs 
when we young dogs were used to tcaze 
him, ane he to muscle us properly, Re- 
member the fun we hid with the visitor 
from “the Future.” amd how the good 
Doctor shewed him for the merry-aucrew 
he was? To can never forget it, as | hope 
you cannot forect 

Your cfhectionare 
Timothy Scunthe 


To Sov Timothy Scunthe, Bart. 
Dear Tim. Aug. 25 

Tam glad vou hive now forgoiten che 
Incident of the man from “NowYet.” for 
I have begun assembling some paltry 
Reminiscences ani ercathy ap- 
preciate the help of your keen memory. 
While | believe Trecall the Incident per- 
feculy. much Muck has covered i in ten 
years’ time. and Fb would rather have 
your version of the story. too, 

Kicrnally gratefull, 1 renvain, 
‘Tim, 


world 


Dear 


Your allectiomie 
Jer. Bot ford 


Yo Jeremy Botford, Esq. 
Dear Jerry. Sept. 5 
Your memory is doubtless better than 
mine, bute To have mide some Notations 
ol that curious Tncident, which, in’ the 


interests of your book, I hereby place at 
your disposil: 

It was a December evening in 1762. 
and our usual circle, dominated by Dr. 
Jolinson, was gathered in the gaming 
room at Crutchwood's. Paunceford, the 
propricior, seemed to be having an argu- 
ment with some man in the front door- 
way. and the room grew quite chill. 

“Damme, Sir’ Johnson roared out. 
“Are you determined to give us all the 
Ague? Bring the gentleman in.” 

Pauncelord Jed in a thin, spindle- 
shanked fellow, oddly dressed. I recall 


he wore his hair natural and shockingly | 


short. and that his breeches reached to 
his ankles. 

Johnson's snufthbox clattered to the 
floor, “Good God!" he cried. “What 
miner of Whie is this?” 

The fellow made no reply. but gazed 
about him in some consternation. 

“Or ts it Methodism you're spreading? 
Or Dissension?” Johnson snarled. “You'll 
do a barrel more converts if you bag a 
decent periwig.” 

“Perhaps,” said Strathnaver, tittering, 
“perhaps the gentleniin believes it is 
Satimic to adorn the body." 

“Yes. well, vouwll take note he has 
no scruples against hiding his spindly 
calves, however. My name is Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, Sir. You'll forgive me for not 
ring. Tam rather gouty this evening. 
What might your name be?” 

The man put out his left hand. with- 
drew it. then offered it again, Finally he 
extended the proper hand and shook. 

“My name is Darwin Gates.” he said 
shvlv. “And Dim from the Twentieth 
Century.” 

Dr. Johnson’s hand hesitated just a 
fraction as he reached for his smuffbex. 
“Is it a plice. then?” he said. offering 
sul! around. “Lf should have thought it 
a direcuion. But it is very interesting to 
meet vou. Sir. To suppose you have all 
manner of wonders to divulge to this 
fortunate company. do you not?” 

Mr. Gates sat dewn amd leaned for 
ward carnuestly. “As a mater of facet. I 
do. You wouldat believe the half——” 

“Indeed? But To have a reputation for 
credulency.” Jolussom said. A’ sly smile 
was beemuune to pliv about his great. 
ugly mouth. “You will want to tell me no 
doubt of carriages that operate without 
benefit of horses. OF engines that carry 
meu through the air like birds. OC ships 
without sails.” 

The man flushed darkly and stam. 
mered, “As a matter of fact - 

Johnson's voice rose in beth pitch and 
volume. “OF machines which carry men 
under the waters of the sea like fish. 
where they witness couutless wonders. 
OF mechanical horses capable of draw- 
ing a) odoven) carriages at once. Of 
aruficial candles. powered by some mrys- 
rcrious Force of whieh we know nothing 
as yet. OF buildings made of crystal and 
rou. perhaps, where one may order 
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servants to select the sort of weather one 
desires. Is that the sort of Future you are 
about to deseribe for us, Mr. Gates?” 

The poor visitor looked positively apo- 
plectick with embarrassment and chagrin. 
Thad no doubt but that he had planned 
a much poorer tale than this. “I—”" he 
stammered. “—that 1s, I e 

“Bat” continued Dr. Johuson, grind. 
ing his teeth, “I speak only of mere phys- 
ial inventions, devises which anv rude 
Mechanick may surmise. "would do you 
no credit at all, Sir, if you had not a bet- 
ter tale than that. Perhaps vou come to 
tell me of the Politicks of the Twentieth 
Century. Let me see—there would be no 
war, because terrible Weapons would 
have been invented, the which are too 
dangerous to be used. The colonies in 
America will have rebelled and become 
a Powerful Nation, where, they will 
claim, All Men are Equal, Mayhap they 
will even free the slave Negroes, though 
that is perhaps too much to expect of our 
American friends.” 

“Just a minute!” said the visitor. “I 
resent that. Im an American——" 

“Tush! said Johnson. “Next you will 
be a Red Indian. [ warn you. Sir, it was | 
who exposed George Psalmianazar, who 
posed forty vears as a ‘Formosan.’ hav- 
mg made up his own ‘language.’ All 
this Johnson delivered in an underione, 
then resumed his ordinary Rasp and 
said, “IT suppose the Powers and All: 





ances of all Europe will have’ shifted 
considerable. England's monarch will 
have no more weight than a common 
sweep. I surmise.” 

“How dil you kuow?" 
astonished Mr. Gites. 

“Pooh, Sir, I am merely spinning my 
tale to keep from being bored by yours. 
But be so good as to let me go on. I have 
not yet discoursed upon the Future state 
of Pamtung. of Musick. of Moral & 
Natural Philosophy———* 

“First we must give Mr, Gates a cup 
of punch.” murmured Strathnaver. “As- 
suming, that as. that persons from that 
time so litth: evident to our senses can 
drink and eat Are vou, Mr. Gates, an 
ethereal spirtt, like one of Mr. Milton's 
angels: Do you sleep, ingest food, and so 
ony” 

While the poor stranger was helped to 
aocup of punch, Dr. Johnson sat— back 
and regarded him = incuriously. L read 
contempt mm fohnson’s face; whenever 
the right side of his mouth gets driwn 
up. as though attracted to the wart just 
above it at the corner, then he is in a 
phrensy of contempt. 

“OF Painting J know little.” he said. 
“Tt is at best a chimsy art, making awk- 
ward imitations of Nature. | expect: pa- 
trons will grow weary of Copyism, and 
turn their attention elsewhere. 

“Everyone in the Twenueth Century 
will of course have Musick at hand as he 


asked the 





“Oh, Jor goodness’ sake! It has nothing 
to do with black power!” 


desires it. T can well imagine the delete- 
rious effect this will have upon Taste & 
Sense, when every cordwainer or every 
smith can hammer upon shoes to Musick 
of lis own chusing. Art does not, Sir, 
lend itself to Dilution. 

“There will always be a plenitude of 
varicuies in the Garden of Philosophy 
from which to make a nosegay. At some 
point, men will stop speaking of Reason 
amd start speaking of Responsibility. 
There is, they will sav. no order in the 
Universe but what we chuse to see—us 
there were po Giants in Sir Quixote’s 
windiulls. Absurdity will become a phil- 
osophical catchword—there will be a 
Silly Season. 

“OF Natural Philosophy T can well im- 
agine the devising of all manner engines 
and games. No doubt men of the Twen- 
ticth Century will go to and fro the 
Moon, if not the Sun. Astronomy, Clhym- 
istry, Mathematics and Medicine will all 
advance apace. Phigue will) be almost 
unknown. [T daresay it will have been 
proven to evervone'’s sauishaction that 
Tobacco is a poisonous weed." 

“Amazing!” quoth our visitor. “Flow 
did) you: know——" 

“T have met better mountebanks than 
you, Sir!” said Jolinson, fetching him a 
stern look. “IT am forced by gout to sit 
here night after night, prey to every sin- 
gle one of ‘em. Only last month I was 
confronted by a ‘man from Not-Yet' who 
puts vou to shame. Not only had he ele- 
gant manners and wondrous tales to tell, 
he Jooked exactly like me!” 

Our visitor looked pale and il. “Like 
your” he said. 

“Yes. The rowue tried to convince meé 
that he wes I, but I have not yet met the 
man T could not outreason. 1 proved to 
him, as | shall prove to you, that man 
cannot travel from the Future to the 
Past. 

“Main cannot move about in Time as 
though it were Space. Nature forbids it, 
as she forbids Levitation or a Vacuum. 
Think of the awful Paradoxes which 
might occur! Should vou. for example, 
return to vour childhood, vou might see 
yourself as a child. Yet suppose vour car- 
riage ran over that childs Would you 
then cease to be? How, then, would you 
yet be alive? And there are Paradoxes 
even more hideous to contemplate, Sup- 
pose you got a child upon your own 
mother, and suppose the child were you? 
How, then, mv aman be his own futher 
or son. a travesty of Physical and Moral 
Law: I do not even dare consider that 
weightier problem by far: Which of you. 
should you meet yourself. would have 
your Soul’ Is the Soul single or divisible? 
Would some of your selves be soulless 
aiuniils, mere Automata? 

“You cannot be from the Future be- 
cause the Future is, by definition, that 
which is not yer. There is no Future. 
And even were travel in time possible, 
you would not be from Posterity. 1 
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“Our Junior Executive lunch gives you that extra drive 
with just a pinch of Benzedrine in the soup. 


believe that Mian grows every generation 
more happily endowed with Under- 
starding—vyel you are coment to sit here 
gape mouthed. listening to specious 
Ure UMents. 

“Please.” said Mr, Gates. “I can prove 
fin from the Future. Pve built the only 
Time Machine ever made, Let me prove 
it. Here is a coin— He fumbled at the 
hip of his breeches for a moment. “Here 
ist quarter of a dollar, United States of 
America currency.” he announced proudly, 
handing whe coin to Stradhnaver. “You'll 
sce the date is ninerecn-something.” 

“Good God!" said Strathnaver. “The 
poor wretch has made himself ereden- 
tials. Pus is no more a coin than I am. 
Ho-ho, Mr. Gates. T must give you a les- 
son in minting, someday. When vou de- 
signa die, vou must reverse the image. 
so that it comes Gut proper on the coin.” 

He passed the coin arowod. and we 
could) all see that the imscription wats 
backwards. It was poor lorgery. 

“Things have gotten reversed some- 
how! showted Gates. “T dont know 
how. What can I do to make you believe 
me?" 


“Nothing on earth,” said Johnson. 


“The last kKnave shewed me a curious ¢n- 
gine he called a Lighter—but when I 
examined it, “twas nothing but a tiny oil- 
wick Jamp with a matchlock flint at 
tached.” 

“Pll take you back to my own time, 
and that will convince yout" 

“A pretty idea.” said Mr. 
naver. “but vou ll never 
from the fire.” 

“What?” said Johnson, “Quit the fire 
to winder about in the aguey snow until 
this rascal’s fellows waylay me and kill 
me? I cannot say T ike the prospect.” 

“Oh. we don't have to go far.” said 
Gates. “My Time Miachine is very close 
bhy—and some of vour Imends can follow 
and watch. Can im be vou are afraid to 
prove me right?" 

For once. Johnson had no answer. He 
leaptoup with surpriving agilitw and: sig- 
nalled for his claak and hat. "Let us see 
it. you dog.” he rumbled. 

Dick Blackadder and I were clected to 
follow. We went but twenty paces in the 
when we encountered the Time 
Machine. It was somewhat like a sedan 
cham. somewhat like a bathing machine, 
amd no little like an upright cofhn on 


Strath 
wet him away 


SMW 


wheels. Gates opened a panel in it. and 
the two men vot themselves toside. The 
panel closed up. 

Dick wand To watehed the devise close- 
ly. ready for any trick. All was deathly 
sul. 

“T fear something has happened to 
Samuel” san Dick. “He could never 
keep silence this Jong.” 

I wrencht at the handle of the panel. 
but it was fast. Au unearthly light seemed 
to stream from crevices and cracks about 
the door, inercasingly bright. 1 applied 
my eye to a crack and peered in, 

‘There was not a soul inside. 

The light got brighter and brighter 
until, with a thunderclap, the entire 
machine [fell to pieces about us. Twas 
knocked flat by the Great Noise. and 
when TP regained my feet, 1 was amazed 
10 see Dr. Johnson standing alone amudst 
the wreckage. 

“Are you hurt, Dr. Johnsons” 
Dick. scrambling to his feet. 

“Na. I—No.” 

“But where is Mr. 

“It would seem,” said Johnson, looking 
about, “that he is blown tno Eternity.” 

We helped him back to the fireside, 
where, as I recall. he was strangely silent 


asked 


Gates?” 


and morose all evening, and = would 
resporul 10 no amount of badinage. 
He remained muffled in his cloak and 


refused to say a word. 
That is all I Know of the Incident, Jer- 
y. Hoping this account is of some good, 
1 remain 
Your aflectionate 
‘Timothy Scunthe 


To Sir Timothy Scunthe, Bart, 

Dear Tin. Sept. 

Reed your story and am truly amazed 
at the copiousness of your memory and 
notes, Surely vou are more the man to 
pen a Reminiscence than I. You have 
captured nicely the flavour of the old 
Warthogs speach. and T tine your account 
exact in nearly every Particular, 

Do give my regards to Dr. Johnson 
and prav him to send me some lite item 
of interest to go in my Remuniscences. I 
i would not inconvenicnce him, | should 
mightily hke 10 hear more of his Ex peri- 
ence that stinuige evenmge. Eternally erate- 
full. To remain 

Your atlectionate 
Jer. Botford 
Postscript. How ts it you sav the Doctor 
has a want above the reht side of his - 
mouth? [T have belore me a ministure of 
him, shewing the wart plainly on the eft. 
Yours &c., 
Jer. Boulord 


To Jeremy Botford, Esq. 
Dear Jerry. sept. I4 
Business is pressing, This is only a 
brief billet to inform you that 1 have spo- 
ken to Dr. J. and he has promised to 
send you something. “But I doubt (he 
said) that he will desire to use it.” Do 


vou understand this? I confess I do not. 
More later trom 
Your aflhecuonate 
Timothy Scunthe 


pel Jirrojiotl gins of 
ef .1qo2 yma, mo viv 
vwntdool 5 08 qu toiol ail blond uo af 
.. 1 bro o} zarly 
I hope vou will find it in) vou to 
piiv its author. Do not. T bee vou, judge 
me mad unt vow have read here the 
truth of my plight. 

Having departed om December 10, 
1762, trom the vard of Crutchwood’s, I 
journeyed into the Future. Having made 
my jokes about the Twenterh Century, 
I lived to see them. tragically, become 
Real. I saw Art & Architecture decline to 
Nursery Tovs. and Literature reduced to 
Babel. Morality vanished: Science por- 
tered with household Enemies. The main 
business of the time seemed to be 
World-wide War. or manmade Catas- 
trophe. Whole cities full of people were 
wiited and cooked alive. 

Betwixt the wars. people drive about 
the countryside in great carriage-engines., 
which poton the air with harmful va- 
pours. These carriages have o'erlard the 
cities with smoak. black and = noxious. 
There ts in the Twentieth Century nei- 
ther Beauty nor Reason. nor anv other 
Mark which sheweth Man more than a 
least. 








Bat enough of a sad sojourn to a dis- 
mal place. Po was sickened by it to nea 
the point of madness. I knew I had done 
Wrong in accompanying Mr. Gates to 
hus Land of Horrors, and so 1 devized a 
plan for cancelling mv visit. 

I came back to November 1762 and 
siw miyself, I earnestly entreated myself 
not to attempt such a vovage—but che 
object of this entreaty was so intent on 
proving me a scoundrel and imposter 
that my arguments were in vain, 

Thad then but ene chance Ieft—to 
appear at the time and plice in which 
my unsuspecting self was departing for 
the Future. and to stop myself. by force 
if need be. Gates and poor Johuson had 
just clombed into the Time Machine 
when | materialized. They disappeared at 
the same moment, and the combined 
Force of our multiple Fluxions destroyed 
the machine utterly. Iris che first and last 
of its kind. | believe. 

For some reason [ cannot determine. | 
am reversed. Mr. Gates thought that 
perhaps each Time-Journey reversed all 
the atoms of one's body. If you recall, 
when Gates first’ appeared. he kept 
trving to shake hands with his left hand. 
Likewise the coin in hits pocket was 
backwards. In my journey to Posterity, | 
was reversed. When | came back to 
speak to myself. To was put to rights 
aan. Now | am again reversed. 


You will not be able to include this in 
your book. 1 fear. unless as a Specimen 
of a madman’s raving. or as a silly Fic 
tion, Let it be a Fiction, then, or ignore 
it. but do not deride me for a Lunatic. 

For [ have seen the Future: that is, I 
have peered into the pit of Hell. 

I pray you remain constant to 

Your friend, 
Samucl Jolson 


To Jeremy Botford, Esq. 

Dear Jerry. Sept. 15 

I have not vet me to answer vour let- 
ter properly. [ trust Dr. J. has sent you 
or will send vou his Reminiscence. | may 
say he certainly acts peculiar nowadays, 
[ understand bis demeanour has de- 
clined steadily over the past ten years. 
Now he is often moody and distracted. 
or seemingly laughs at nothing. 

For example. he burst our laughing 
today, when T asked him his opinion on 
American taxation, He is an entema to 

Your affectionate 
Timothy Scunthe 
Postscript. Your nuniature lies, for | have 
just today looked on the original Mv 
memory may be faulty but my eves are 
keen. The wart is on the right. 
Yours &c., 
T. Scunthe 
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leather. Or a shoe that 
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CHOST (continued from page 102) 


meat.” he says. “Remember Marie. all 
tender and moist, round and enveloping.” 

“Marie is mot the daughter of the 
owner,” 

“Marie is the daughter of nobody. She 
is the daughter of earth, sun and fine 
round passion.” 

“T cannot live without wealth, power 
and) position.” 

“Spoken like a real red-blooded | Amur- 
can. You will learn that you cannot live 
with them.” 

“It is as casy to love a girl who can 
help you as a girl who cannot.” 

“You said that about Jeanette, before 
we changed roles. Remember Jeanette?” 

| pause, laughing with the laughers 
and ordering my third manhattan. For 
now I remember when the eviction oc- 
curred, when m and out reversed their 
abodes. They did so at the moment I 
rejected Jeanette. 

“But instead of Jeanette, you chose the 
daughter of the ofce manager.” savs the 
ghost, “and she rejected vou and chose a 
broker from Scarsdale. She left you strand- 
ed at Forty-second and Broadway.” 

“She got me into the firm.” 

“So she did. And look at you new.” 





“That's Carruthers 


I look. I am doing very well, indeed. I 
am having lunch at The Four Seasons; 
the future promises. 

But the ghost says, “Is it important?” T 
decline to reply. “Ah,” he goes on, with a 
sigh, “the trivialities we must pretend 
are momentous. How much detergent 
one sells, whether the Yankees win or 
lose, what tooth paste the Dubuque milk- 
man buys... ." | throttle him, for he is 
subversive; he is un-American, destruc- 
tive of all we hold dear. So I listen, I 
listen well, to the table talk. 

“And now hacha-ha,” Minnehaha is 
saying, “we have a little surprise. We are 
sulying in town this evening and having 
a litte dinner party for a few ha-ha-ha 
friends and then ha-ha-ha we are going 
to the theater.” 

“And guess,” says the ghost, “guess 
what she is about to say. They just hap- 
pen to have two extra uckets.” 

“We just happen ha-ha-ha to have two 
extra ha-ha-ha tickets.” 

“And guess who's going to use those 
two extra tickets.” 

“And thought ha-ha-ha.” says 
Laughing Boy, “that you two  ha-ha-ha 


wet 


... an angry young man to the end!” 


might jon us. Are you free ha-ha-ha this 
evenings 

Smiley nods and | ned. “Delighted.” 

“Pm sick.” says the ghost: and at the 
ofhce, T call Marie and again make my 
apologies and promise never again. 
Maric likes Shakespeare in Central Park, 
The Merchant of Venice beneath the 
stars, this side of skyline and = moon. 
She likes Times Square at night. She even 
likes the fruit juices they sell there. 

“Who drinks all this juice?” 1 asked 
her once. 

“People like us,” she said. It sets my 
teeth on edge. 

But mv ghost says, while IT gaze, on 
this lovely afternoon, out at 10.000 glass 
eyes and the smoke from the generators 
of Consolidated Edison, “Remember 
Times Square. It rained and you both 
walked barefooted past the record shops 
and the sex movies and the fruit-juice 
stands, and on to her place and warmed 
your feet under a pink blanket, on her 
pull-<lown bed. Remember?" 

He sinks into a bog of memory and is 
silent. The glass eves fade and dull in 
Edison smoke and im the evening IT say 
to Smilev. “You are lovely.” 

Mv vhost returns. “The present fash- 
ions are very cruel to your Smiley,” he 
SAVS. “They. expose her.” We see, of 
course, The Odd Couple. 1 saw it first 
with the office manager, his wile and their 
daughter. P've mever taken Marte. She 
wouldn't care for it. But Urey do. Smiley 
smiles and the laughers laugh, They 
might as well stay home. They laugh, no 
doubt. in the shower. But the trckets are 
both expense-account and urx-deductible, 
for there is a client from Chicago in the 
party; it is all for sweet business and it’s 
another costly costless entertainment. My 
ghost only grunts and [ say, “Go away or 
VH take on enough of the sauce to drown 
you.” and he says. “So it's coming to that, 
sat?” 

Thus he silences me. The lish could 
never be sowtn-liw and president of the 
company. To must destroy my ghost’ by 
other means, belore he destroys me. 

Time, dav, might, dav, meht, day, 
might. Frequent lunches with the family. 
Lone, overstuffed, alcoholic. If vou are 
in, st¥. Toledo, and must call an execu- 
tive in New York, do so belore noon our 
tume., You'll seldom eet him after the 
sums on the decline. If you cde, he'll be 
incapable of rational negouation. ALL that 
ein. potatoes. bread and meat. If he does 
make it back to the office, he’s only wait- 
ing for the second round. PT join that 
busv, befuddled throng. T am quite hap- 
py. The ghost lies quiet. And the chief. 
with sly side-looking eyes, says to me, 
“Pleasant girl ha-ha-ha, isn’t she? Make 
somebody ha-ha-ha a fine litthe helpmeet 
hahaha someday.” Yes, mdeed. And 
that evening IT kiss Minnehaha’s cheek 
and I kiss Smiley's brow. “You were never 


a IT, Beet 
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Club is Open Sundays, Too, from 7 P.M. 


LONDON (Special)—Playboy 
Club members and their guests 
have responded enthusiastically 
to the new operating policy of 
the London Club—“We never 
close!" The general attitude 
seems to be summed up in the 
words of one member who said, 
“This is just what London 
needed—a place you can go to 
at any hour and know that you 
will find it swinging.” 

Even if you're not the kind 
of night owl who is apt to want 
to entertain himself and friends 
at 5 or 6 in the morning you 
will still find that The Playboy 
Club offers you more entertain- 
ment under one roof than any- 
where else in London. 


Applications for Charter 
Membership in the London 
Playboy Club are being ac- 


cepted right now. Apply for 
membership today and save 
£8.8.0 during your first year and 
£5.5.0 each year thereafter. 

A complete range of Playboy- 
styled entertainment makes it 
possible for you to spend an en- 
tire evening on the town with- 
out ever leaving the Club. 

You can dance to exciting 
beat groups in the Living Room 
Discotheque, where you can also 
help yourself to a delicious hot 
meal of beef a la Playboy, fried 
chicken and the finest barbecued 





Bunnies serve king-size drinks in 
the Living Room where you may 
enjoy a meal at the same price as 
a drink. The discothéque features 
live groups and the latest records. 


spareribs in Europe—al/ for 
only 10s, 

Enjoy epicurean cuisine im- 
peccably served by velvet-clad 
butlers and Bunnies in the VIP 
Room and visit the Playroom 
Cabaret showroom presenting 
acts chosen from the largest 
talent roster in the world, where 
you can dine on Playboy’s 
hearty steak dinner at the same 
price as a drink. 

In the Penthouse Casino, oc- 
cupying the entire top floor of 
the Club, members and their 
guests try their luck at black- 
jack, American dice, roulette 
and punto banco, 

On the ground floor of the 
Club members relax in the Play- 
mate Bar and enjoy a delicious 
meal at breakfast, lunch or din- 
ner from the Playmate Grill. 
Here, too, the swinging atmos- 
phere continues at the gaming 
tables throughout all hours of 
the day and night, six days a 
week. Of course, drink service 
stops after regular licencing 
hours but the informal atmos- 
phere, the delicious food and 
the fun and games that give The 
Playboy Club the air of a spar- 
kling private party never stop. 
(The Club opens Sun. at 7 P.M. ) 

Open the door to the Playboy 
world of excitement. By mail- 
ing the coupon today you save 
£8.8.0 during the first year of 
membership and £5.5.0 each 
year thereafter, Full credit priv- 
ileges are available to those who 
qualify, enabling them to sign 
for all purchases at the London 
Club. For credit privileges just 
tick the appropriate box. Act 
now, while special Charter 
Membership is still available. 

APPLY NOW AND SAVE— 

CHARTER ROSTER LIMITED 


Reserve your place on Charter 
Rolls (Initiation £3.3.0, An- 
nual Subscription £5.5.0) 
which assures a substantial 
saving over Regular Member- 


ship Fees (Initiation # 6.6.0, 


Annual Subscription ©10.10.0). 

Applicants from the Conti- 
nent may enclose Initiation Fee 
in equivalent funds of their own 
country in cheque, money order 

| OF currency. 

The Playboy Club reserves 
the right to close the charter 
roster without prior notice. 
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The roulette wheel spins 24 hanes a ee Six ave a week, Sunday from 
7 p.m. Games include roulette, blackjack, dice and punto banco. 


Visiting London? Stay At Forty-Five 





Park Lane, Atop The Playboy Club 


LONDON (Special)—Luxurious 
suites located above the London 
Club, with their own entrance, 
lobby and lift, are available to 
Playboy visitors on a daily, 
weekly or monthly basis. Hand- 
somely furnished in contempo- 
rary decor, each has its own TV, 
bath and kitchenette-bar. 

Daily maid and linens, 24- 
hour switchboard and porter ser- 
vices are included. Arrange- 
ments can be made for car-hire, 
travel, secretarial service, sight- 
secing tours, valet and laundry. 

Fates for studio singles are 


5 gns. daily, 30 gns. weekly and 
120 gns. monthly. For reserva- 
tions and information on studio 
twins, deluxe suites and pent- 
house apartments, address Re- 
ception Manager, 45 Park Lane, 
London, W.1, England, Telex 
262187 or phone MAYfair 6001. 


YOUR ONE KEY ADMITS YoU 
TO ALL PLAYBOY CLUBS 
Atlanta « Baltimore * Boston | 
Chicago + Cincinnati *« Denver 
Detroit * Jamaica * Kansas City 


Lake Geneva, Wis. * Londons Los | 
Angeles * Miami* Montreal « New 

| Orleans + New York + Phoenix 
St. Louis * San Francisco. 








f= = = CLIP AND MAIL THIS APPLICATION TODAY ™ “= = J 


TO: Membership Secretary 


[THE PLAYBOY CLUB, 45 Park Lane, London W.1, England i 


] Here is my application for membership in The Playboy Club. | enclose ] 
i 3.3.0 being the Initiation Fee for charter members. | understand | 


that the Annual Subscription for charter members will be 15.5.0, 
i able upon notification of acceptance. 


f ADDRESS 
I PROFESSION OR OCCUPATION 


, SIGNATURE OF APPLICANT 


(BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE! 


pay- J 





[) | wish to have credit privileges enabling me to sign all my pur- ) 
chases at the London Club. No extra charge for this service. 295-E J 
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lovelier,” I say, and the ghost, returning, 
says, “Tell her to for God's sake keep 
her mouth closed, her teeth are on the 
brink.” So they are, as I discover when 
finally [| kiss her on the lips, with grim 
and dry determination. [es lke kissing 
zt hore. But remember. remember who 
she ist what she is! where } can go with 
her! So now she assumes Unit propricitry 
air of the virl who believes she's about 
to he spoken for, the giv) who ts about 
lo accept, who has begun looking into 
the windows of jewelry and furniture 
stores With more thin casual atrention. 
“So she's engaged. even il vou aren’t.” siavs 
the ghost, with sardonic laughter. “She 
owns you new: she’s got her hooks into 
vou deep and hard, old) chap. hasi't she 
now?" 


“What af she has? She can get me 
what Po owieat.” 
“And what do you want?" 


Vin alraid to answer. Fo trv. Whit do | 
want! For answer | eet, lelore me. a 
future endlessly populated with family, 
with many Jide Laughing Boys and 
Minnehahas aml Smileys, aud Smiley 
there smiling and brecding and neighing 
and ormding the hooks deeper, cver 
decper into my quivering flesh. And 
house. House in Scarsdale? Connecticut? 
Jersey? Long Island? TPlouse to separate 
myself! from and rejom myself to claily 
five davs a week at the cnd of au chistic 
umbilical cord; three cars and four serv- 
ants aml two clubs in the country, 
bridge with the tn-laws and summer 
tours en famille to all the places that 
evervbody visits and nobody sces. T feel 
it, | smell it, I live it, through the mock- 
ing voice of the ghost. But PT see also— 
throueh mv own self, the present tenant 
of this mortal shell—the presidency. A 
divinity, of sorts, an the world IT have 
chosen. Four secreraries, two offices, apart 
ment in Manhattan, house in—in Bucks 
county?—house im Palm Beach, yacht, 
intimacy with men of large and upor- 
tant ciflairs, imeriews by renowned, re 
specttul journalists upon—well, upon the 
affairs of the day, whatever they are—iane 
Cubs in town. secret alliances, tips on the 
market that whisper the way to fortune. 
All I have to do is make one uny 
sacrifice. 2. . 

“Tiny?” the ghost savs. “Yes, tiny. 
Tiny as a grain of sand vou can never 
ect out of vour eve." 

“PH get it out” 

“Others have tied and fluled.” 

“TH be different.” 

“Who wouldn't, Wf he could?’ 

“Tm eoing to destroy you someday.” 

“Marie,” he whispers, Marte.” 

I could weep. | do now We—we all— 
have another evening together. 

Smiley smiles: she flourishes; — she 
elows; she shines with the dimer light of 
the female who's eot her a man. She even 
at times looks somewhat lovely. Laugh- 
ing Boy nods and laughs and hunts of 


added) responsibility for omy capable 
hands. “Phe sisters exchange sly glances 
and withdraw into that place prepared in 
heaven for women who know somethme 
that men don't. Suddenly I feel sur- 
rounded. smothered. buried, assumed, 
tuken over, trussed up, Lattened for the 
kill, drawn and quartered for the cook- 
ing. The vhost Jaughs the long. hard 
laugh of the amused cviate and T scek an 
ext. “Phe house, suddenly, is on fire. 
“Rui. don't walk,” my ghost calls to my 
flecine back. 

Marie savs, “You look terrible. You've 
been working too hard.” 

She has nothing that Smiley his. She 
has no father at all, so far as 1 kirow. 
And she has everyehing that Smiley 
docsn't have und she has it where Smiley 
will never have im. Perhaps ina lew yeurs 
shell be only short and fat. But now 
she’s—— “Ripe.” the ghost furnishes 
the word. with jov and hope. “Now youre 
making Ww. mau,” he savs. “Now youre 
blasting off the right pac. Just don't 
larce me to spend the rest of our lives 
with old) Toothy Smiley.” 

So that’s his lear. “TE vou doit tke the 
prospect, go away,” T tell him. “How can 
IF" he says. “You and To lave a common 
destiny. Now kiss her. you cretin.” So I 
kiss Maric. F kiss her on her sweet moist 
lips. To ary to remember thar she wears 
smocks that look like Jackson Pollocks. I 
trv to remember that she likes to go to 
movies in the alternoon and to Sardi’s 
for lunch and sit upstairs. Upstarts. At 
Sard’s. Upstairs, the only other people 
are in the portraits on the walls. You sit 
with the crowd downstairs, your elbows 
in cach other's ribs. and meet the beaut- 
ful people. To remember—it ought to 
tench me about Marie. And though she 
could allord beter, she lives m one of 
those moist. smelly, decaying browistones 
in the east 40s that are soon to be de- 
stroved, near the United Nations and 
the smokesuicks. Nothing fashionable for 
Marte. [low could T introduce her to thie 
olhees What would she do at The Four 
Seasons? 

So T kiss her agai: the ghost stghs 
with pleasure. In the night, at some time 
Jante and stlent, beside her on her pull 
down bed, To realize: This) is) more 
pleasant than ever. Why should tt be? 
“Because youre stealmmg it, you fink,” the 
ghost whispers in my ear. And. by God, 
he's night. Pam the husband with a night 
ofl. aanght on the town: a husband with 
a delicious mistress. This is a gilt from 
Sonley and the Luughers. and [am grate- 
ful to them, though To can never thank 
them: to thank would be ta confess. P see 
a lone lile of such stolen mghts, altogether 
sweet and restormig. . . . “Marry both of 
‘em. my ghost savs, with that sardonic 
laughter of his. “ld compromise for that. 
Then vou'd be stealing trom both of ‘em, 
Maybe that'd make even Smiley palata- 
ble.’ Tam tempted. Itis mght. Dam hall 


asleep. temptation and yielding come 
casv. Po draw Marie's splendid hutle body 
to nune and kiss her delicious left ear. In 
the morming. at my desk. Tam lazy and 
dreaming. But the buzzer buzzes, the 
rattler about to strike, and T leap. How 
ha-ha-lha am 1 fixed lunchwise? “Lunch.” 
cries the ghost, “not lunch, not today!” 
“Delighted.” [ sav. now fully awake and 
bereft of all dreaming. 

At dunech the chief. quickly. his mind 
not on his work, mumbles through the 
rite. Simpkins account, what do about it, 
something, course... . 1 squirm, “Phey're 
looking at me. Not smiling now, not 
laughing. Jookimg at me. I] realize that 
they've beea fooking for me lor several 
days now. They have decided: [t's time 
lor me to speak. The first act is rumning 
somewhat too long: time for ttermis- 
sion. to go into the lobby and smoke and 
ask cach other how the play's going. or 
even Gul the whole thing off. go home 
and try another night. Well—so IT resolve 
—the play is going to turn out just dan- 
dy; we can all stay in the theater ind 
enjoy the end. PH speak. “Oh, my God, 
not yet, not vet.” cries the ghost; and. for 
once, T agree. Tomorrow, perhaps. or the 
dav after, VE speak. 1 squeeze my be- 
loved’s bony hand and give her one of 
my sweet promising smiles. Now she 
smiles again anc once more laughter is 
heard im the honeysuckle. 

“And how will vou speak, you silly 
ass?” the ghost shouts above the din. “I 
can just hear you speak. For some time 
now, as must have been obvious to you, 
my antemtions have begun somewhat to 
transcend mere [riendship., Though they 
mndecd started’ with friendship.  kuely 
they have blossomed into something far 
more profound and precious. In a word, 
my dear, if J} may make so bold as to 
presume that you reciprocate the deep 
feeling that T have for you... .” 

] order another manhattan and drown 
him in ait. for the moment. 

And [ go off to steal another night— 
one more! at least one more! 

Marie lets me im, for once silent and 
undcemonstrative, and leads me to her 
sofa. The room ts lighted only by the 
bully an the bath. I peer at her. It occurs 
to me that for everybody but Marie, the 
ghost has given me a nickname. Maric is 
only herself, Marie—plavful and muno- 
cent as a kitten. But now her face is mel 
ancholy. She looks at me. I take a quick 
breath, She is looking at me. 1 have hited 
cnough of beine looked at for one day. | 
am annoyed and prepare for a short and 
uneventful evening. But she embraces 
me ound clings. She presses her head 
upon my shoulder, Suddenly she is 
weeping. Suddenly she speaks, brielly 
but urgently. For a moment 1 am mum 
and uncomprehending. Then her words 
come like an echo, clear and undoubted. 
With terrifying suddenness the world 
réels and blackens, the future writhes 
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and strangles there on that smelly, over- 
stuffed sola. 

The ghost cries in joy, “We're gorng to 
be a father, we're going to be a father.” 

“Shut up!” IT yell. looking up to seek 
him out, for once replying aloud. Marte 
beheves. of course, that T have shouted 
at her. She weeps no more. She sits 
apart, straight, chilled and coiled. Her 
eves aie bright as diamonds with her 
recent tears and hard with reproach 
and accusation. “Now see what vou've 
done.” the ghost says. “She carries your 
cluld and you're prepared to strike her.” 
He ois unfair, as usual, To have never 
struck anvone in my life. I could never 
strike Marne. I want to bring her back to 
me and kiss her eves. But we sit apart, 
staring at each other, 

Finally FE say, with a hard, dry throat, 
ina croaking voice, “Marie, we can't do 
this, we cant have this.” The ghost cries 
out in unintelligible protest 2nd condem- 
nation. Miarie stirs. 

“You have destroved everything,” she 
says, “everything.” 

“We can,” [ say, and pause, forcing 





my way, “we cin do something, take 
measures, there are doctors.” 

The ghost wails, long and chilling, in 
the griel and despair of the dying. Marie 
throws things—an empty picture [rame, 
two books, a clianti bottle. The bottle 
breaks within its mesh. like a skull with- 
in its scalp, and hemorrhages wine-dark 
upon the wall. J am walking (when next 
lam aware of my surroundings) upon 
the cast side of Times Square. The first 
editions are out. I buy a Fumes; T like to 
work the crossword puzzle before retr- 
ing. | place it beneath my arm. They've 
taken down the old) Fumes building (I 
note with surprise, though Id known it 
was gone), but its still called “Times 
Square. How odd. The Times falls from 
beneath my arm and T go on only half 
aware of its loss. “Mane,” T sav to my- 
self. limply grieving, “I'm dreadfully 
sorry, but plans have been made, the fu- 
ture is arranged, it is inalterable, it is 
secure and rich.” 

1 walk on. out of the lights. | am blind 
and unaware, A taxi horn blows, taxi 
ures complain and whine upon pave- 


ment and | Jeap across a curb and to a 
sidewalk. 1 turn to curse a cursing driver 
and see a human body in the air, turn. 
ing, cartwheeling, spread-eagled. TI watch 
lor an instant of icy mumbuess. “The in- 
stant is imtermimable; the beady slowly 
turns, tie and coattail flying, and slow- 
ly descends to the hood of the taxi and 
slowly rolls off and lies at my feet. The 
driver is at my side, cursing and cis- 
Claiming faule. In another imstarnt—tus 
one as quick as the tick of a watch—a 
crowd has pathered. Voices are raised tm 
alarm and) accusation. A cop pushes 
through. He Jeans over the still) and 
bloody form. He looks into the face. | 
see it. too, now, for the first time, The ue 
beneath the chin is like mine—exactly 
like it, same dark blue, same tiny gold 
anchor six inches below the knot; the 
suit is mine, same black silk, snugly 
fitted. The face . . . bloodied. Mine? I 
drop to my knees and peer close. The 
cop thrusts me aside and T fall to the 
sidewalk. Quickly [ get up and again 
bend over the face. I must see! But the 
cop agin thrusts me aside, with a curse 
and an order, and the crowd mutters and 
stirs. “You some kinda ghoul or other?” 
the cop shouts at me. I shrink away and 
melt into the crowd. 

“Marie.” 1 cry to myself, “it'll be 
all right, Vl have two lamilies, [can 
Whine IL." 

An elbow prods my ribs; a citizen 
wants a closer look. Already here is the 
ambulance; already the form is upon a 
stretcher, It disappears into a vast dark 
interior. a door closes and it is gone. | 
find myself gigeling. Remarkable resem- 
bance. 

“AIL right,” the cop shouts, “any of 
you see this? We need witnesses.” 

The crowd dissolves. I am alone on 
the darkened street with the cop and the 
driver. The cop turns to him and PF turn 
away. Again T walk. Filth Avenue. Turn 
left down 44th, back to the strollers, the 
leather-jacketed, long-haired kids, among 
the [rutt-juice stands and the sex movies. 
I pause, listening for a vorwe. What 
voice? From what lips? I do not know, 
and feel, briefly, a loss. [ buy apricot 
juice in a paper cup. It sets mv teeth on 
edge. | pour it out into the gutter, Again 
I! walk. Before the Rexall drugstore | 
pitlise once More, Once More wailme and 
listening lor an expected voice. I stand 
still im another throng, my head turned 
to one side. blinded and deafened. 1 
hear Jaughter—the laughers are abroad 
in the land again—and in a tremendous 
annmated sign on the square, 1 sce teeth 
embedded in an equine smile. But still I 
hear no voice. Now, too, | smile; and in 
a moment IT laugh. LT walk on, a little 
lnstne, perhaps, lor the moment, but free, 
with a dry cold hard bitter bright acid 


aching joy. 


RENAISSANCE MAN 


course at the Famous Writers School of 
Westport, Connecticut. 

Several days later, the aptitude test, 
which weeded out applicants whose talent 
wast’t worth developing, arrived at Kit- 
man House im Leona, New Jersey. I 
answered the casy questions first: 


Q. Name vour three favorite authors. 

A, Jacqueline Susann, Harold Rob- 
bins, Irving Wallace. 

0. What do you hope to achieve as 
a writer? 

A. My goal is to write a first novel 
that the critics will call “promis- 
ing.” [ also would like to clear 1.5 
mil on paperback and movie 
rights. 


But [ got hung up on the essay ques- 
tion: “Tell of an experience you have 
had at some time in your life—any kind 
of experience you feel a reader would be 
interested in.” Rather than bore famous 
writers such as Bruce Catton, Bennett 
Cerf, Rudolf Flesch, Bergen Evans and 
Faith Baldwin with anything from my 
dull present life, I decided to write 
about the kind of experience I hoped to 
have once I became a Renaissance man. 
I copied a few paragraphs verbatim from 
pages 194 and 195 of my favorite liter- 
ary work, Valley of the Dolls, giving it 
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an original twist by writing in the first 
person and by changing the characters’ 
names from Jennifer and Tony to Selma 
and Marvin. 


My hands stroked her breasts. My 
fingers fumbled with the buttons on 
her satin robe. ‘Jesus . . . why do 
you wear robes with buttons?” I 
pulled the robe off her shoulders, 
down to her waist. I stood back, my 
breath coming faster. 

“Selma, no one should have boobs 
like that." T touched them lightly. 

She smiled. “They're yours, Mar- 
vin.” 

{To buned my face m them, sink- 
ing to my knees. “Oh, God. T just 
can't believe it. Every time I touch 
them, I can't believe it.” My mouth 
was greedy. . . . 

“Marvin, let’s get married.” 

“Sure, baby, sure... ." [ was fum- 
bling at the rest of the buttons on 
her robe. It fell to the floor. She 
backed away. T crawled on mv knees 
after her. She backed away again. 

“Marvin, all of this’—she stroked 
her body—"is not yours . . . it's 
mine!” 

I came after her. She eluded me 
again, She stroked her thighs, her 
fingers touching between her legs. 


“That's mine, too,” she said softly. 
“But we want you, Marvin,” she 
Whispered hoarsely. “Take your 
clothes offs...” 


And so forth, for two more pages. 

Before 1 got around to mailing the 
test, Which had been sent to me “without 
obligation.” a member of the faculty of 
the Famous Writers School called and 
said he just happened to be in New Jer- 
sey and would be stopping by to mark 
my test in person. I looked forward to 
having an intelligent discussion with the 
visiting professor on technical matters, 

“How does the Famous Writers School 
recommend writing «a best seller,” | asked, 
“with a manual or an electric typewriter?” 
He said subject matter was important, too. 
“That's why I want to write about sex 
and perversion.” I explained. 

“Surely, as a writer.” he chuckled, 
“you wouldn't mind getting those big 
beautiful checks writing about other 
subjects. too, would vou?” 

T assured him that I also wanted to 
write about other forms of human deprav- 
ity. “You know—prass, pot, Mary Jane, 
Acapulco gold, acid, freak-outs. blowing 
your mind. I want to tell it like it really 
1s;"" 

Every time [ started to discuss Proust, 
Stendhal, Gide and Jovee and their in- 
fluence on Burroughs, Genét and Jackie 
Susann. he brought the subject back to 
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money and how important it was for a 
writer to learn how to sell his stuff. “Do 
vou teach novelists how to invent new 
art forms?” I asked. “Mv thing is some- 
thine To call ‘nonfiction fantasy.” 

He skimmed through the “Abrlity to 
Use Words” and “Grammar” sections of 
the test booklet but read somewhat slow- 
er when he reached the essay question. 
“You certamly capture the reader's inter- 
est here,” he said. “You have a way with 
dialog . . . suspense builds . . . ear for 
languapre . . terse style, . . 2” Miss 
Susann would be pleased to learn that 
her work was finally being praised at the 
academy level. “Frankly, this is almost 
pornouriphic.” 

“You're too kind,” I satd modestly. 

Nearing the climax of the essay, he 
removed |is glasses to wipe the stem 
olf. “Holy mackerel.” he said. “[T know 
who vou've been influenced by.” 

“Whor” T asked uneasily. 

“Youve been reading Mickey Spil- 
lane.” 

As fir as [ was concerned, the Famous 
Writers School had flunked the test. 
They didn’t) recognize good writing 
when they saw it. But my face fell any- 
way, when I saw my grade. 

“C-plus is a very good mark,” the visit- 
ing professor explained, “although not 
as yood as B, which is superior. In all mv 
experience, ve heard of only one writer 
geting an AL” That must have been 
Leon Uris, I guessed. He saul that 1 had 
a lot to learn about fiction but that the 
school would be willing to gamble on me 
anvway. For only $625, 1 could) study 
the novel under a famous writer like 
Faith Baldwin. 


Could Miss Baldwin, who hadn't writ- 
ten a best seller in vears, teach me catty- 
thing about sex, drugs and depravity? 
Could she give me the courage to use 
modern words Itke S**T or F**K? 
“She's not my bag.” [ told him bluntly. 

In the half hour it took to ger him out 
of the house, the Famous Writers Schoo] 
man spoke so highly of mv raw talent 
that I decided to start working on my 
first novel that meght. I wrote “Chapter 
One” on several pieces of paper. Every. 
thing was going according to schedule. I 
had developed the biggest writer's block 
Oh my street. 

While thumbing through Reader's 
Pivest ine search of advice on how to 
live with mvself as a social failure, I 
came across an ad that began: “we 
TEACH YOU HOW TO DRAW AND PAINT 
SUCCESSFULLY AT HOME.” By the time J 
finished reading how the Famous Artists 
School of Westport. Connecticut, could 
teach anvbody with talent how to earn 
money in his spare time, it occurred to 
me that perhaps my thing was art. That's 
where the action was today—and_ the 
bread. Besides, a man had to use only 
one piece of paper to create a miaster- 
picee, and he could erase. 

A visiting professor from the Famous 
Artists School arrived at my house sever- 
al days alter the art-talent test was sent 
to me “without obligation.” I explained 
that I was interested in more than just 
drawing, painung or sculpting: T wanted 
to make 2 real statement with my art. He 
looked first at some of the statements I 
hid made in the section of the talent test 
labeled “Tell Us About Yoursel!”: 





“We have a request for ‘Muskrat Ramble.” 


o. Why would vou like to become a 
goo! artist? 

A. Make money; make the scene. 

Have vou studied art? Where? 

] browse in the soup and cleanser 

sections of the supermarket and 

read Fame magazine regularly to 

learn what's happening it art. 

Q. Which mediums interest you most? 

A. I plan to major in human fivures, 
but I also would like to work with 
auto bodies. 
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He said all my answers were right. 

“How do I find subjects to draw for 
the Human Figures home-study course 
at Famous Artists?" I asked with some 
embarrassment. “Do vou send the mod- 
els over the state line from Connecti- 
cut?” It disturbed me to hear that | 
would have to find my own subjects. 
“Well, do vou at least teach students 
how to get girls to take off their clothes?” 
That would come with experience, he 
explained, 

Everything went smoothly on the art- 
talent test until the faculty member 
looked at my drawings for the creative 
poruion of the exam. Question three was 
called “Your Sense of Form.” On the 
page was a large pencil sketch of a mucde 
girl. The instructions were. “Complete 
the outlined figure by drawing a cos- 
tume on it. Use an ordinary soft pencil to 
clothe the figure. Be sure to retain the 
feching of the human form beneath the 
clothes.” There were three examples of 
how the problem might be solved—all 
hopelessly square when compared with 
my rendering. 

“Tve seen ten thousand tests,” the visit- 
ing professor sail when he saw mv 
creation, “but I've never seen anything 
like that.” Thad put a nun's coil and veil 
on the fhigure's head. Then | added a 
topless dress. black-mesh stockings and 
knee-high stainless-steel boots. 

“Tadmit that it’s not fully realized,” I 
tokl the professor, “but it's meant to 
svmbolize the ecumenical mood between 
sprnitual and secular society.” 

“Thats what you're trving to say 
heres!” 

“Well, sir, J wanted the figure to rep- 
resent the modern church emerging, a 
real swinging nun, IT call the genre “pope 
art. 

The master opened his black-leather 
portfolio and handed me a calendar pub- 
lished by the Hartlord Insurance Group, 


The illustration for each month, be ex- 


plarned. had been done by a Famous Art 
ists student im his spare time. “Wouldn't 
you rather paine like this and carn real 
mOoneEV? 

Suspecting that this might be the art- 
uppreciation part of the test, | put on a 
pair of midnight-blue stunglisses to see 
the calendar art better. The farm and 
seashore scenes still looked bilious, Then 
I flicked the light switch on and off to 
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see if stroboscopic go-go lights helped. 
“No.” I said finally. “You don’t scem to 
understand. ] want to be a fine artist, 
somebody like Andy Warhol, Jasper 
Johns, Claes Oldenburg, Roy Lichten- 
stein or Antomo Varga.” 

“What ois it you admire 
people?” 

“First of all. the high prices they get 
for their work. But I also admire their 
crealive approaches to capital gains, re 
production rights, the way they write off 
travel expenses on their  micome-tax 
forms, their investments in oil wells and 
art galleries... ." 

“There is an old saving in art,” he 
said. “Before you can paint, vou must 
learn how to draw. You caunot put the 
cart before the horse. You must learn the 
basics. Tell me, what have you done in 
art?” 

I showed him the box of Rinso from 
my blue period, which IT had made art 
by adding my signature. “What do you 
call this?” he asked. 

“Some people call it art.” I said. “But 
I'm not completely satisfied with it.” 

“Good. What do you think is wrong?” 

“The signature should be larger.” He 
was frowning. “What's the matter?” | 
asked. “Do you doubt the authenticity of 
this work?” 

He quickly said, 
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“No, no. I'm sure you 
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did it yourself.” 

Then I pomted to my bull’s-eye, a 
found object from an archery range in 
Paramus. “That's representative of my 
Robert Indiana period,” I explained. 
“And this I call Salami Sandwich, from 
my Junch period.” The only thing he 
seemed to be enthusiastic about was a 
childlike painting rich in strong primary 
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the art of destruction. 
do this.” 

“Have you ever tried to draw people?” 
he asked, 

Zonk! Another tnsult. T had answered 
the last question in the test booklet— 
“Make an original drawing or picture of 
anv subject you wish me the space above” 
—with a portrait of Lamont Cranston, 
done in the Ben-Gay technique of one of 
America’s great artists, Rov Lichtenstein. 
First | drew a frame bordering the rec- 
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tangular space, then T added a plaque at 
the bottom in the shape of a comic-strip 
bubble, suitably inscribed: “wito KNows 
WHAT EVIL LURKS IN ‘THE HEARTS OF 


MEN?” Bur the symbolism escaped this 


——$ ee MAL TODAY ———— so-called art expert. 
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telling me the Famous Artists School 
thinks that what's popular today isn’t 
art,” To said) angrily. 

“You have a flair.” he said. withdraw- 
ing a batch of admission forms from his 
portfolio. “You definitely have the talent. 
It would be crinunal not to do something 
about it. We have twelve famous artists, 
men such as fon Whitcomb and Norman 
Rockwell. ready to help you become a 
success. The complete course is only six 
hundred and twenty-five dollars.” 

“For that kind of bread, will your 
school teach me the fundamentals, like 
how to get Robert and Ethel Scull inter- 
ested ino my work, which are the best 
galleries to exhibit in and how to keep 
my prices up?” The visitng professor's 


silence was making me _— suspicious. 
“What do you teach at the Famous 
Artists School?” I asked. 


The visiting professor marked my test 
Beminus. My grades were already so 
good, I told him, that I didn’t see much 
point m going anv further with the 
Famous Artists School. He had been so 
unstinting mb praise of mv ability that I 
felt like a child prodigy. They had noth- 
Ing more to teach me. 

But I didn't rest on my laurels. While 
walling for an inspiration about what to 
draw, paint or sculpt, I turned on to 
something that combined all my talents 
—underground-film making. I screened 
the rushes of the home movies I had 
made over the years. Their slick com- 
mercial quality so depressed me that I 
wrote to Andy Warhol for pointers. 

“Everybody's been saving they don't 
like vour painting.” began my letter to 
the old master, “but that you are a great 
film maker. Would it be possible for me 
to study the art of cinema with you? I 
especially want to take your course in 
shooting out of focus and making double 
exposures. What T have in mind ts a fea- 
ture based on my novel. | plan to film it 
by focusing the camera on the pages, be- 
ginning with Chapter One, page one, 
page two, and so forth, without cutting a 
word, My goal is to make an uncompro- 
mising film, one that people will walk 
out on. 

Pa. I 
camera.” 

The next dav, a faculty member from 
a correspondence music school I'd writ- 
ten to stopped by the house to discuss 
my lessons in advanced piano and com- 
position, “Do you know Chopin's Opus 
9, Number 32° he asked, as 1 sat down 
at the piano. 

“T don't: play Chopin.” 

“How about Rachmaninoll, then?” 

“LT don't play Rachmaninolf.” After 
running through MacDowell.  Saint- 
Sachs jd Rossini. P finally made it clear 
to ham that [P plaved only the moderns— 
more specihically. Jolin Cage, and then 
only his rmportant work #733", “My am- 
bition is to Compose serious classical mu- 


have my own hand-held 


sic like that,” I explained. “In fact, I've 
just finished my first piece. May I play 
Concerto Sinusoidal Wave on a Fre- 
quency of 20,000 Cycles Per Second im 
A-flat for vour” I turned the tape re- 
corder on. After a while. I asked, “Well, 
what's your professional opinion?” 

“ET didn’t hear anything,” he finally 
said. “except a dog howling out in your 
yard.” 

“That's the beauty of it. The reason 
he's howling is that I'm blowing a dog 
whistle. It's above the threshold of hu- 
man hearing. of course, but with repeat 
ed listening, you may be able to feel it in 
your molars. Why don't you listen to the 
whole thing again?” 

“That won't be necessary,” he said. “Is 
that the only Kind of music you're inter- 
ested in learning?” 

“Well, random sounds also turn me 
on.” 

He said he thought I could learn how 
to do those things myself. [ thanked him 
for his confidence. 

several days later, the phone rang in 
my study, where I was composing my 
Symphony Number One, which called 
for the musicians to sit idly by their in- 
struments for an hour. | hoped it would 


La 





be Mr. Warhol giving me an appointment 
to take my screen test or advising me to 
forget technique and concentrate on get- 
ling my first film entered in a festival. 
“This is the Fred Astaire Dance Studios,” 
said a sultry woman's voice. “We have an 
important question to ask you. What was 
the name of the first President of the 
United States?” 

“Booker T. Washington.” I answered. 

“That's close cnough,” she © said 
breathlessly. “You've just won a [ree pri- 
vate one-hour dance lesson, Tus ts your 
chance to learn the modern dance steps 
that may have been keeping you from 
achieving social success.” 

“TI have a physical handicap.” 

“Pm so sorry.” she said sympathetically. 
“Forgive me for calling.” 

“What TP mean is. T have two left feet. 
Ever since I was a teenager. all the girls 
have been saying I'm hopeless. It would 
take a lifetime of lessons to teach me 
how to dance. 1 know your studio 
wouldn't want to get involved in long- 
term arrangements like that.” 

“Tf you can walk,” she said, breathing 
hard. “we can teach vou how to dance. 
When would you like your [ree lesson? 
Any time at your convenience." 

Even a Renaissance man like Leonardo 


“Ever notice how much better things taste outdoors?” 
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probably did the “in” dances, such as 
the tarantella, when he wasn't painung 
portraits or taking flying lessons. “TT 
be tied up working on my novel, paint- 
ing, composing my symphony and = mak- 
ing mv film until eleven-thirty p.m...” I 
explained. “Why don't you come over to 
my place about midnight?” 

She said I would have to go to the 
Fred Astaire Dance Studio nearest my 
home to pick up my prize. But J couldn't 
find the time during the next lew days. 
What bothered me was how Renaissance 
men managed to keep all the arts 
stright m= their minds. In some way, | 
had to learn how to organize my spare 
ume. which by now was sheer chaos. 

On my way over to the dance studio 
on the bus a few days later, I saw an ad 
in the paper for a kind of famous execu- 
tives’ school. called Mr. Executive, Inc., 
which claimed to teach bight young men 
all the short curs to the top in the business 
world, including how to budget their time 
effectively. Fortunately, a new course was 
staruing that night at the Columbia Uni- 
versity. Club in New York and the ad 
offered a free first lesson. At that moment, 
capital Gains seemed more important than 
the boogaloo, so I went off to gain 
administritive wisdom. 

Our teacher—or group leader. as he 
called himself—explamed to the 24 men 
on their way up that psychologists have 
proven vou have ten seconds to make a 
good impression at an interview. That is 
certainly true at a party. “At Mir. Execu- 
tive, we teach you how to look like an 
executive. act like an executive and 
sound Jike an executive.” I would need 
to know all those things when [ started 
talking 1o the Rockefellers, the Guggen- 
henns and the Fords about foundation 
subsidies to continue my studies in the 
arts. “While youre up.” Vd be able to 
say firmly to the man interviewing me, 
“pet me ao prant.” 

The class was divided into “buzz 
groups” for brain-storming hypothetical 
problems. The object was to teach us 
how to freewheel, to unblock our mitids, 
to think creatively. “At Mr. Executive,” 
the group leader said enthusiastically, 
“we learn how to think smarter, not work 
harder.” 

J came up with the winning answer 
on the question of how to cure lateness 
at the plant: “Last man in the door blows 
the whistle.” 

Evervbody also had to make a five- 
minute speech about himself. While lis- 
tenimg to the other fellows talk about 
them things, I got to thinking about the 
similariuies between business and art. 
Basically, we were all striving for the 
aime thing: recoenttion. The luster we 
got it, the better. My classmates were all 
content to work their way up to the top 


999 «(Of big corporauions. But 1 wanted instant 


recognition. IT needed a shtick. Suddenly 
it came to me: The fruition of my own 
private renaissance would be to open a 
boutique. 

A boutique run by a Renaissance man 
like myself! would soon become a mecca 
of wit and wisdom, a gathering place for 
the literary set, the art set, the television 
set. What would bring the customers in 
would be a massive mixed-media proj- 
ect: I could read aloud from my novel-in- 
progress; exhibit my parmtings, drawings 
and sculpture; show my homemiade 
movie—all at the same time. Even the 
classical-music crowd would be lured into 
the store by my John Cage recitals, non- 
piaved on a With Century harpsichord. 

“Please advise if your firm would be 
Interested m manufacturing the follow- 
ing line of clothes for my shop.” I wrote 
to the president of Hart Schaffner & 
Marx: “(1) a six-button, double-breasted, 
pinch-back formal dinner jacket with 
sergeant’s stripes and color-coordinated 
epaulets; (2) a disposable paper mourning 
suit for use at funerals or other occasions 
where black is appropriate; (3) a ‘blazer,’ 
or whatever Jess incendiary name the 
paper-fabric industry would call this type 
of sports jacket: (4) a business suit—an 
execurive model made out of Wall Street 
Journals—lor the man who wants to look 
like a million bucks; and (5) a raincoat of 
blotung paper. My boutique plans to 
carry a quality line of merchandise, so the 
materials should be of high rae content. 
They shouldn't) show footprints and 
should) be water-resistant enough so that 
a woman might sull be able to cry on a 
man's shoulder.” 

“For your business suit.” answered 
Claiborn M. Carr, Jr.. president of one 
of the largest paper-labric corporations, 
“perhaps the culls can be left starkly 
white for those in the habit of jotung 
notes; and, lor those who den't take 
shorthand, a more extensive sleeve, rang: 
ing from wrist to midway between the 
elbow and the shoulder, can be lelt 
white.” 

1 tried to find loopholes tn my plans 
for the boutique, which IT planned to call 
The Collected Papers of Marvin Kitman. 
Should paper suits go out of style, they'd 
still be uselul as pot holders, as napkins 
or for polishing the sports car. The only 
obstacle standing in the way of the bow- 
lique’s success s¢emed to be me. No- 
body under 30 would trust me, because 
of my voice. 

“Is YOUR SPEECH HOLDING YOU BACK?” 
asked an ad in The New York Times the 
next morning. “Dorothy Sarnoff, flamed 
Broadway, opera and TV. star, can give 
vou the speech personality you've always 
wanted.” T went over to her salon on the 
mezzanine of the Hotel St. Moritz to hear 
what the beautiful actress could do lor me 
with her Speech Cosmetucs Course. 

“Say anvthing you like,” she 





said, 


putting my voice on tape so we could 
analyze the problem together. ‘Thinking 
about her musical-comedy background, 
the first thing thar came to mind was: 
“The ram in Spain stavs mainly on the 
plain... .” She suggested that I tell a 
story instead. T told her about my thing. 
There wasn't a wet eye in the house, 

“Your problem is that vou dom't speak 
with authority,” she explamed. “What's 
niissing i vour voice is confidence. In 
the show-business sense, you don't have 
what we call se//.” 

“That's why T want to learn how to 
speak with an English accent.” 

“Noel Coward wouldn't be you,” she 
laughed. 1 agreed with her: A Coward 
voice would be all right if I wanted to 
make it with the literati. 

“The kind of accent J] need to be eflec- 
tive im mv boutique is a working-class- 
English accent. Can vou teach me the 
East Liverpool sound?” 

“People want to hear the real you,” 
she said, shaking her head. 

“Couldn't we use electronic-amplifica- 
tion sound equipment? The record com- 
panies do mt all the time with kids from 
south Philadelphia.” 

“You'd be a phony.” 

1 looked around to see who was call- 
ing me names. Most speech teachers 
work in drab rooms in othce buildings. 
Miss Sarnoll’s salon was hilled with mock 
Lowis SIV furniture, class crystal chan- 
deliers and mirrors with gold frames 
made of plaster of Parts. | realized that I 
could never geet a proovy voice sur- 
rounded by such bad vibrations; Miss 
Sarnoff didn’t even look like the kind 
person pictured in her newspaper ads. 
“TH ring vou up sometime,” I said, 
“Cheery bye.” 

On my way back to Leonia that day. 
it struck me that the Kitman boutique 
would never work after all. Running a 
clothing store, even under such = favora- 
ble mixed-media circumstances, would 
mean being face to face with hundreds 
of people cach day; and who ever heard 
of a brilliant. sensitive artist being able 
to get along with anyone? Can you im- 
agine one of the greats—Mick Jagger, 
for instance—asking whether the pants 
should break a little at the shoe tops, or 
maybe be without culls altogether? Of 
course not, Well, Kitman wouldn't stoop, 
either. 

But my newly emerging talents were 
going to waste. Then, suddenly. the vast. 
rolling. inspirational Jersey Meadows 
turned me on. Eureka! North Beach! | 
hac found my thing! TP whipped out an 
old Baby Ruth wrapper carried in case 
ol artistic emergency and deftly sketched 
the first new ad. complete with board of 
advisors and Connecticut farmhouse. | 
was ready to announce the first-semester 
curriculum of the Marvin Kitman Fumous 
Renaissance Man School. 
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fighting outfit. He had been im tanks in 
Vietnam. “I used to command one of 
those armored flame throwers. before 
they decided it wasn't really practical 
against water-filled draimage ditches. But 
there’s a weapon.” he recounted to the 
freshmen, who listened raptly, “It could 
throw a flame the length of a football 
field, and if you were good—I mean 
really good—vou could arc one into a 
Cong hole and watch those little bas- 
turds come busting out like sparklers, 
their eyes popping right out of their 
heads. screaming and rolling all over the 
damned place. IT sww one of ‘em run thir- 
tv vards once, nothing but fire with feet, 
before he finally dropped. And occasion- 
ally. clanking along some road or 
through a field, you'd come across some 
of those sonsubitches ling dead and all 
bloated up. If you could ease one tread 
of that baby up over them, they'd sort of 
pop. like those dried puffballs you used 
io stomp on in the woods when you were 
a kid. Pop! Pop! Poof!” 

Among other honors, Publicover had 
won the Bronze Star when he distin- 
guished himself and his crew in what 
began as a temporary withdrawal in the 
face of a North Vietnamese assault. (“It 
was during cither our third or fourth 


Take Honguan Day. They came up 
about the last of cach month. We'd rush 
m oand tke Honquan, diase Charlie 
and the villagers out, burn the houses ard 
then withdraw in time for Take Quin- 
hon Day. A week later, the villagers 
were back. rebuilding their huts; two 
weeks later, the Cong were back; and 
then it would be Take Honquan Day 
again.) In this instance, in command 
of his steel dragon, Publicover had 
ground his way with Patton speed to the 
rescue of a company of Infantry on an 
open hilltop outside the village, shooting 
the gap over what was left of their lines, 
roaring down a slope, spouting a flame 
from under. rising to mect the North 
Vietnamese thunder, blowing fire from 
his metal nostril in a wide. sweeping arc. 
In panic, the enemy had turned back, 
stumbling over their own burning com- 
rades in their retreat—until Publicover 
had run out of lighter Muid. Then he had 
ground his way with Patton speed back 
up the burning slope, shooting the gap 
over what was once his own lines, spout- 
inf exhaust from under as he tried to es- 
cape their thunder, sputing little wasps 
from his .30-caltber machine gun back at 
the counter-counterattacking North Viet 
hnamese, Who hurdled over their burning 
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comrades to chase a madman in a tank— 
right into the middle of an air strike that 
surprised not only them but Publicover, 
too. In short order, they were charging 
back through what was once the Ameri- 
can lines and down the slope, over their 
own smoldering comrades. to regroup 
and try again. But by then, the whole 
episode had consumed cnough time to 
allow the main body of American troops 
to withdraw safely to a more tactically 
delensible terrain. The high command 
was so pleased that it disregarded the 
request’ from Publicover’s commanding 
otheer, Colonel Torpito, that Publicover 
be court-martialed. The request cited as 
grounds the willful disobedience of an 
order to withdraw and included the 
now-memorable reply recernwed by the 
colonel over the field) radio: “Balls. 
Damn vou. Torpito, I ain't even started 
fighting yet.” 

And Publicover had disobeyed orders 
ever since. It was his ambition to bring 
the same kind of glory to Gamma Gamma 
Gamma. “That's the spirit of Gamma 
Gamma Gamma. We're a tough outfit 
and we select only those people who 
really want to be here. We don’t give a 
damn for the others. And it's a great 
house. It really is. We have a ball.” Pub- 
licover said, winking at the visitors. The 
visitors were delighted—with the meal, 
with the storres, with the brothers of 
Gamma Gamma Gamma. The brothers 
were wonderful. They were witty. ‘They 
were enviable. Kessler belched. Yates was 
uncomfortable; he had hoped there would 
be seconds, but almost everyone was 
talking oo much to eat even the first 
serving. Except for Kessler and one of 
the freshmen, a fat boy with poreine 
eyes, who was seated next to Yates. 
When he was served, the boy seemed 
momentirily nonplused, because SOMIC of 
the mashed potatoes had trespassed on 
the meat and several peas were trapped 
in the potatoes. It took him a few pais- 
taking, disgruntled moments to establish 
order with the tines of his fork, segregat- 
ing the greens and browns and whites. 
Ultimately, he situated the peas in an area 
from 12 o'clock to 3 o'clock on his plate, 
the meat from 3 to 9 and the potatoes 
from 9 to 12. and he began to eat his 
way contentedly clockwise. 

‘Toward the end of the meal, when the 
brothers discovered that they were hun- 
gry and began talking less and eating 
more, Kessler spoke for the first time, 
leaning slightly forward over his empty 
plate and looking, with his steadier eye, 
at the fat boy. 

“Mr. Reimers. It ws Mr. Reimers, isn’t 
it?” 

The boy nodded expectantly. 

“Yes, 10 had to be. What do vou think 
of this appetizing preview of the good 
lifes" Kessler tilted his head while he 
spoke and smiled benignly. 

“It's appetizing,” Reimers said, looking 
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The Suzuki T-305 Raider was made 
for the guy who’s been around, who 
knows how to handle a hot one. For 
him, this is the finest 305cc machine 
he’ll ever move up to—or out on. 

Raider is fast. Very fast. In fact, 
few 650cc-750cc bikes can match its 
14.0 secs. in the SS!4, mile. Or its top 
speed range of 105-110. 

Raider is the first in its class with 
a 6-speed Constant-Mesh_ transmis- 
sion. That's at least a shift or two 
ahead of the competition. 

Raider has the revolutionary 





Vol-U-Matic induction system for im- 
proved carburation. It gets incredibly 
better torque output at all speeds. 

Like all Suzuki thoroughbreds, 
Raider has famous Posi-Force lubri- 
cation that ends oil-gas mixing. 

Extras? Raider’s got ’em. For 
openers, a built-in speedometer- 
tachometer, so you can check out ex- 
actly what’s happening at a glance. 
Greater stability is another Raider 
virtue. After all, Suzuki is the only 
major sportscycle spec’d out for 
America’s longer roads and riders. 

Lest we forget, Raider has a com- 
bination header pipe and muffler. Sort 
of a strong silent type. 


Of course, Raider is powered by 
the honest engine, the famed Suzuki 
Dual-Stroke. It’s so strong (as is the 
rest of the bike) that we almost hate 
to mention the exclusive Suzuki 12 
month/12,000 mile Warranty. But it’s 
there 1f you ever need it, Just ask your 
dealer for details. Price? It’s so low 
you wouldn’t believe it. Better ask 
your dealer about that, too. 

So, our experienced friend, if you 
really want to make the big move, solo 
the Raider. It’s a step up in the right 
direction. 
| For more facts, write: 

U_S. Suzuki Motor Corporation 
13767 Freeway Drive, Dept. P-68 
Santa Fe Springs, Calif. 90670 


Or, in Canada, Radco Sales Ltd., 
1107 Homer Street. Vancouver 3, B.C. 
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“Turn on? Get high? P'm not that kind of girl. 
What Pm interested in is sex.” 


from Kessler to Publicover to see where 


the joke Jay. Publicover was frowning, 
busy over his meal. 

Kessler sighed. 

“Et tu. Mr. Reimers,” he said with a 
profound trace of sadness. But he went 
avn: 
thing of a gold mine to us. Is it true that, 
besides your good Jooks and superior 


“LT understand you represent some- 


intellect, your father owns a profitable 
missile-parts corporation?” 

“He owns a plastics company,” Ret- 
mers said. “He makes ballpoint pens for 
hotels.” 

“Oh. Pm sorry. But, in any event, it’s 
profiuable and that's all that really mat- 
ers, isn’t a? Youve a fortunate young 
man. Th we ever get off social pro. a 
grade point average like yours will help 
keep us off and. of course, money like 
your father’s will help keep us solvent 
enough to remain socal, You may rest 
assured that you are one of the selected 


ao4 few who really want to be here. My 


friend—no. rather. my broether—you are 
indispensable to us.” | 

“Well. ] think there's more to it than 
that.” Reimers said modestly. 

“Brother Reimers,” Kessler said frater- 
nally, “there ac the other end of the table 
sits our president, Brother Pubic Cover. 
If vou were to turn to him now and say, 
‘Dear Brother Pubic Cover, I think you 
and your whole fraternity are strictly 
chicken shit,” I'm sure he would pretend 
he had a fly in his car.” 

“Why don't vou shut up for a while, 
Kessler? You've been talking all night,” 
Publicover said. “Don’t pay any attention 
to him.” he told Reimers good-naturcaly. 
“That's just his way of being funy.” 

Publicover looked at Maurino and 
jerked his head in the direction of the 
door at the other end of the room. Then 
he excused himself from the table. 

“Be right back.” Ibe sand and made his 
way swiltly along the aisle between the 
tables and the wall. Miaurino got up and 


shuttled out of the room after him. 
“Thats just my way.” Kessler was say- 
ng. “That's right, you know. Phat's just 
my way. 
Reimers took his cue from Publicoever. 
“Who let you ine” he asked. smiling 


uncertainty, amt one of the other freslt- 


men responded by blowing a short snort 
of ineredulows laughter through his nose. 

“Me? Uhey had to let me in. Pin the 
only soul they have. That's right. Pm the 
sole soul ol Gamma Gamma Gamma. 
Which is not to be confused with the 
sweetheart of Pheta Chi,” Kessler said. 

“Hey, funny, Kessler. Fun-nee,” Pomi- 
crchek said suddenly, grinning rritably. 

A telephone rang somewhere in the 
back of the louse and, a moment hiter, 
Publicover stuck his head in the door at 
the end of the room. 

“Hey, Kessler, its for you.” 

Kessler looked up. Then he smirked. 
“That's the sprit of Gammit Gamma 
Gamma, too. Every week is National 
Shale Your Brother Week around here.” 
He vot up, bowing solemnly to all, and 
made his way slowly along the line of 
tables anc followed Publicover out of 
the rooul. 

That was the last Yates saw 
that evening. 

Reimers leaned confidentially toward 
Pomuczchek, who sat on the other side 
of him, and asked quietly, “What is 
wrong with him?” 

“Haht”  Pomacrchek sudden 
ouuuve. “He's a dirty vellow bastard, 
that's what's wrong with him. He's a god- 
damned peacemik, that's what's wrong 
with him, While 1 was in Vietnam slop: 
ping through mud and death, that creep 
was over here dodging the draft.” 

For a moniie, no one said 2 word, and 
Pomaczehck began to blush. 

Finally, Larry Cross said calmly, look- 
ing at Reimers, “We don't try to hide our 
skeletons. We just try to open the doors 
on them gently, so as not to shock ary- 
one. If you wish to know about Mr. Kess- 
lev, VL tell vou. When they first began 
to send American troops to Vietnam, 
Kessler embarrassed his draft) board by 
refusing to be dralted. And while Mau- 
ring ane Pomacrchek here, aud Publi- 
cover and all the others were risking 
their lives to save the system = that al. 
lowed Kessler to abject publicly lo War, 
fe was resting safe and secure in some 
Federal penitentiary. That is what is 
wrong with Mr. Kessler.” 

“Well, then, how come he's a brother 
in fMis traternity?” Reimers asked. 

“TH be damned aif FE know,” Poma 
cvchek Jnturst out) apum. “He's one of 
those professional studcuts or something. 
He was already here when the rest of us 
go. here, so we had to keep tum. But 
why the hell they let him ain at all Pil 
never know. The chapter here must have 


of jim 


saml oon 


been full of creeps like him before we 
came.” 

Yates, who had been listening intent- 
ly, tried to imagine a whole fraternity 
house full of Kesslers; but it was too 
overwhelming, like uying to visualize 
infinity: There just couldn't be that 
many wandering left eyes in the world. 

“T suppose it's not my place to say so," 
Reimers said, “but [ don’t like him. He's 
a disrupting influence. He just doesn't 
know how to get along.” 

= lake 

The party began innocuously, as Yates 
had expected of a party behind closed 
curtains with no women present, Each of 
the brothers filed his plastic cup with 
some of Pomaczchek’s home beer and 
gathered in the living room to teast the 
newest members of the fraternity. The 
new members toasted the old. Then 
Yates toasted Reimers and it started an- 
other round, with cach brother toasting 
his roommate. Except for Douval, who 
was Kessler’s roommate. So Yates toasted 
Kessler and was met by a sudden roomful 
of silent stares, interrupted by Reimers’ 
nervous cough. Kessler smirked politely 
and bowed to Yates and the party began 
UN, 

It was quite obvious to Yates that the 
brothers hated Kessler. It was easy to 
hate Kessler. He was. from what Yates 








could see, an obnoxious worm of a_ per- 
son. He might have hated him like the 
rest, if he hadn't controlled his emotions 
with an element of dispassionate interest. 
kessler was a frail young man who ob- 
jected to war. This was why the brothers 
hated him. But this was what mterested 
Yates about him. He had never known a 
draft resister, not a real, convicted, 
breathing one. Now, through the meta- 
morphosis of a secret oath. he had be- 
come brother to one. It gave him certain 
unique privileges, such as being able to 
stare unashamedly at him whenever he 
pleased. while he tried to imagine what 
it must be like to be a person with a Frail 
body and a wandering left eve who 
actually resisted something as natural as 
war, 

Yates had never resisted. During those 
high school years, when he spent his aft- 
ernoons helping out in his father’s drug: 
store, he stole every moment he could to 
read the day's accounts of the war from 
the newspapers in the rack—like follow- 
ing a favorite comic strip. He had been 
loo young to be interested in the Korean 
War: he had missed that one. but he 
wouldn't let Vietnam pass by. He stud- 
ied all the accounts and printed maps 
and diagrams. trying to visualize the 
dotted lines and curving arrows for what 
they were: companies, battalions, task 
forces. It seemed strange that anyone 
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could have objected to the dotted lines. 

More and more of Pomaczchek's beer 
was consumed and, by nine o'clock, the 
party was under full steam and, once 
apain. war had broken out. 

“Here's how it happened,” Maurino 
said, 220 sodden pounds swaying precar- 
ously back and forth in the center of a 
ring of brothers that had formed around 
him. “This stupid jerk of a corporal was 
next to me and he pulls che pin on this 
damned grenade. Here. Pom-Pom, you 
be the stupid jerk and pull the pin on 
this damned grenade and then drop it.” 
He thrust his empty plastic cup at Poma- 
czchek, who pulled the pin on it and 
dropped it on the carpet next to Maurino. 

“Live grenade! Live grenade! You 
stupicl jerk,” Maurino suddenly bellowed 
and fell thunderously on the cup, smiash- 
ing it like an eggshell beneath his stom- 
ach. He reached under himself and pulled 
out a fragment, ponderously raised him- 
sclf to his knees and threw it into Kessler's 
face. Kessler had just moved in front to 
get a better look. 

“Bwoom!l” Naurino said, smiling vic- 
toriously, and collapsed on the floor. 

Reimers giggled a little drunkenly and 
took a mantul swallow of beer. Cross 
nudged Maurino with his real foot. 

“Come on, Mo. Party's just starting.” 
he said. 

“Leave him 


alone,” Publicover said 
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sharply. “He went through hell. Let him 
sleep.” 

Cross looked at Publicover. 

“Oh, FT forgot,” he said dully. “He had 
all kinds of bad man experiences. didn't 
her” He whacked his left leg with his 
empty cup and the incongruous solidness 
of the sound made him wince. 

“Nobody said you people didn’t have 
it bad, too,” Publicover said quietly. 

“Bad! Try lying for three hours under 
a ton and a half of steel, mumb with fear, 
freezing cold and wet from your own 
blood. If at hadn’t been for the old man, 
my leg would sull be over there and I'd 
never be whole again.” 

“That's Cross for you,” Kessler said. 
“Thirty-four years old and he's already 
got one foot in the grave.” 

Cross turned on Kessler. 

“Do you know what it’s lke knowing 
a part of you is already buried in the 
ground?” he wailed. “Do you know what 
it's ike? I used to go up there to Temple 
some weekends to put flowers on my 
mother's grave and Id turn cold seeing 
my own headstone next to hers. I can't 
go there anymore.” 

“Rest in pteces,’” Kessler said solemnly. 

“That's not fair.” Reimers suddenly 
shouted. “You have no right to say that, 
no right at all. I'd give my right arm to 


be able to say I lost my leg for my coun- 
try. | hope I'm able to. As it as, 1] have 
little enough right to call these men my 
friends, let alone my brothers. But you 
have no right at all. You had every 
chance in the world.” 

Publicover put an arm around Rei- 
mers shoulder. 

“That's all right. kid. 'd have been 
proud to have you in my outfit.” 

“Ditto.” Cross said and glared at 
Publicover. 

“There you are, Mr. Reimers,” Kessler 
said, smirking. “Now you have your 
choice between two wars. I stand 
rejected.” 

Pomaczchek jumped in to save the mo- 
ment by blowing up the U.S.S, Pier- 
pont again. 

“You should have seen it,” he said 
enthusiastically, “You really should have 
seen it. It was ulmost as big as that 
freakin’ adam bomb, And all that booze. 
Whoosh! All over the goddamned deck.” 
Aud he threw his cup of beer into the air 
to demonstrate, calling down a chorus of 
cheers and catcalls when it splashed off 
the ceiling and showered his audience. 

But when Publicover began his story 
of the Bronze Star, the group remaimed 
respectfully silent. 

Except for Kessler. 





“The most frightening part of it all is that when I’m 
Mr. Hyde, 1 believe in socialized medicine.” 


“Why don’t you tell them how it really 
was. Pubic Cover?” he said, just as Pub- 
licover was shooting the gap for the first 
lime. 

Publicover rolled his invisible tank to 
a halt and looked at Kessler. 

“Look,” he said slowly. “I’ve told you 
belore, wise guy, don't call me that. J 
swear you're going to end up gumming 
your meals. You don’t know a thing 
about what's going on over there.” 

“I know there’s a whole lot of dyin’ 
going on. I also know what you told us 
before about your heroic contribution to 
it, when you had had a litde more to 
drink. There were extenuating circum- 
stances, remember? Circumstances like 
your believing you actually were with- 
drawing when you ran into that North 
Vietnamese attack. Circumstances like a 
damaged radio precluding any kind of 
communication outside the tank. Cir- 
cumstances like——”" 

“Are you calling me a liar, you crud? 
Are you saving I didn't deserve that 
medial?” 

“Oh, my Lord, yes, you deserved the 
medal,” Kessler said with great serious- 
ness. “If I had my way, Pd give every 
man who went to war a medal for brav- 
ery. In fact, I might give them the medal 
before they went, so they could all stay 
home winners. But if you're going to 
sing the glories of combat. at least make 
them factual, These young people, F im- 
agine, want to know what it’s really hike, 
so when it becomes their turn to go win 
medals 2 

“But it's not going to come their turn, 
you dumb clod,” Pomaczchek screamed 
out, “What the hell vou think we're 
fighting for? We're showing them we 
mean business. Nobody's going to screw 
around with us, And we've got that 
freakin’ big bomb, so how's it going to 
be their turn if there isn’t gong to be no 
ware” 

A soltly comical expression crossed 
Kessler’s Lace. 

“That's wonderful,” he said. “I've 
finally met someone who seems to be- 
lieve it. TP had thought innocence died in 
the explosion of that freakin’ big bomb. | 
remember that was supposed to ensure 
that nobody would screw around with us 
anymore. And what was your litth war 
al about, Larry?” 

“You're really looking for it, buddy. 
You're looking for a bust right in) your 
freakin’ mouth,” Pomacechek said. 

“Tm sorry, but Mr. Pubic Cover has 
priortty. You'll have to wait your turn.” 

hh seemed to Yates that, for someone 
as drunk as he appeared the moment be- 
fore, Publicover was remarkably agile. 
Belore anvone quite knew he had 
moved, he had crossed the ring of broth- 
ers, leaping over) M:iaurino’s — prostrate 
form in the center, and slammed head 
down into Kessler, hus shoulder and 
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forearm in Kessler’s gut. He hit with such 
force that he kept gouig, carrying hess- 
ler before him, knocking down two of 
the newly brothered veterans in his path. 
and sharply and audibly separating Kess- 
ler fram the air in’ his lunes. If there 
hadn't been a wall in their path to stop 
them—Kessler’s head snapping up and 
bouncing olf the plaster, and the shoul- 
der in momentum in his micriff squeezing 
one more wheezy dram of am from him 
—the two might have plowed on for an- 
other 50 feet. For an instant, Kessler 
hung limp over Publicover’s shoulder, 
until Publicover straightened up. knock- 
ing Kessler’s head on the wall agin. 
grabbed Kessler’s shirt collar in both 
hands and thrust a knee between his 
slumping legs to hold him up. 

“Go ahead. Say it agai. Say mm yust 
once more.” Publicover sar between 
evitted teeth. 

Ressler groaned. 

The rest of the brothers crowded for- 
ward, leaving Yates and Maurino sud- 
denlv on the Fringe. 

“Hit the — bastard.” Pomaczchek 
screamed. “Don't give him a chance, just 
hat) hin.” 

“It's probably not niv place to say, but 
he’s been asking for it.” Reimers said. 
“Disrupung.” 

“Go ahead.” Publicover said to Kess- 
ler. “Say tt Just once more.” 

Kessler's face was almost birch white 
and his wandering eye was doing loops. 
He was labore to catch bis breath. Un- 
der Publicover's insistent shaking, he ap- 
parcotly regained! some of his equilibrium, 
He attempted to replace the smirk on his 
trembling dips. Publicover tightened his 
grip on Kessler’s shirt and broughe fisthuls 
of collar up under his chin. 

“Go ahead. you yellow bastard,” he 
suid apa. 

“Tm obligated—to warn vou.” Kessler 
sail weakly, between fitful breaths. “I 
hold the black belt—tn the gentle art of 
imprecation. If vou contimue—to molest 
me—Io shall be foreed to) curse vou 
soundly. Please believe me. I've had to 
register my tongue with the police.” 

“Oh. for Christ's sake. hit the wise- 
assed bastard.” Pomaczchek said) with 
diseust, 

“Don't listen to the sonnabitch.” Mau- 
rino sail thickly. raising his head sud- 
denly off the floor like a sleeping dog 
that had heard a nose, “What vou listen 
to ‘m fore He doesn’ know. He wast’ 
clen dere, for chrissake. Y' know where 
he wass: He wast efen dere, dass where 
he wass.” And he lowered his head into 
his arms. “He don't know. Nobody 
knows.” he said in a crooning voice. 

Publicover let go of Kessler, who sank 
down the wall to the floor, and pushed 
his way through the group to Murino. 

“Sure, buddy. we don’t eve pay the 
crud any attention.” Publicover said, 
squatting down next to Maurino and 
placing a hand on his shoulder. 


Miaurino shrugged the hand off. 

“Get ‘wav. You don't know.” 

“Sure. ORK. Big Mo. Pm your friend, 
Your old buddy knows. We don't pay 
any attention to a dirty coward. We 
almost got our asses shot off for that 
bastard.” 

“He's notta bastard, he's a sonnabitch. 
He wasn’ elfen dere. He shoulda been 
dere and got it. then he'd know.” Mauri- 
no raised himself on his arms and tried 
to get to his feet. 

“Here, Iet me help vou, buddy,” Pub- 
licover said and grabbed him under one 
arm, helping him up. 

“T dou't need help.” Maurino. said 
once he was up, throwing out his arm 
and pushing Publicover away with the 
ease of flinging open a screen door. He 
staggered through the ring of silent on- 
lookers, heading deviously for the hall. 

“Look, let us help vou upstairs. bud- 


dy." Publicover said plaintively. “We'll 
get vou to bed all right." 
“Domwt need it.” Maurino said and 


upped on the first step. 

Publicover turned savagely on Kessler. 

“You stimking rat. You started him off 
aan.” 

“He's never stopped.” Kessler said, 
rising from the floor. He walked over to 
the bar in the corner of the room. 

It was evident that the party was 
over. but no one was leaving. The vet- 
erans iied to start up conversation agun, 
changing the subject from combat experi- 
ences to serues im the whorehouses of 
the world. but they faltered. They kept 
stealing uneasy glances toward the hall 
way, as though they were waiting for 
something, perhaps Maurino’s return. 

Yutes sat alone in’ a chair with his 
beer. feeling sorry it was ending. He se- 
cretly wished that Kessler might forget 
for a moment his aversion to people and 
apologize to Publicover for his behavior. 
It would probably startle Publicover tuto 
droppmig his guard long cnough for Kess- 
ler to get a clean. swift shot at his gold- 
en teeth. Yates wasn't quite sure why he 
wished this. except that he felt some- 
what sorry for Kessler, standing alone on 
the fringe of things. In fact. by then 
Yates had had enough of Pomaczchek's 
heer to feel he even liked Kessler. He 
decided the best way to find owt would 
be to talk to him, and he got up from his 
chair and walked over to where Kessler 
was slanding by the bar. 

“Kessler, you bastard, what is it with 
your” he asked by way of striking up a 
conversalioi. 

“T beg your pardon?” 
mildly. 

“What's vour mission? 
vou to be a clod?” 

“My missions Ah, my ausston.” Kess- 
ler said and sipped his beer distasteful- 
Iv. “TE suppose brotherhood. Which, as 
they tell me, is its own reward.” 

“Brotherhood! There isn’t a guy in this 


kessler asked 
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room who doesi't lite your gutless guts, 
and VU probably hate myself later for 
even talking to vou now,” Yates said. 

“Then why de vou do it?” Kessler 
asked. smirking. 

“Becuuse IT like vou, thats why. 
Youre an obnoxious boob full of sell- 
nehteousness sand you make me sick,” 
Yates said. He was begimiinge to feel 
dizzy. because he had thoughtlessly fo- 
cused on Kesslers wandering eve. 

“That's noc my intent.” Kessler said. 

“Then what do vou hang around here 
for?” Yates asked. auempting to concen- 
trate on Kessler’s stationary eve, which 
was concentwating on him. But it) was 
like trving to follow a magician’s trick: 
The wanderimyg eve kept drawing him 
away, 

Kessler shrugged. 

“ALL the other houses have mascots.” 
he said, “Unfortunately, Gamuna Giant 
Gamma can't tllord one that ts unable to 
pay is own way, so Pm it. It's a pleasant 
existence. though. They play with me 
amd kick me occasionally to keep me in 
my place. But if T left, the house would 
be enipty.” 

“What, are you queer or something?” 
Yates asked. beginning to shift: from lik- 
ing Kessler back to his old. more com- 
fortable dispussionate inierest. That wavy, 
he did't have to look him tn the eve. 

“Ho you mean, am [ homosexual, I am 
not. fm simply in love with man.” 

Yates frowned. “What man?” 

“Why. vou, man.” Kessler said, smirk- 
ing one of his most obnoxious smirks. 

Yates eved him suspiciously. “Well,” 
he said. “Well. just remember, [ve done 
nothing to encourage it.” He turned and 
walked away, back to his chair. 

Reimers went over and dropped into 
the chair next to Yates. He was breath- 
ing hicavilv and Pomaczchek'’s beer was 
oozing from his flushed face and neck in 
large shiny drops. For the past 15 min- 
utes, he had been flitting from greup to 
group in ihe room. trying to save the 
party from disintegrating, He had patted 
backs and laughed shrilly at jokes until 
his liule pig eves watered, aud he was 
exhausted. 

“Nothing but a disrupting influence,” 
he muttered. “Why don't vou do some- 
things” He turned to Yates. 

“Toam,” Yates said. “Um thinking.” 

“Completely disrupting. You and I 
seem to be the only sane ones left.” He 
hesitated a moment and then seemed 
about to sav something else, when a can- 
non went off somewhere upstairs and 
sent him letping out of his chair. 

“Whats that” he criec. 

The others had stopped talking and 
were looking beyond the doorway to the 
stairs im the all. 

“It's nothing,” Publicover said quickly. 
“Don't worry about it.” 

“Th must be something,” Reimers per- 
sisted, and his assertion was reinforced 
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by two more reports in rapid order, 


“Never mind,” Publicover said. 
“You want to know what it is?"” Kess- 
ler sail from the ber. “Come on. I'll 


show vou.” He started across the room. 

“Kessler, leave him alone.” Publicover 
sud, 

“Come on. don't be an ass, 
Pommuczchek said. 

“Someone has to negotnte a cease- 
hire.” Kessler replied calmly. He stopped 
in the doorway between the living room 
and the front hall and looked at Reimers. 
“Are vou coming? Don't be afraid.” 

Reimers’ face turned scarlet. 

“T wouldn't go anywhere with you,” 
he said and sat down emphatically. 

Kessler shrugged and walked out of 
the room. 

“IT hope he kills you,” 
velled after him. 

Yittes looked at Reimers and asked, 
“Now how am I going to know?” 

“You want to go with him, go ahead,” 
Reimers said irritably, 

“IT make it a policy never to investigate 
anything To don't know about,” Yates 
said. He got up. “But I do need to go to 
the bathroom.” 

He caught up with Kessler at the top 
of the stairs and followed him down the 
long corridor in the new wing in back of 
the house, past the doors to the sleeping 
and study quarters, until they reached 
the end room on the right. It was Mauri 
no and Publicover's room and the door 
was closed. 

Kessler opened it without knocking 
and Yates saw Maurino knecling in the 
center of the room, facing the wall ad ya- 
cent to the door. For a second, it came to 
Yates that Maurino was praying. Then 
he saw the hind holding the .45 come 
up from his side and he heard the deaf- 
cning explosion, saw the gun and hand 
leap upward and smelled the bitter pow- 
der—all in that instant that he threw 
himself across the hall and against the 
apposite door. The door opened against 
his weight and he toppled into the dark 
room. 

Kessler never moved. He stood in the 
doorway to Maurino’s room, looking 
down on him. 

“Did you get him, Mor" he asked 
quietly. 

Maurino looked stupidly up for a mo- 
ment. Then a light appeared in his eyes. 

“Get ‘way from here, you sonnabiteh,” 
he said, and he began 10 wave the gun 
at Kessler, motioning him out. 

“T can't,” Kessler said. “That would be 
deserting under fire. Besides, I've brought 
a correspondent with me. This young fel- 
low has never been to war and apparently 
he wants to know.” 

“Get out. Go ‘way.” Maurino waved 
the gun again and Yates bit his lip, wait- 
ing for the explosion that would send 
Kessler flying off the floor, “They tried to 
kill me first. They were all tryin’ to kill 


Kessler.” 


Publicover 


soddiamin it, 


me—dead, dead, dead. I had to get ‘em 
That sonnabitchin’ st upid jerk. | got ‘em 
first. Bieoom! Vhose Cong bastards. that 
stupid) jerk Ellison——" And suddenly 
Maurino was crying, blubbering like a 
child. rocking back and forth. “Elly... 
Flv. ooh. gvoddarmn it.” 

“Come on in. Yates." Kessler said. 
“Come witch Mo shoot them down.” 

Ressler walked over to Maurino and 
bent over. taking the gun. He tossed it 
onto ome ol the wo cots. 

Yates crossed the hall and stopped im 
the doorway. The wall Maurino had 
fired at looked like a relic! of the moon. 
It was punctured by scores of large 
black holes. the plaster chipped and 
cufled around cach of them. The sou 
verir North Vietnamese flag that Yates 
remembered normally covered that area 
lay bunched on the Hoor. 

“Does he do this often? Yates asked 
with all the force he could gather to 
bring his voice ubove a whisper. 

“Whenever he's druok. Which is to 
say, Often.” Kessler said, 

“How does he keep in condition for 
football?" 

Ressler had turned dis anention back 
10) Miawurine. 

“Come on. Mo, War's over for tonieht. 
Let's go to bed.” | 

He pulled on Maurino’s arm, but he 
couldiat move him. 

“Get ‘way [rom me. you dirty yellow. 
You weren’ elen dere.” 


“T was there. Mio. Now come on. Let's 
get into bed.” 

“You weren’, emher. To know, ‘cause 
nobody slow ail vou.” 


“Towas there, Mo. You don't think so, 
but J] was.” 

“Elly wass the best sonnabitehin’ Friend 
mm the world.” Maurino said, looking 
sadly at his hands and then wiping them 
on his chest. “Why couldn’ it of 
you?” 

“Tt was me. too, Mo.” Kessler said. He 
had stopped trying to pull on Murino 
and was knecling next to him, leaning 
around to look at his dace, with one hand 
resting lightly on Maurino’s hunched 
shoulder, “Do you think I didn't: know 
what was going on? I knew it strong 
enough that IT was sick each might, My 
brother's over there. And my dad never 
came back from Germany. I can't even 
go home anymore.” 


been 


Maurino looked at him a moment. 
“You have a brudder?’ 
Kessler shook his head. “Had.” 


Maurino cocked his head slightly and 
a quizzical lithe smile flicked across his 


mouth. “FH be a sonnabitch. Can ya 
‘magine?" 
But then he seemed to remember 


something and he jerked his shoulder. 
twisting out from under Kessler’s hand. 
“Why don't you leave us alone?” 
Kessler turned toward Yates. He was 
smirking. as usual, but his eyes were 


shallow and moist and, for the first time, 
it seemed to Yates that they focused on 
the same plane. 

“Get out of here, Yates,” he said. “The 
show's over.” 

= ee % 

Tt was four weeks later when Yates 
went home for the weekend. He wasn't 
there when it happened. Reimers told 
him about it when he came back and 
found nothing lett of the Gamma Gam- 
ma Gamma house except a charcoaled 
skeleton over a gaping cement foundation. 

“Pomaczchek’s damned sull.” Reimers 
said, shaking his head as though he still 
didn't believe i. They were standing on 
the sidewalk, staring at the ruins. 

“How?” Yates asked. 

“Nobody knows exactly how. He had 
a double-header going up in the attic— 
beer in one corner and that damned still 
in the other corner. We got the word 
Saturday that we were going olf social 
probation next week. They wanted plen- 
tv of stuff to celebrate. Pomaczchek came 
downstairs about midnight to go to bed 
and he swears he woke Johnston to go 
stand watch to make sure the Bunsen 
burner didn’t go out. But Johnston says 
he doesn’t remember being waked at all. 
You know how hard it is to get him up 
once he's asleep. Well. about three 
oclock in the morning, all hell broke 
loose. It was complete disorder.” Ret 
mers sud sadly. “I didn’t know any- 
thing until Publicover woke me up and 
said the whole house was on fire. I 
guess there wasn't an explosion. Dou- 
val says all he heard was a loud Poof! 
and then he smelled smoke. He's the one 
who routed everyone else out. J tell you, 
Yates, all hell broke loose. There were 
guys velling and running all over the 
place and the smoke was so thick it 
could have choked vou to death. It was 
a wonder anyone got out.” 

“So, how did they miss Kessler? He 
roomed with Douval,” Yates said. 

“TL know, Douval says they both left 
the room at the same time. But after 
that. who knows? All T know is, we're all 
standing outside and the fire depart- 
ments hooking up their hoses, and Cross 
is sitting in the middle of the lawn with 
that god-awful contraption slung over 
one shoulder, and = suddenly he vells, 
“Jesus Christ, it’s Kessler.” We looked up 
and there he is in the window of Publi- 
cover'’s room. How he got there Vil never 
know, but I swear to God, Vl never for- 
eet that face. That's about all vou could 
see of him and it’s white as paper, the 
fire glowing behind him. and his eves are 
standing out like a frog's. It looked like 
he was screaming for help. but with the 
noise of the fre, and people yelling out- 
side, and the pump engines and. sirens 
and all, vou weren't about to hear anv 
thing he was saying. Thank God.” 

He paused and closed his eyes, rubbing 


the bridge of his nose with his thumb 
and finger. 

“It's just so stupil. There wasn't any- 
thing we could have done. I mean, you 
could see there wasn't. It stands to rea- 
son. if the firemen couldn't do anvthing, 
we couldn't. But Publicover is standing 
next to me and Maurino, and suddenly 
he starts shaking all over and says, “That 
sonofabitch., That sonolabitch.” That's all 
he said. The next thing I knew, he was 
running across the lawn and in the front 
door. Two firemen went running in after 
him, but they both came out a moment 
later. The heat was too much for them 
and Publicover had already disappeared. 
Another four threw a ladder up to the 
window where Kessler was. We couldn't 
see fim anymore. One of the firemen 
went up the ladder and stopped just be- 
low the window and broke the pane with 
his ax and the whole window blew out. 
Suddenly, there was nothing bat flames 
where Kessler had been. And then Mau- 
ring went berserk. He started jumping 
up and down, beating his temples and 
sorcaming, “Phat stupid jerk, that stupid 
jerk.” When two firemen tricd to restrain 
him, he just plopped down in the middle 
of the lawn and began moaning about 
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some girl named Elly. I was scared to 
death.” 

“God,” Yates said softly. And then 
suddenly, “Goddamn, that must have 
been something.” 

“It just doesn’t stand to reason,” Rei- 
mers said forlornly. He sat down on the 
low stone wall that held off the slope of 
the front lawn, his back to the ruins, and 
his little piggish eyes brimmed with 
Leas. 

Yates stood looking at the few black- 
ened timbers that remained of Gamma 
Gamma Gamma and he tried to rebuild 
from the debris a picture of Kessler's 
froggy eves where the window used to 
be and Publicover grinding with Patton 
speed into the burning house. Behind his 
eyes, he watched the silent flames draw 
the house erect, like a movie in reverse: 
and out of the fire, Kessler appeared at 
the upstairs window, his agonized waxen 
face haloed in broiling Technicolor, his 
wild eves imploring last call to his broth- 
ers below, And in that moment, Yates 
understood how easy it was to hate him. 
The sonolabitch would do anything to 


call a bluff. 
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“Yessir, after they made him, they broke the mold!” 
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COCKTAIL PARTIES 


In Ttaly. fettuccina are usually the 
wide-size epg noodles. [In this country, 
the medium- or fine-size are preferred. 
especially for pasta salads. Boil noodles 
in salted water, lollowing directions on 
package. Drain very well. pressing noo- 
dles in strainer to remove surplus water, 
In a large mixing bowl. combine noodles 
with olive oil. Cut radishes into very thin 
slices. then cut crosswise into thinnest 
possible strips. Cut green pepper the 
same sive as the radishes. Peel cucumber 
and remove seeds with spoon, Cut the 
same sive as the radishes or as close as 
possible. Cut scallions, white and green 
parts, crosswise into thinnest possible 
slices. Combine noodles with radishes, 
ercen pepper, cucumber. scallions, cheese, 
vincpar and cream. Mix well, tossing with 
a two-pronged kitchen fork. Add salt and 
pepper to taste, Transfer salad) to serv- 
ing bow), Chill well before serving. 


ShEWERKED BEEP, ALATOSD DEP 
Gerces erhf) 


» Ibs. sirloin steak. Toa. thick 
2 scallions, sliced thin 
2 3t6-o7, packages ground almonds 
1, CUD SOV sie’ 
, cup lime jurce 
4 cup salad oil 

tablespoons dry sherry 
3 tablespoous sugar 
“4 cup vophurt 

Remove bone, gristhe and fat from 
steak. Cut steak into strips Toi. square 
and 14 in. thick. Put seallious and 114 
cups water in blender. Blend at high 
speed | minute. Pour into mixing bowl. 
Add almonds, sov sauce. lime yunce, oil. 
sherry and sugar. Mix well. (If ground 


be 


almonds are unavailable. almiaud slices 
mav be ground in blender.) Remove 24 
cup almond mixture. mix with yorhurt 
and chill. Marinate beef in remaming 
almond mixture for | hour Vhread beet 
on 8 skewers. Prepare charcoal fire or 
preheat broiler for 14 hour. Brow beel, 
turning once. until browned. Serve with 
chilled almond dtp. 


CUCKREN ASD SALSAGE CASSEROLE 
(Serves etalit) 

8 whole breasts of chicken (10 halves) 

loJb. button mushrooms 

1 Ib. small liak sausages 

Ly cup sakid oil 

14 cup butter 

14 cup four 

Sali, pepper. monosodium glutamate 

Y 2-07. cus concentrated chicken 
broth 

] tablespoon tarragon) vinepar 

} tablespoon lemon jurce 

% dashes Tabasco sauce 

I teaspoon brown gravy color 


feontinucd from page 116) 


~ of, comnac 


2 o#s. dry sherry 

Remove skin and bone from chicken. 
or bribe or persuade your butcher to do 
the job for you. Cut off mushroom stems 
protruding bevond bottom of cap. Stems 
mav be used for another purpose. Pierce 
each sausage link several times with a 
two-pronged kitchen fork. Cook sausage, 
following directions on package. Cut 
each link crosswise into three pieces; | 


aside. Remove long fillet on underside of 


each chicken breast and cut crosswise m 
half. Cot balance of breast pieces cross- 
wise Hito Lo-in. slices. Heat oi and) but 
tcr in a large stewpot or Dutch oven 
util butter melts, Add chicken and mush- 
rooms. Saunc, stming constantly uirdl 
chicken loses raw color. Sprinkle flour inte 
pot and stir well unul no white four 
is Visible. Sprinkle with salt, pepper and 
monosodium glutamate. Add chicken 
broth and 2 12-07. cans water, vinegar. 
lemon juice and Tabasco sauce. Sur 
well; bring to a boil; reduce flame and 
smmer 20 minutes. Add sausages. Add 
brown gravy color, cognac and sherry. 
Simmer 3 minutes. Gorrect seasoning. 
Serve with herbed rice; that ts, cooked 
rice: flavored alter cookie with finely 
minced fresh parsley. fresh chives and 
fresh chervil, if available. 


ROCK LOBSTER CROQUETTES DIAVOLO 
(Serves cight) 
4 or. packages frozen rock lobster 
tunls 

6 tablespoons butter 

Instaumtuved flour 

lig cups mnlk 

Salt. pepper 

2 cup yolks 

Bread crumbs 

2 teaspoons lemon juice 

1 small onion. grated 

2 whole epgs 

Salil ont 

In Southern or tropical regions. fresh 
lobster tails should be used. i at lane, 
Cook lobster tails, following directions 
on package. Dram. When cool enough to 
hamdle. remove meat from sheils and cut 
into small cubes no more than 14 it. 
thick. Put butter. 6 tablespoons flour and 
milk am a heavy saucepan. Heat over 
moderate flame. stirring constantly. until 
butter is melted and sauce is thick. Sea- 
son to taste with salt and pepper. Com. 
bine sauce with lobster, egg yolks, 14; 
cup bread crumbs, lemon juice and on- 
ion, stirring very well, Chill in relrigera- 
tor. overnight if possible. Using a small 
ice-cream) scoop as a measure, divide 
Jobster mixture into 16> mounds. each 
enough for a croquetic. Shape mito flat 
cakes, cvliiders or cones. Beat’ whole 


eges well, Dip cutlets first imto flour. 
then mio egys and finally into bread 
crumbs. Wo omixture os diffeule to handle. 
a osmall additional amount of bread 
crumbs may be added. but use as little as 
possible, Fry in deep oil heated to S70) 
or in a heavy skiller with 114 in. oil. 
Serve with sauce diavolo, below. 


SAUCE DIAVOLO 
(eres eight) 


2 S07. cans lomo sauce 

= tablespoons red wine vinegar 

1, teaspoon freshly ground pepper 

2 teaspoons Dijon mustiurd 

2 tablespoons brandy 

14 teaspoon dried basil 

1 tablespoon butter 

In a heavy saucepan, combine tomato 
siuce. Vinegar. pepper. mustard. brandy 
and basil. Mix well with a wire whip un- 


Gl oamustaurd a well blended with other 


npredients, Heat slowly, stirring fre 
quently, about [0 minutes. Remove from 
flame, Add butter, stirring until melted. 
Keep sauce warm over a candle or low 
triver flame, Serve with lobster croquettes. 


STM EDISIT BROWS BRASS WITT APPLE 
(Serves J >) 


IIb. small white pes beans 

| cup finely minced onion 

[ cup finely minced celery 

1 teaspoon finely minced garlic 
14 Ib. butte 

4 packets instant bouillon 
Salt, pepper 

Ly cup dark molasses 

1, cup dark-brown sugar 

1 teaspoon brown gravy color 
I cup cider vinregin 


ry 
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25-07. can apple-pie filling 

Be sure apple-pire hiling is sweetened 
and spiced, ready for the crust. and tot 
sheed apples in water. Wash beans. 
drain and soak overnimeht in 2 quarts cold 
water. Sauté onion. celery and garlic in 
butter over verv low flame woatil onions 
just begin to turn vellow. Add beans, to: 
gether with thei water. Add LT quart ad- 
ditional water, instant boudlon and | 
teaspoon salt. Bring to a boil, Reduce 
flame and simmer slowly for | hour, Add 
molasses. sugar. brown grivy color and 
vinegar. Continue to simmer. with pot 
uncovered, over low flame. stirring occa- 
sionally to prevent scorching on bottom, 
lor 1L4 hours or until liquid: in pot his 
become as thick as a medium sauce, 
Chop apples on cutting board until 
pieces are no larger than beaus, Add to 
beans. Heat about 10 minutes longer. 
Add salt and pepper to taste. Beans are 
best if prepared at least one day before 
serving. Reheat in’ double bother or in 
covered casserole in moderate oven. 

With these recipes as a beginning, the 
knowing host should have no trouble 
establishing his cocktail-partv credo as: 
“Drink—eat—aanl be merry!” 


WE SNEAK IN 
BEFORE THE REAL 
TORCHBEARER ARRIVES 
“s THEN THREE QUICK 
LAPS AROUND THE 

FIELD, AND 
WE’VE 
PULLEO THE 


ADVERTISING 
COUP OF THE 


CENTURY / 


Lg 


Ts OLYMPIC GAMES, SINCE 776 B.C. 
SYMBOLIZED BY THE TORCH LIT ON THE 
PLAINS OF OLYMPIA AND CARRIED ONTO THE 
FIELD BY A BRONZED, SINEWY RUNNER. 


= MEXICO CITY, 1968! A RUNNER APPROACHES 
THE OLYMPIAD, TORCH HELD HIGH BY ONE 
| SOFT, SHAPELY ARM — 


“SOFT, SHAPELY ARM ??2! 


GO, eNe i 
SWEETIE, | Se 


You of | ea’ GIVE ME A BREAK, 
CANNOT USE _ Vag SWEETHEART :---OUCH THURSDAY | 3 
of THE OLYMPICS et 3 CAN'T YOU SEE | TAKE A WETBACK “yeyey) = RELEASE THAT TYKE. 
FOR COMMERCIAL. [Store LOVE YOUR TO LUNCH: 2 "LL VOUCH FOR 
PURPOSES! You | ga Ve COUNTRY ? : 
AKE UNDER / Ae): /_. 
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DADDY 
6IGBuUCKS! 
WHAT ARE YOU 
DOING HERE IN 


FROM OUR ee 
y BOX HERE, ANNIE, \ 
YOU CAN SEE ALL 
OF THE WORLD'S 
FINEST PHYSICAL 
SPECIMENS AT 
A GLANCE. 


rf LEAPIN’ 


HERE 
COMES 
THE 
ISKAELI 
TRACK 
TEAM. 


WON'T 
HE EVER 
LEARN TO 
DELEGATE 


- | JUST , 
BOUGHT ACAPULCO, 
CHILD, AND | 
THOUGHT I'D STOP ANO 
CATCH THE OLYMPICS 
WHILE PASSING 
THROUGH. 






LIZARDS. Flan 
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YOU MEAN 
THE RUSSIANS 
LEFT SWEATSHIRTS 
ON THE DESERT, 
Too? 


THE 
OLYMPICS! 
- SUPERB 
ATHLETES 
ENGAGED 


IN AMATEURS, 
COMBAT jf 

ON THE 
PLAYING 







SCARLATTI ? 
PUT ME DOWN 
FOR $10,000 
ON FINLAND IN 
THE I600-METER 
RELAY. AND THEN 
2500 ON JAMAICA 
IN THE RUNNING 
BROAD JUMP. THEN 
GET ME THE ODDS 
ON THE DISCUS 
EVENTS — 


PECUNIARY 
GAIN OR 
PERSONAL 
PROFIT. JUST 
DEDICATED 


VYING SOLELY 

FOR THE HONOR 
OF THEIR 
MOTHER - 


~. ta wh. * ba SOME OF THOSE 
ee ote “y NEWLY EMERGING 
<<)  - Wo AFRICAN NATIONS STILL 
_ be HAVEN'T GOT THE HANG OF 
THE JAVELIN THROW. 





WHY CAN'T 
THOSE SWEDES 
LANO IN SAWDUST | 
LIKE THE REST 












THERE’S DORSHKA BLINTZ OF RUSSIA WARMING UP /sHE suoun \ ~~ * be 
FOR THE WOMEN’S GOO-METER RUN! IT’S RUMORED é SHELOOKSA Ved, ATTENTION! & 
THAT DDORSHKA'S REALLY A MAN ++ NOT A WOMAN ! Nef LITTLE LIKE You. WA” WE HAVE SOME 
SS aeaiiicieiid tee Sf THAT'S WILMA RES BA 
, | or” gaa J | IBU OF IMPORTANT PO- 
{THERE ARE WAYS Busy | pe rica AGG ii 
TO DETERMINE THE se = | THE U.S., THE [© LITICAL ANNOUNCE- 





GREATEST | MENTS! GREAT 
CORMALE | > BRITAIN 1S MOBILIZ- 
ING HER AKMEO 






DIFFERENCE -++ GENTLE 
PERSUASION WITH 














































THE GAKROTE —- | THE WORLD. REK MEL 
>———~ 0005-0N [> FORCES TO COPE 
{ vacvy AVORITE WITH A HETERO- 
| SOMETIMES TO WIN THE Be eryiia cureeeas 
[1 THINK BOO-METER By> VE AMIE a 
THAT WASP RUN. Aue IN LONDON - THE 
| Doesn't |g hu UNITED ARAB 





rm REPUBLIC HAS JUST 
yell 1, REFUSED TO RECOG- 

7 NIZE THE EXISTENCE 
OF GEORGIE JESSEL 
AND 1S CLOSING THE 
=< PANAMA CANAL To 
47 ALL ISRAELI BOND 
| SHIPMENTS FROM 
y_, CALIFORNIA — 









DIFFER- £& 
ENCE. /@6% 
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ANNIE ! A TERRIBLE THING 1S ABOUT TO ER | MEAN 
| HAS HAPPENED TO OUR WILMA MALIBU. THE COMMIES 
| KNEW THEY COULDN'T WIN, SO THEY'VE KIDNAPED HER 
ANDO NOW RUSSIA WILL WIN BY DEFAULT # 
ANNIE! YOU MUST KUN IN PLACE OF 
WILMA MALIBU ! 



















- WILL ALL 
ATHLETES FROM 
THE FOLLOWING 

S COUNTRIES PLEASE 
RETURN TO THEIR 


THE ONLY 
TWO NATIONS 
{ LEFT IN THE 
| 800-METER RUN 
ARE THE U.S. 
AND RUSSIA. 













, HOMELANDS eel CEN? wr, 
IMMEDIATELY ? SG witma MALIEU 
Py GUATEMALA, HAVE GONE 
NEPAL, UP TEN TO 
ALGERIA, 






WHEN THE WASP GETS 
| | FINISHED MAKING YOU 
| | UB NOBOOY WILL KNOW 

\ THE OIFFERENCE. 


Pere | ¥ 
= ing 















y -ANY WORD FROM THE 

AUTHORITIES ON WHERE THE 
COMMIES TOOK WILMA 
MALIBU 2 


EVEN IF J | KNOW THE ODDS! | KNOW THE ODDs! 
{| RUN IN HER BUT IT MATTERS NOT WHETHER YOU 
| PLACE, DO YOU \ WIN OR LOSE. IT’s HOW YOU PLAY 
KNOW WHAT THE | THE GAME # ANO THINK, MY DEAR +: 
ODDS ARE AGAINST | YOU WON'T JUST BE RACING FOR YOURSELF | 
MY BEATING AND US, HERE. YOU'LL ALSO BE RACING | 
OORSHKA A FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE BACK HOME-— | 
BLINTZ? MICKEY ROONEY, EDDIE ARCARO— 











aaaH! OH, HOW TIGHT 

















" DO YOU REALLY THINK FLL LOOK 
6 LIKE WILMA MALIBU ? NOW vou THIS UNIFORM IS. I 
- - LOOK EXACT- 9 CAN HARCLY BREATHE. 
m Wig | LY LIKE | THINK PM GOING TO 
fA GLASSES -« WILMA FAINT. EVERYTHING'S 
VO sAY YOU MALIBU. MOVING -+- THE 
re LOOK JUST Ee ROOM ++: THAT 
wl LIKE WILMA WILMA'S 
MALIBU 6UT REAL 
B, FOR TWO BIG 





REMEMBER -:- | THE 6.5.8. 
IT COESN'T MATTER STALIN'S SON, | 7 } WILL WAIVE 
IF YOU WIN OR | WANT TO ) Te CONSECUTIVE 
: DEFECT TO F « <P 
RANOOM (Ke eolee datas ae 


1 iF F Win 
? OR LOSE. 
















































, a come ON, KO" Poon NYY alee, 
ON, RUSSIA! Va any | MASTER, THE 
\ AMERICA! COME ON, | “Ever TWO OF THEM 
> AMERICA ? | eu ARE RUNNING a 
oN ay , ouneice. A. NECK AND NECK? / 
COME ON, | _ & 
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THE RUSSIAN WILL WIN. 

SHE ALWAYS PACES HERSELF A 

HALF STEP BEHIND THE 
FRONT RUNNER — 





















” ~THEN, THE LAST A Ger scaratti! lS 
{ 100 METERS, SHE OPENS ) ff § r7| ANOTHER $50,000 ki Je €& MASTER ! : 
UP AND WING GOING | A oe ON Russia! Ax) =1Gl\ THE RUSSIAN CONTINUES 

ia fey | | =a 7 : r hk. rs 


AWAY, 


NS Al ROT 
Pow \ THE RUSSIAN WAS 
Or. DISTRACTED! Ai 


f 
in) i 
5 y= 
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PHOTO FINISH! \Z 





WINS BY A 
NOSE ! ss» | 
MEAN BY A 
HAIR f+. THAT 
1S, BY As 
ER - 


































ay “MASTER, 
PHOTO- 
FINISH 
PICTURE 
COMES, 


JUST AS | 
SUSPECTED ++ HE 
REALLY [6 A MAN. 










IS A TIE. THERE'S NO 
CONTEST. MY BETS 
ARE SAFE. 








COME, 
CHILD *“ WE’RE 
ENTERING THE 
NEXT EVENT 
TOGETHER «++ 4 
MARATHON 
WALK FROM 
MEXICO CITY 


TO 
NEW YORK. 
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PLAYBOY’s 
FRIENDS 


Subscribe to PLAYBOY now 
and save 20% off the single- 
copy price with these one- 
year rates: 


$12.60 U.S. currency or: * British 
Isles £5.5 © Belgium 630 BRFS. 
® Luxembourg 665 L.F. ® Denmark 95 
DKR. ® Finland 41 FMKS. ® France 63 
N.F. © Greece 420 DR. ® Ireland 105/- 
® Netherlands 46.00 FL. * Norway 90 
NKR. * Portugal 381 ESC. « Spain 900 
PTAS. ® Sweden 66.00 SKR. © Switzer- 
land 55.00 SFRS. 


$15.60 U.S. currency or: Austria 411 
Sch. °® British Possessions £6.10 
® Egypt 6.75 E.L. ¢ French Posses- 
sions 78 N.F. © Germany 62.65 DM. 
® Hong Kong 95 HKD. ® India 118 
Rupees * Iraq 6.5 Dinars ® Israel 
56.00 1.L. * Japan 6,500.00 Yen 
* Lebanon 51.00 L.L. © New Zealand 
13.80 Newz. © Saudi Arabia 71.00 
Rials ® South Vietnam 3,120 Piastre 
® Thailand 347 Baht © Turkey 199 
Pounds 


All other Countries $16.50 U.S. or equiva- 
lent funds. U.S., Poss., Canada, Pan- 
Am Union, APO & FPO $8. 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TO: PLAYBOY ° 


c/o The Playboy Club 
45 Park Lane 
London W. 1, England 


or 

The Playboy Building 
919 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, II]. 60611 U.S.A, 


Date _ _ 


Please enter my one-year Eieearlation = 

PLAYBOY. | am enclosing cheque, postal 
draft, money order or currency in e€quiva- 
lent funds for my country. | understand 
that credit orders may not be accepted. 





Name (please print) 

Address 

City  —«OStateor Province 
Country 


Complete here: 


J | have enclosed the correct amount 
in equivalent funds. 

L) Please send information on joining 
the London Playboy Club. 

(] Send PLAYBOY Binder. Now avail- 
able in the U.K. & Europe for 25/- 
postpaid. Holds six months' issues. 
From London office only. 0311 
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COLLIE HOPHODDLE 





PLATING FIELOS 


FOREIGN FILMS 


“FOR A NEW ORDER OF PRIORITIES AT HOME AND 
ABROAD"—AN URGENT AND IMPASSIONED PLEA FOR THE RE- 
ASSESSMENT AND REALIGNMENT OF AMERICAN COMMITMENTS— 
BY THE OUTSPOKEN CHAIRMAN OF THE FOREIGN RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE, U.S. SENATOR J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


“PLAYING FIELDS"’—WHEN A YOUNG GUY HAS TO GIVE UP 
FOOTBALL, HE MAY TURN TO POETRY OR TO PRETTY WIDOWS 
WHO LIVE ALONE AND DYE THEIR HAIR RED—BY JOHN CHEEVER 


“THE HISTORY OF SEX IN CINEMA”—FOREIGN FILMS OF THE 
SIXTIES: THE INTERNATIONAL MOVIEMAKERS' SEARCH FOR 
SEXUAL FREEDOM—BY ARTHUR KNIGHT AND HOLLIS ALPERT 


RALPH NADER, THE HEADLINE-MAKING CONSUMER CRUSADER, 
TALKS ABOUT AUTOMOBILES, FOOD, DANGEROUS DRUGS, COR- 
PORATE RESPONSIBILITY AND THE NEED FOR GOVERNMENTAL 
SAFEGUARDS IN AN EXCLUSIVE PLAYBOY INTERVIEW 


“MY COUNTRY, FAR RIGHT OR WRONG’’—IT'S EVERY MIN- 
UTEMAN FOR HIMSELF, GANG, AS THE INTREPID SECOND CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL CONVENTION ENDS 200 YEARS OF “COMMUNIST 
CONSPIRACY” IN OUR LAND—BY RALPH SCHOENSTEIN 


“MUST THE TEDIUM BE THE MESSAGE?"—A PROPOSAL FOR 
A VIABLE ALTERNATIVE TO MINDLESS COMMERCIAL TV AND DULL 
EDUCATIONAL TV—BY FORMER FCC HEAD NEWTON MINOW 


“SILVERSTEIN AMONG THE HIPPIES’—PLAYBOY'S GRAND 
GURU AND CARTOONIST LAUREATE ROAMS THE HASHBURY 
WITH PEN AND FLOWER IN HAND—BY SHEL SILVERSTEIN 


“MASKS” —IN A SCARIFYING SCI-FI TALE, AN ASTRONAUT FINDS 
THAT EVEN IN OUTER SPACE HE CANNOT AVOID THE PUTRID 
STENCH OF HIS HOME PLANET EARTH—BY DAMON KNIGHT 


“OLLIE HOPNOODLE’S HAVEN OF BLISS”’—AN EXCRUCIAT- 
ING AND UPROARIOUS AUTO TREK TO VACATIONLAND ACROSS 
AN UNTAMED WILDERNESS—BY JEAN SHEPHERD 


“IT HAPPENS IN MONTEREY’’—A CANDID GUIDE TO CALIFOR- 
NiA’'S BUCOLIC BOHEMIA—BY TRAVEL EDITOR LEN DEIGHTON 


ie ee fifth that 
a as flat as your Ss 


Now Old Crow can Pee 
here, there, everywhere 
“in its new Traveler fifth, 
Samesmooth, mellow Old 
Crow. Going places? Pack 
the'world’s most popular | 
Bourbon... Old Crow. 
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. BROOME T mat Bisiae 
*)/ available as usual. 





KENTUCKY.STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY B6 PROOF. DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY THE FAMOUS OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, RY, 


QUIET. STRONG 
REAL JT| rt | 1968 Ford XL. Latest version of the Fords shown quieter 


than Europe's finest luxury cars, strong enough to leap 
off an Olympic ski jump. This year, Ford XL leaves its 


A (SREAT rivals farther behind than ever. No other car in its field 


offers disappearing headlamps as standard equipment. 
RC) AT) Ak Or front power disc brakes at the XL price. Or a trans- 
: mission like SelectShift on any model, with any engine. 


Or a 6-passenger fastback with XL’s unique styling. 


‘ Q FORD Or the stripes that specially modified Ford cars won at 





oj 





See the light! 
FACTS ABOUT THE “45 FORD ¥L- 2-door fastback ond = : 


ore the sportiest of the 27 mow Fords lor “48. 24 





in. Six, disappeoring hoodlomps, ond dic-cast grillo ore 


rondard, Botter ideas inclyde options like SelectShift trans- 


rT on {works Borh manually’ ond outomatically]. V-&s up 
74 cy. in, GT Equipment torsup with Feciol suspen 
sion ond axle, wide-ovol tires, ond GT deéccr, SolectAire 


Conginoner. All eweth- bution ARA/FM Sreres FPoadic. More 


€-%)._hos o better ideo 


